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NICKEL 


CAST IRONS 


HIGH CARBON, Hip | 


Nickel alloy, electric furnace cast iron 
compositions recently developed by 
Frank Foundries, Moline, Ill., meet all 
basic requirements for improved gear 
materials including good strength, ready 
machinability and wear resistance. Pic- 
tured at right is a hobbing machine 
gear produced from one of these special 
Nickel-chromium-molybdenum cast 
irons whose tensile strength is in excess 
of 40,000 Ibs. per square inch and whose 
Brinell Hardness is approximately 240 
in 1.2” sections. These alloy cast irons 
possess structural characteristics which 
assure a high degree of wear resistance 
combined with other properties essen- 
tial to improved gear performance. 








@@ EFFECTIVE LUBRICATION 


in this Barber-Colman hydraulic hob- 
bing machine is assured by a combina- 
tion of good design and the selection of 
suitable materials. High carbon Nickel 
Cast iron gears are structurally designed 
to assist in full lubrication and accord- 
ingly to reduce gear wear and assure 
quiet and satisfactory operation of a unit. 
Adding Nickel to cast iron induces dense 
grain in gear castings and markedly in- 
creases their resistance to wear. 


. * * 

NEW GEAR BOOK — 
Write for your copy of our new publica- 
tion “Modern Trends in Nickel Steel 


and Cast Iron Gear Materials”. Avail- 
able free on request. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING. new vor, w. v 
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HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE 


@ DESPITE controversies and recriminations as 
to delays in executing the defense program, that 
program certainly is getting under way. Last 
week’s list of government awards (p. 16) set 
forth contracts totaling about $75,000,000; the 
volume of new business under negotiation is 
swelling rapidly. Most spectacular development 
last week was the conclusion of arrangements 
(p. 14) for production of airplane engines in 
large numbers. The government shows a dis- 
position to safeguard the contractors against pos- 
sible future headaches. For example, the navy 
will buy and retain title to some $6,000,000 to 
$7,000,000 worth of new machine tools required 
for a new airplane engine plant. 


7 e * 


The senate (p. 15) passed the so-called ‘‘two- 
ocean” navy bill. The house (p. 13) passed the 
excess profits bill with a provision for five-year 

amortization of investments 
Draft in defense plants and equip- 

ment; it is expected the bill 
will be radically revised by 
the senate. The senate wor 
much denunciation (p. 14) by amending the com- 
pulsory military training bill so as to authorize 
the President to extend conscription to indus- 
trial plants. The action was hailed widely as 
a step toward dictatorship. Hope is held that 
the amendment will be rejected by the house. 
. . . The government program for training men 
to augment the skilled labor supply (p. 18) is 
helping but has not relieved industry of the 
larger share of this burden. 


Industry? 


° e * 


The steel production rate last week (p. 21) 
advanced 1 point to 91% per cent of ingot ca- 
pacity and some plants are well above 100 per 
cent of rated capacity. De- 
spite this high output back- 
logs continue to grow. So far 
no serious delays in _ ship- 
ments have developed. Great- 
est delay (p. 79) is in plates, structurals and 
special analysis steels. Structural awards are 
heavy, particularly in connection with public 


Ingot Rate 
Advances 





work and buildings for the defense program. 
Reaffirmation of steel prices to the end of the 
year is having a stabilizing effect. For the first 
time a base price on hot-rolled alloy plates has 
been announced. . . . Benedict Crowell (p. 15) 
becomes special consultant to the war depart- 
ment. 


Many European plants (p. 40) have ceased 
to waste acid as a result of using the new De 
Lattre pickling process. The acid may be re- 

used continuously, without 


Eliminate dumping pickling liquor or 
: washing water. Speed of 
Acid Waste pickling is increased, surface 


quality of pickled products 
improved, working conditions bettered. Pollu- 
tion of nearby streams or bodies of water is 
avoided. ... Any one of eleven automatic 
sequences for heating and quenching (p. 50) 
may be chosen and preset on a new control 
system at an alloy steel plant in the Chicago 
district. . . . Physical characteristics of spring 
wire (p. 56) are improved and closely controlled 
by a new electric heating and double-quenching 
process. 


Metals and alloys with comparatively low 
melting temperatures, as brass and aluminum, 
may be flame shaped efficiently, says H. H. 
Moss (p. 58), by using a paste 
which acts as a refractory to 
protect metal alongside the 
line of cut. . .. Positioning 
is a welding “must,” says 
Harold Lawrence (p. 60), in order to get best 
quality welds at lowest cost. All-position elec- 
trodes, he declares, should be used only when 
the possibilities of positioning have been studied 
thoroughly and found impossible. ... Varia- 
tions in hot blast temperatures at blast furnaces 
are minimized (p. 64) by a new mixer valve 
control. . . . A Cleveland sewing machine manu- 
facturer (p. 66) has developed an interesting 
materials handling system. 


Welding 
**Must”’ 
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Exeess Profits Tax 


Legislation Faces Delay. 


Revision in Senate 


Upper Chamber Dissatisfied with Measure Passed by House. 


Month May Be Required To Iron Out Differences in Congress. 


Draft Industry Amendment Called ‘‘Step Toward Dictatorship’’. 


Army, Navy Arrange To Purchase 17,000 Aircraft Engines. 


WASHINGTON 
@ EXCESS profits tax bill passed 
by the house last week is ¢xpect- 
ed to be drastically revised by the 
senate before it finally becomes law. 

In its present form the bill is 
distasteful to many influential sena- 
tors and a determined fight prob- 
ably will be made. Some observers 
believe it may be a month before 
it is finally passed. 

The bill passed the house after 
a stringent gag rule had _ been 
imposed, by which no amendments 
could be offered except by the ways 
and means committee. 

Tax experts who helped draft the 
measure say that as it passed the 
house it will yield $300,000,0C0 the 
first year and some _ $700,000,000 
thereafter. 


The measure would: 

Impose on corporations an ex- 
cess profits tax of 20 to 50 per cent, 
with the object of preventing “war 
millionaires.” 

Permit defense industries to de- 
duct from taxable income and prof- 
its over a five-year period the full 
cost of expansion necessary to han- 
dle defense orders. 

Suspend the present 7 and 8 
cent limitation imposed on _ the 
profits a manufacturer can make 
on government orders for aitcraft 
and warships. 

Two methods of excess tax com- 
putation are provided: 


Under the “average earnings 
method, a _ corporation’s profits 
would be “excess” and taxable if 
they exceeded the average of its 
earnings for the four years, 1936 to 
1939, inclusive. 


Under the 


“invested capital” 


method, a firm will be allowed 
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from a minimum credit of 7 per 
cent to a maximum of 10 per cent 
on its invested capital during the 
1936-1939 base years, depending on 
the percentage of earnings of the 
company on its invested capital 
during those years. 

Because high-earning corporations 
are expected to elect the “average 
earnings” method of computing 
their tax, the range of rates for 
that method is fixed at from 25 to 
50 per cent. 

A 20 to 45 per cent range is pro- 
vided for corporations using the 
“invested capital’? method, which is 
designed for the less prosperous 
concerns. 


Normal Tax Rate Raised 


In addition to this excess profits 
tax differential, the bill increases 
normal income tax rate for cor- 
porations using the average earn- 
ings method from the _ present 
20.9 per cent to 25 per cent. 


In another move to shift the tax 
burden away from _ corporations 
earning less than 10 per cent on 
their invested capital, the formula 
was modified to increase their un- 
taxed credits. 

All corporations will be allowed 
a flat $5000 exemption, a provision 
expected to remove from the bill’s 
range 400,000 little concerns. 

Corporations organized since 1936 
and before Jan. 1, 1940, will be 
allowed to count as their earnings 
for the base years before their or- 
ganization amounts equal to 10 per 
cent of the first $500,C00 of invested 
capital and 8 per cent of the re- 
mainder. 

Those corporations formed since 


Jan. 1, 1940, will obtain a credit of 
10 per cent on the first $500,000 of 
invested capital and 8 per cent on 
the remainder. 

Corporations with deficits dur- 
ing any of the base period years 
could use “zero” as its “earnings” 
for one such year, so as not te 
reduce its average earnings by the 
amount of the loss. 

Title three of the new bill pro- 
vides for the suspension of the profit 
limiting provisions of the Vinson 
act. 

Bill provides that certain sections 
of the Vinson act “shall not apply 
to contracts or subccntracts for the 
construction or manufacture of any 
complete naval vessel or any army 
Or navy aircraft, or any portion 
thereof, which are entered into or 
completed in any taxable year to 
which the excess profits tax pro- 
vided in subchapter E of chapter 
2 of the internal revenue code is 
applicable or would be applicable it 
the contractor or subcontractor, as 
the case may be, were a corpora- 
tion, and any agreement to pay into 
the treasury profit in excess of 10 
per cent, 12 per cent, or 8 per cent, 
as the case may be, of the contract 
prices of any such contracts or 
subcontracts shall be without 
effect.” 

The house passed the bill after 
only two hours of so-called “debate.” 
Attendance on the floor was small 
and the measure approved without a 
record vote. Because of the gag 
rule and the general procedure fol- 
lowed by the house, its action in 
passing the bill without much dif- 
ficulty is not expected to exert much 
influence on the senate. 

The house ways and means com- 
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mittee offered only two amendments 
on the floor. One exempts air mail 
carriers whose earnings are so low 
that air mail subsidies are required. 
The other amendment exempts from 


the excess profits tax American cor- 
porations which operate in foreign 
countries and realize no income from 
business in the United States. 
Senator Pat Harrison, chairman of 


the senate finance committee, an- 
nounced hearings on the bill will 
start Tuesday. They are expected 
to extend over at least three days, 
possibly more. 


Senate Approves Commandeering of Industry 


@ INDUSTRIAL conscription as 
provided in the Overton-Russell 
amendment to the compulsory mili- 
tary training bill passed last week 
by the senate was widely denounced 
as “a step toward dictatorship.” 

Wendelt L. Willkie, Republican 
candidate for President, declared 
the amendment would give the 
President “absolute and arbitrary 
control of virtually the entire eco- 
nomic system.” It would, he added, 
“stop normal industrial expansion, 
increase the depths of the present 
depression and cause further unem- 
ployment.” 

As approved by the senate the bill 
would authorize the war and navy 
departments to commandeer manu- 
facturing firms which the govern- 
ment deemed recalcitrant in sign- 
ing national defense contracts. The 
amendment: 

“The first and second provisos in 
section 8(b) of the act approved 


June 28, 1940 (public No. 671) is 
amended to read as follows: ‘Pro- 
vided, that whenever the secretary 
of war or the secretary of the navy 
determines that any existing manu- 
facturing plant or facility is neces- 
sary for the national defense and is 
unable to arrive at an agreement 
with the owner of such plant or fa- 
cility for its use or operation by the 
war department or the navy depart- 
ment, as the case may be, the sec- 
retary, under the direction of the 
President, is authorized to institute 
condemnation proceedings with re- 
spect to such plant or facility and 
to acquire it under the provisions 
of the act of Feb. 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1421), except that, upon the filing 
of a declaration of taking in accord- 
ance with the provisions of such act, 
the secretary may take immediate 
possession of such plant or facility 
and operate it either by govern- 
ment personnel or by contract with 


private firms pending determination 
of the issue.’ ” 

Only the senate has approved the 
condemnation amendment. The 
house compulsory training bill, 
which will be debated and probably 
voted on this week, does not have 
such a provision, and the measure is 
expected to encounter severe opposi- 
tion on the floor of the house. 

Secretary of the navy, Frank 
Knox, was reported opposed to the 
inclusion of the amendment. Mr. 
Knox has publicly denied manufac- 
turing companies have been recal- 
citrant in accepting defense orders, 
despite the slowness of congress in 
acting on amortization, excess 
profits tax and profits limitation. 

President Roosevelt also last week 
stated his advisors on the defense 
commission have informed him they 
have discerned no signs of a “sit- 
down strike” by industry (as 
charged by some New Dealers). 


Army. Navy Agree To Buy 17.000 Aircraft Engines 


@ CONCLUSION of negotiations for 
purchase of 17,000 Pratt & Whitney 
airplane engines for the army and 
navy within the next two years was 
confirmed last week by United Air- 
craft Corp., East Hartford, Conn., of- 
ficials. Engines will range from 500 
to 2000 horsepower. 

Commitments have been made for 
factory expansion totaling 400,000 
square feet, the fourth large expan- 
sion within the past 18 months. The 
navy department will provide funds 
for the installation of $7,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 worth of machine tools. 

Pratt & Whitney’s employment 
has increased, as result of the expan- 
sions, from 2709 early in 1939 to 
more than 10,000 at present. Sev- 
eral thousand more will be required 
when current expansions are com- 
pleted. Engine production now is 
three times the rate early in 1939; 
by the end of this year prcduction 
will be four times that in 1939 and 
when the new facilities are complet- 
ed production will be eight times 
that of 1939. . 

United Aircraft...officials also 
stated negotiations still, are under- 
way between the war department 
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and Ford Motor Co. for the manu- 
facture of 4500 Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines of 2000-horsepewer. United is 
“in the process” of issuing a manu- 
facturing license to Ford at the nom- 
inal basis of royalties of $1 per en- 
gine. 

The war department has reached 
an agreement with Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., and 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., New York, 
for the purchase of 20,000 engines 
and 14,000 propellers for combincd 
army and navy needs for fiscal 
years 1941 and 1942. The war de- 
partment will deal exclusively with 
the companies for both army and 
navy needs. 

The agreement announced by the 
war department is similar to that 
announced by the navy department 
with United Aircraft Corp. for 
purchase of Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines for both services. It provides, 
however, that the companies will 
build both the plant additions nec- 
essary and will install machine tools 
at their own expense, whe eas the 
navy will furnish tosls at United. 

Engines and propellers under this 
agreement that are required by the 
navy will be paid for by transfer 





of navy funds to the army. No 
estimate of cost was announced. 


PRESIDENT SAYS 10,015 
PLANES ARE BEING BUILT 


Controversy developed last week 
between the administration and 
members of congress as to number 
of airplanes ordered, contracted for 
and delivered. 

President Roosevelt, at his press 
conference last week, stated military 
aircraft totaling 10,015 planes is ac- 
tually being worked on by industry 
at the present time. 

Controversy was caused, it ap- 
pears, from the fact some spokes- 
men were talking about combat 
planes, others training ships; some 
referred to orders actually given and 
others to contracts actually signed. 

Mr. Roosevelt said aircraft pro- 
duction last September was at the 
rate of 6000 a year; it is now 10,000 
a year and by Jan. 1 will be 13,000 a 
year. During 1941 the industry will 
have an annual capacity of 24,000 
and in 1942, will be able to build 36,- 
000. 

He said 6361 planes have actually 
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been contracted for by the army and 
navy. Army has ordered 3054, the re- 
mainder are for the navy. 

The President told newsmen he 
and national defense commission 
members are perfectly satisfied 
with the airplane program’s execu- 
tion. It has been slowed up he said, 
because congress has not yet re- 
pealed the Vinson-Trammell act, 
and has not passed the amortiza- 
tion plan. 


AIRCRAFT EXPORTS RISE 
182 PER CENT ABOVE 1939 


Aeronautical exports in the first 
six months of 1940 totaled $138,388,- 
046, an increase of 182 per cent over 
the first half of 1939, according to 
department of commerce. The total 
is 17 per cent greater than for the 
full year 1939. Exports in the period 
this year, by type: 


1682 @ircraft .............. Fb 26,02 
aes 17,704,362 


Engine parts, accessories .... 7,240,847 
Propellers and parts 4,398,441 
Instruments and parts...... 1,996,651 
Parachutes and parts .. 537,835 
Other equipment 11,248,508 

Total OR se ee $138,388,046 


France and United Kingdom took 
68 per cent of the exports: 


ac Er ae . $75,375,565 
United Kingdom ... 18,167,967 
MIRED oy ee we ce ea dies 9,538,990 
Se er 7,050,759 
|S OR Aare ae eae 4,928,211 
Finland Rats Gate ote 4,055,237 
RR CR his ae uh Ses 3,708,020 
Netherlands Indies ......... 2,578,745 
Turkey Yo Os Se eae 1,844,076 
EN. G56 obo tetin owe Ble eh 1,441,771 
oh a ara aw og x. 4p 1,150,083 
PEE ar lark none a Aa 4 yok a 1,008,207 

mee: Fb af 


APPROVES $29,000,000 FOR 
AIRCRAFT EXPANSIONS 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. has 
approved loans of $10,500,000 to Boe- 
ing Airplane Co., Seattle, and $18,- 
587,855 to Bendix Aviation Corp., 
South Bend, Ind., for plant expan- 
sions. 


Boeing loan involves expansion of 
Boeing plants at Seattle and Wichita, 
Kans. RFC has arranged for amor- 
tization of the expansion over a 
five-year period. 


In return, Boeing agreed to fur- 
nish the government 500 four-engine 
bombers. So long as the loan is 
outstanding, the government shall 
have priority in manufacture of air- 
craft. 


Commitment in the Bendix loan 
was made between Jesse Jones, RFC 
chairman, and Edwin R. Palmer, 
vice president and treasurer, Bendix 
Corp. 

RFC is willing to extend credits 
for plant expansion and equipment 
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and possibly for construction of new 
aircraft plants. 

Details will be decided later, de- 
pending upon congressional action 
on tax and amortization legislation. 


BATT APPOINTED DEPUTY 
DEFENSE COMMISSIONER 


Appointment of William L. Batt as 
deputy commissioner, industrial ma- 
terials division of the national de- 
fense advisory commission, was an- 
nounced last week by Edward R. 





Willlam L. Batt 


Stettinius Jr., commission chairman. 

Mr. Batt has been with the com- 
mission since it was organized, as 
division executive in charge of min- 
ing and mineral products. 

After graduation from Purdue in 
1907, Mr. Batt worked in the Pur- 
due research laboratories. In 1909 
he established a research laboratory 
for Hess-Bright Ball Bearing Co. 
in Philadelphia and became presi- 
dent of SKF Industries Inc. in 1924. 

Mr. Batt is a past president, Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers; chairman, American Manage 
ment association; chairman, Busi- 
ness Advisory council; chairman, en 
gineering and research division of 
the national research council, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 


CROWELL NAMED SPECIAL 
DEFENSE CONSULTANT 


Benedict Crowell, president, Cen- 
tral National bank, Cleveland, has 
accepted an appointment from Sec- 
retary of War Stimson to serve as 
a special consultant on the war de- 
partment’s defense program for an 
indefinite period during the present 
emergency. 

Mr. Crowell -holds a commission 
as brigadier general in the ord- 
nance reserve. He was assistant se- 
cretary of war and director of mun- 
itions during the World war under 
Newton D. Baker. 

Immediately after Mr. Stimson’s 








appointment as secretary of war, 
Mr. Crowell came to Washington 
at the secretary’s request to con- 
duct a preliminary survey of the war 
department’s defense program and 
to consult with him concerning it. 
Crowell will continue the survey. 


DEFENSE TOOLING “NOT AN 
OVERNIGHT PROPOSITION” 


DETROIT 

Tooling up for defense equipment 
manufacture is not an overnight 
proposition, declared C. L. McCuen, 
General Motors Corp. vice president 
in charge of engineering, at a press 
review in Lansing, Mich., last week. 
It calls, he said, for intense study on 
the part of engineers who are en- 
tirely unfamiliar with the products 
to be made, as well as considerable 
time to tool up plants for production. 

Nearly a year is required, he ex- 
plained, to perfect production details 
on a new automobile model, a prod- 
uct with which the engineers are en- 
tirely familiar. 

Olds will have three series of mod- 
els for 1941, each with either 6 or 
8-cylinder engines. Bodies are wider 
by virtue of an increase in rear 
tread of two and a half inches; 
wheelbases have been increased on 
all models. A bank of 4000 hy- 
dramatic drives is now on hand, and 
50 pnér cent of all models will be 
equipped with this transmission. 

First price announcement on 1941 
models is made by Buick, increases 
averaging 2.12 per cent. Increases 
range from $25 to $65. Four models 
have been reduced slightly. 


SENATE PASSES TW0O-OCEAN 
NAVY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Senate last week passed the sup- 
plemental defense appropriation car- 
rying more than $5,000,000,000. Bill 
already had passed the house 
and has been sent back to that 
body for concurrence in senate 
amendments. 

The bill is the one providing for 
an increase in the navy by about 
2CO ships and 19,000 increase in 
army and navy aircraft. It is one 
of the unapproved bills responsible 
for the delay in placing defense 
orders. 


@ Importance of the automobile to 
farm families is revealed in a study 
of 17,000 farms by department of 
agriculture, which discloses 85 per 
cent own cars. Highest ratio of 
ownership was found in central and 
southern California, where 97 per 
cent own motor vehicles. Kansas 
and North Dakota are next with 96 
per cent. Michigan, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Iowa follow with 94 per cent; 
Oregon, Washington, 92 per cent; 
New Jersey, 88 per cent; Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, 86 per cent. 











Army and Navy Awards 


In Week Total $78.570.012 


B@ UNITED STATES war depart- 
ment last week announced award 
of following contracts: 


Atlas Powder Co., construction of an 
ammunition loading plant near Ravenna, 
O. Plant will be owned by federal gov- 
ernment, which has retained Atlas Pow- 
der Co. to construct it on a fixed fee 
basis. Plant will cost about $14,215,000. 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kans., 
150 training airplanes, 20 transport air- 
planes, with spare parts, $4,847,217.25. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, 
Calif., 200 training airplanes with spare 
parts, $2,074,234. 

Vultee Aircraft Inc. Downey, Calif., 500 
training airplanes with spare parts, $4,- 
488,782.50. 


ORNANCE DEPT. AWARDS 


Alvey-Ferguson Co. Inc., Oakley, Cin- 
cinnati, job-conveyor equipment, $2918. 

American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York, ammunition, $39,200. 

Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co., 
cutting machines, $1757.36. 

Austin-Hastings Co. Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., planer machines, $53,568. 

Barnard Aviation Equipment Co. Inc., 
Ashley, Pa., fire control equipment, $90,- 
898.98. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., fire control equipment, $133,751.98. 

Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, fire control 
equipment, $322,512.48. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
ammunition, $7500. 

Bliss, E. W., Co., 
presses, $3656. 

Blount, J. G., Co., 
lathes, $5550. 

Bridesburg Foundry Co., Philadelphia, 
castings, $8570. 

Brill, J. G., Co., Philadelphia, artillery, 
$148,060.08. 

Brinton, H., Co., Philadelphia, fire con- 
trol equipment, $19,744.50. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., millers, grinders, $153,057.74. 

Bryant Machinery & Engineering Co., 
Chicago, drilling machines, $6350. 

Buss Machine Works, Holland, Mich., 
surfacers, $2357.50. 

Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., tool 
steel, $1120. 

Chambersburg Engineering Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., power hammers, $14,600. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincin- 
nati Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, milling 
machines, $148,890.25. 

Cleveland Automatic 
Cleveland, tools, $2330.40. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New 
York, forgings, $40,587.75. 

Du Pont, E. IL, de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., powder, $860,000, 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, drilling ma- 
chines, grinders, $18,934.90. 

Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, in- 
spection machines, $3300. 

Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., 
lathes, $29,316. 

Greenerd Arbor Press Co., 
N. H., arbor presses, $1096. 

Hannifin Mfg. Co., Chicago, pneumatic 
riveters, $1200. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Dei., 
powder, $451,000. 

Imperial Box Co., Chicago, metallic 
cartons, $3957.72. 

Kingsbury Machine Tools Corp., Keene, 
N. H., drilling Machines, $2254.80. 

LaPointe Machine Tool Co., Hudson, 
Mass., broaching machines, $12,672. 

LeBlond, R. K., Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, lathes, $2060. 

McMaster Carr Supply Co., 


Chicago, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Everett, Mass., 


Machine’ Co.., 


Nashua, 


Chicago, 
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pickling baskets, $1017. 

Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Muich., 
wheels, $2982.20. 

National Cylinder Gas Co., Chicago, 
shape-cutting machines, $3400. 

National Forge & Ordnance Co., Irvine, 
Pa., forgings, $39,685.80. 

Niagara Machine & Tool Co., Buffalo, 
presses, $1616. 

Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., lathes, $2,184.60. 

Peterson Bros. Tool Co., Milford, Mass. 
gages, $5091. 

Pratt & Whitney division, Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Co., West Hartford, Conn., 
milling machines, gages, die-sinking ma- 
chine, $108,746.90. 

Precise Tool & Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass., gages, $4861.50. 

Prentiss, Henry, & Co. Inc., New York, 
shapers, grinders, $22,800.50. 

Rockwell, Stanley P., Co., Hartford, 
Conn., furnaces, $39,097. 

Root, B. M., Co., York, Pa., wood bor- 
ers, $4935. 

Saginaw Stamp & Tool Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., trailers, $234,562. 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., am- 
munition parts, $288,200. 

Sheffield Gage Corp, Dayton, O., gag- 
ing machines, $2900. 

Shipley, W. E., Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia, lathes, $3041, 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Springfield, Mass., 
compressors, $2601.14. 

Struthers-Wells-Titusville Co., ‘Titus- 
ville, Pa., forgings, $36,078. 

Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. L., 
gages, $1059.88. 

Thompson Grinder Co., Springfield, O., 
grinding machines, $46,200. 

Tinius-Olsen Testing Machine Co, 
Philadelphia, testing machine, $9295. 

Tri-Metal Products Corp., Conshohock- 
en, Pa., castings, $2200. 

Triplex Machine Tool Corp., New York, 
power saws, $1001. 

Tungsten Electric Corp., Union City, 
N. J., tool holders, $9140. 

U. S. Tool Co. Inc., Ampere, N. J., mil!- 
ing machines, $10,365. 

Warner & Swasey Co., 
lathes, $17,112. 

Watson-Stillman Co., Rossells, N. J., 
hydraulic presses, $4050. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., transformers, $2191.20. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., (di- 
vision of Western Cartridge Co., New 
Haven, Conn., ammunition components, 
$3750. 

QUARTERMASTER CORPS AWARDS 

Allen & Earley Inc., Tacoma, Wash., 
storage and dispensing system, McChord 
Field, Wash., $9698. 

Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New 
Kensington, Pa., equipment for field 
ranges, $358,785.55. : 

American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., metal folding chairs, $84,232.5v. 

Belknap Hardware Co., Louisville, Ky., 
equipment for fleld ranges, $124. 

Brotherton, Fred J., Inc., Hackensack, 
N. J., temporary housing Ft. Monmouth, 
N. J., $127,480. 

Dawkins, C. T., Tampa, Fla., gasoline 
storage and dispensing system, Orlando 
Airport, Fla., $6682. 

Ford J. Twaits-Morrison-Knudsen Co 
Inc., Los Angeles, temporary housing, 
Camp Ord, Calif., $2,731,000. 

Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York, 
equipment for fleld ranges, $97.50. 

Johnson, Wm., Inc., Newark, N. J., 
equipment for fleld ranges, $128.75. 

Kirk & Blum, Cincinnati, equipment for 
fleld ranges, $250,000. 

Lalance & Grosjean Corp., Woodhaven, 
N. Y., equipment for fleld ranges, $7680. 

McCarthy Bros. Construction Co., St. 


Cleveland, 








Louis, laundry, bakery at Mount Hope, 
Panama, $272,050. 

National Builders Inc., Minneapolis, 
recruit reception center, Ft. Snelling, 
Minn., $114,700. 

Owen-Ames-Kimball Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., temporary buildings, Camp 
Custer, Mich., $2,025,350. 

Presto Gas Mfg. Co., Chicago, equip 
ment for field ranges, $21,907.76. 

Stapf, John, Harrisburg, Pa., radio 
transmitter building, Middletown Air De- 
pot, Pa., $3875. 

Sullivan, D. A., & Sons Inc., Northamp- 
ton, Mass., buildings at Fort Devens, 
Mass., $254,548. 

Unique Mfg. Co., Chicago, equipment 
for field ranges, $720. 

Wark & Co., Philadelphia, warehouse, 
$700,000. 

Whittenburg Construction Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., temporary housing, Fort Knox, 
Ky., $473,000. 

Wuest Bros., Louisville, Ky., 
ment for field ranges, $507. 


equlp- 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS AWARDS 


Armco International Corp., Middletown, 
O., road construction equipment, $55,710. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
wire rope, $11,236.44. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, ILIL., 
road construction equipment, $154,126.53. 

Huber Mfg. Co., Marion, O., road con- 
struction equipment, $4012. 

Iowa Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
road construction equipment, $6848. 

LeTourneau, R. G., Inc., Peoria, LIl., 
road construction equipment, $78,444.60. 

Nelson, N. P., Iron Works Inc., Passaic, 
road construction equipment, $4185. 


United States navy department 
last week announced the following 
contract awards: 


Agutter, J. J., & Co., Seattle, improve- 
ment of fire protection system, $85,618. 

Duke Mfg. Co., St. Louis, kitchen 
equipment, $62,972. 

New England Foundation Co., Boston, 
shipbuilding ways, $665,000. 

Rathgeb-Walsh_ Inc., Port 
N. Y., buildings, $51,558. 

White, I. J., Co., New York, bakery 
equipment, $22,985. 


Chester, 


BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND AC- 
COUNTS AWARDS 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
copper-nickel alloy tubing, $27,216.95. 

American Gas Accumulator Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., lighting units, $99,954.70. 

American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
wire-rope clips, $5466.25. 

American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, 
engine lathe, $9159. 

B. G. Corp., New York, spark plugs, 
$7500. 

Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., steel tubing, $18,802.66. 

Bates Mfg. Co., New York, paper fas- 
teners, $12,318.75. 

Boyle Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, steel bar- 
rels, $31,120. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., milling machines, $8338. 

Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., turret 
lathe, $26,478.07. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincin- 
nati Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, milling 
machines, $75,411. 

Crane Co., Washington, valves, $32,768. 

Daetsch & Woodward Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., shoe lasts, $14,774.40. 

Electric Hoist & Motor Co., Milwaukee, 
electric trolley, $5445. 

Electric Industrial Equipment & Sup; 
ply Corp., Baltimore, electric cable, 
$9193.48. 

Electric Products Co., Cleveland, weld- 
ing control panels, $33,882. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, diesei 
engine, $144,661.57. 

Friez, Julian P., & Sons division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Baltimore, radio 
equipment, $67,893.60. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., blading material, $57,142.30. 
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Graybar Electric Co. Inc., Washington, 
cable, $7895.71. 

Gurley, W. & L. E., Troy, N. Y., theodo- 
lites, $6,750. 

Henney Motor Co., Freeport, Ill., am- 
bulances, $37,453.28. 

IDL Mfg. & Sales Corp., New York, 
desk baskets, clips, etc., $10,044.85. 

Jaeger Watch Co. Inc., New York, 
aircraft clocks, $115,407. 

Jerguson Gage & Valve Co., Somer- 
ville, Mass., water gage glasses, $18,620. 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
milling machines, $57,968.40. 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
theodolites, $14,960. 

Kraft Chemical Co., Chicago, white 
lead, $13,600. 

Le Blond, R. K., Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, gap lathe, $5578. 

“Marietta Hollow Ware & Enameling 
Co., Marietta, Pa., kettles, $7080. 

Metal Door & Trim Co., La Porte, Ind., 
flame-tight doors, $9969. 

Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa., steel nuts, 
$63,143.50. 

Oliver Machinery’ Co., New York, 
double tilting saws, $7156. 

Permutit Co., New York, feed water 
heater, $6352. 

Pheoll Mfg. Co., Chicago, screws and 
nuts, $64,985.96. 

Reed & Prince Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., wood screws, $26,418.61. 

Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co., 
Sandusky, O., shaft sleeves, $119,979.24. 

Sellers, Wm., & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, 
boring machine, planers, $192,648. 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co., 
Milwaukee, inkstands, $10,412. 

Shipley, W. E., Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia, bench lathes, $7484.50. 

Steuart Motor Co., Detroit, 
trucks, $8511.64. 

Stott, Chas. G., Co. Inc., Washington, 
paver clips, pens, pins, $5115.13. 

Struthers Wells-Titusville Corp., Titus- 
ville Forge division, Titusville, Pa., pro- 
peller shafts, $82,362. 

United States Motor Corp., Oshkosh, 
Wis., diesel engine driven generators, 
$7674. 

Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, tur- 
ret lathes, $15,411. 

Weil, J. H., & Co., Philadelphia, paper 
fasteners, etc., $5020.70. 

Wolverine Tube Co., Detroit, condenser 
tubes, $34,099. 


motor 


ORDNANCE PROCUREMENT AWARDS 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, for increased facilities, $2,275,000. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., equipment, $10,865,200. 


Canadian Contracts for 
Week Total $10,957,688 


TORONTO, ONT. 


fH War contracts placed by the 
department of munitions and supply, 
Ottawa, are responsible for almost 
full-time production schedules for 
practically all industrial concerns in 
Canada. Orders on behalf of Cana- 
dian government are being awarded 
at a rate exceeding $2,000,000 per 
Gay. 

John Inglis Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
which has been producing Bren 
guns for several months now is ar- 
ranging for manufacture of Brown- 
ing machine guns. Through the co- 
operation of the Dominion, the com- 
pany is building plant addition to 
cost $400,000. 

Employes in Canadian aircraft 
plants have increased 20 per cent 

(Please turn to Page 100) 
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Purchases Under Walsh-Healey Act 


(In week ended August 
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Iron and Steel Products 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Chicago. . 
Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. Sn ; 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corp., New York 
Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco 


Bootz, Wm. R., Evansville, Ind. 

Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland 

Camden Forge Co., Camden, N. J. 

Carnegie-lIllinois Steel Corp., Denver 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., Chicago 

Cole, R. D., Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga. ......... ait 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. . seam 

Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies, Wheeling, 
I Sons Piha acans scrsaietle eed Moa e's , . 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York... 

Eastern Steel Tank Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 

Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., Ansonia, Conn. en Gy 

General Electric Co., Federal & Marine department, 
Schenectady, N. Y eae ares cia rie onal © ook 

Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleveland... 

Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh errr ak ya 

Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, O. .. ee 

Katzinger, Edward, Co., Chicago cre eae 

Latrobe Electric Steel Co., New York . 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. ....... 

Lyman Gun Sight Corp., Middlefield, Conn.... 

Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn. ........ 

National Forge & Ordnance Co., Irvine, Pa. 

Russell, Daniel, Boiler Works Inc., Boston....... 

SEVINETD EPOVICCS, FRUIMGGCIDIIE 2. icc cc tcc c ccs 

Struthers Wells-Titusville Corp., Titusville, Pa. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston iy 

Upson-Walton Co., Cleveland ......... 

Variety Aircraft Corp., Dayton, O. ..... 

Wire Rope Mfg. & Equipment Co., Seattle 


(2. ¢.' ae 


Commodity Amount 
Forgings $160,500.00 
Strainer nozzle 15,336.50 
Fabricated plates 1,585,665.00 
Steel, forgings, 

bars 1,109,490.95 
Grates, valves 16,458.00 
Heater cases 13,833.00 
Forgings 134,877.00 
Metalwork 26,845.00 
Cast iron griddles 18,480.00 
Buoys 12,650.00 
Pistol parts 40,330.00 
Wire, rein, fabric 266,315.00 


19,451.95 
222,690.28 
16,936.00 
39,600.00 


Expanded metal 
Steel, forgings 
Water tanks 
Cast-iron platens 


201,090.04 
29,736.00 


Howitzers 
Mess trays 
Forgings 166,344.75 
Telescope mounts 52,600.00 
Pans 12,165.02 
Tool steel 56,605.75 
Steel 20,441.65 
Rifle parts 11,000.00 
Structural steel 13,907.00 
Forgings 65,500.00 
Float buoys 49,032.00 
Grips, wedges 13,325.50 
Forgings 85,613.60 
Guns 1,316,485.60 
Wire rope 17,750.10 
Stand assemblies 177,500.00 
Wire rope 20,448.00 


$6,009,003.79 


Nonferrous Metals and Alloys 


Aluminum Co. of America, Washington = ee 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis......... 
Aluminum Products Co., La Grange, Ill...... 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. .......... 
International Minerals & Metals Corp., New York.. 
International Nickel Co. Inc., New York............. 
Penn. Flexible Metallic Tubing Co., Philadelphia..... 
tevere Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore Je ; 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 

TOTAL 


Adams, J. D., Co., c/o Brooks Equipment & Mfg Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. .. ; 

American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati 

Bay City Shovels Inc., Bay City, Mich. 

Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn. .......... 

Caterpurer Tractor Co, Peoria; Ti. ...... 2.0. .eeaee 

Cincinnati Milling Machines & Cincinnati Grinders 
Te”. : Een a A Sk area 

Clyde Iron Works Inc., Duluth ln ee 

Copeland Refrigeration Corp., Sidney, O. ........... 

Deweon bmeve:r Gear €o., DOIG ....... 2... cc ccceccs 

Dexter Folder Co. Pearl River, N. Y.............. 

Enterprise Tool & Gear Corp., Detroit 

General Motors Corp., Diesel Engine division, Cleveland 

Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y. ............. 7 ete 

Harris, R. L., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn. . 

International Harvester Co., Washington ... 

Intertype Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. ans 

Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa. ........... 

Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. . 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh 

Modern Tool & Die Co., Philadelphia 

Orton Crane & Shovel Co., Chicago ee oy ee ote 

Pratt & Whitney division Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West 
I a. ang accurate els a ele ese 0 ee ache 

Sier-Bath Co. Inc., New York 

Taylor Parker Co., Norfolk, Va. ‘ 

Van Dyck Churchill Co., New York 

Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland 


TOTAL 
GRAND TOTAL 


*Estimated. 


60,500.00 
14,642.50 
48,197.00 
$25,776.75 
60,424.40 
53,645.00 


Aluminum alloy 
Steam kettles 
Aluminum platters 
Aluminum pots 
Brass reworking 
Electrolytic copper 
Forgings 13,108.00 
Bronze hose 25,650.00 
Brass pipe, disks 1,035,640.39 
Bronze blanks 78,750.00 


$1,416,344.04 


$22,010.48 
30,146.00 
15,250.00 
26,142.80 
24,134.60 


Graders 
Engine lathes 
Shovel 

Vertical lathes 
Tractors 


41,794.00 
18,444.00) 
19,752.15 


Milling machines 
Deck winches 
Elect. refrigerators 


Gears 17,052.00 
Folders *16,820.00 
Gears 52,012.50 


Propelling mach. 3,676,026.0U 
Cutting machine 44,810.00 
Wagon drills 17,148.00 
Lathes 18,800.00 
Tractors 132,137.94 
Typesetting machine 15,518.98 
Grinding machines 23,670.00 
Engine lathes 25,509.00 
Power presses 18,280.00 
Gages 18,225.00 
Wagon cranes 15,070.00 


Reproducing mach. 37,941.00 
Gears 24,667.20 
Twist drills 16,292.88 
Turning mach. 77,565.00 
Turret lathes 41,487.50 


$4,486,707.03 
$11,912,054.86 
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90,000 in Training for Defense 


Jobs Under Government Program 


@ UNCLE SAM’S defense labor 
training program, now two months 
old, is proceeding fairly satisfactor- 
ily, but has not produced nor is ex- 
pected to produce any miracles in 
equipping this nation with an ade- 
quate supply of fully skilled man- 
power. 

As of Aug. 31, it is estimated 
90,000 trainees were enrolled in train- 
ing courses in public vocational 
schools. Twenty thousand have 
been placed in jobs. This represents 
a gain of 10,000 trainees and 17,000 
placed since July 31. 

Executives of metalworking com- 
panies who have hired the emer- 
gency-trained men generally express 
satisfaction with their calibre and 
with the rudimentary training they 
have been given in the vocational 
schools. They point out,’ however, 
that further training in the shops 
will be necessary before the new 
men become efficient workers, and 
that the burden of training skilled 
workers continues to rest on indus- 
try. 

One advantage of the government 
program is the service performed 
by the state employment services 
in selecting the men to be given the 
emergency training. This relieves 
company personnel directors of the 
task of interviewing large numbers 
of applicants and to a large extent 
weeds out unqualified applicants. 


Aptitude Tests Given 


Requirements for trainees may 
vary from locality to locality, but 
the following may be considered 
representative. The applicant must 
be between 18 and 35 vears of age 
and in geod health. Graduates of 
technical high schools are preferred. 
He must be able to score satisfac- 
torily in a general intelligence test. 
In addition he is given certain spe- 
cial tests designed to evaluate his 
physical and mental fitness for 
skilled work. These may include: 
Minnesota spatial relations, to test 
ability to judge space and distance 
in various. directions; Minnesota 
manual dexterity, to test dexterity 
in manual operaticns and to reveal 
any clumsiness, tendencies to fumble 
and similar obstacles in mastering 
the trades; tele-binocular tests, a 
thorough eye and vision examin- 
ation. 

The interest evidenced by the ap- 
plicant also is considered in making 
the selections. 

In some cases aS many as nine 
of ten applicants for the training 
have been turned down; the one 


selected is likely to become, with 
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further training, a_ satisfactory 
worker. 

This method of selection not only 
saves time for industry but also 
lessens its liability to unemployment 
compensation taxes which might re- 
sult if the company itself hired start- 


ers who would later prove unsatis- 


factory and would have to be dis- 


missed. 


The vocational training program 
was launched for the double pur- 
pose of alleviating unemployment 
and making persons with some skill 
available for work in the defense 
program. 

Program contemplated the train- 
ing of 50,000 WPA workers who 
were to be paid regular WPA wages 
during the training period. A hun- 
dred thousand others were to be 
taken either from the unemployed 
lists of state employment services 
or from persons who have jobs but 
want to improve their skill. Some 
$17,000,000 was made available for 
the program which got underway 
quickly but quietly under the direc- 
tion of Sidney Hillman, of the na- 
tional defense advisory commission, 
John W. Studebaker, United States 
commissioner of education, and 
others. 

Co-operation of state boards of 
education, local vocationa] schools, 
employers’ organizations, the state 
employment services, WPA, and 
other local groups was requested. 
The response was almost unanimous. 

The co-operation of local employ- 
ers’ groups and local vocational 
schools served to fit the training pro- 
gram to the needs of the locality in 
which applicants were trained. In 
many cases local employers aided in 
obtaining the machines on which 
the applicants are being trained. 
Associated Industries of Cleveland, 
for example, conducted a survey of 
its members to ascertain which had 





@ Twenty thousand young men given 
rudimentary training under the govern- 
ment’s defense labor training program 
have been absorbed by industry. Met- 
alworking executives report they have 
been carefully selected and with fur- 
ther specialized training should soon 
develop into efficient workers. 

In this article, the second of a series 
on what is being done to train the es- 
timated 1,250,000 skilled workers need- 
ed for America’s defense program, the 
government's plan is evaluated. It can 
perform no miracles, but, with the co- 
operation of local industrial groups, is 
providing a valuable contribution to 
our national defense. 





which could be made 


equipment 
available. 

Although the program was volun- 
tary there were thousands of appli- 
eants for the training in industrial 


cities. Many of these, of course, 

were refused as unfit for the pro- 

gram. 
Courses offered varied. They 


were selected to fill the needs of 
the communities’ industries, present 
and _ si potential. Vecational high 
schools offered instruction for air- 
craft mechanics, machinists, auto 


mechanics, sheet metal workers, 
welders, cabinet makers, pattern 
makers, electricians, blacksmiths, 
riveters, lathe operators, punch 


press operators, drill press oper- 
ators, draftsmen, and for assembly 
line operatives. 

Engineering schools’ cffered 
courses in drafting, testing, theories 
underlying many electrical appli- 
ances such as radio; instrument 
manufacturing; machine tool manu- 
facturing; scientific bases of weld- 
ing, as well as specifications writing 
and blue printing; supervisory or 
clerical jobs involving a combination 
of engineering and commerce re- 
quired in industry; personnel super- 
vision, and designing. 

Courses usually consisted of 200 
hours of instruction. 


Chrysler Director Helps 


Coincident with the _ vocational 
training program was the move- 
ment sponsored by the _ national 
youth administration to direct train- 
ing of 100,000 young men from 
18 te 25 for industry. John Haien, 
director of youth training for Chrys- 
ler Corp., Detroit, was named direc- 
tor of mechanical and manual train- 
ing of the NYA, and is spending 
part of his time in Washington, at 
the same time retaining his post 
with Chrysler. 

Under his direction, the NYA pro- 
gram is being carried on in two sec- 
tions. The first is the forming of a 
group of resident work training cen- 
ters in rural sections throughout 
the country where young men be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 21 will 
live together and be taught how to 
work with their hands. Work shops 
provided in connection with these 
group projects will be fitted with 
tools and a regular plan of training 
and production worked out. About 
100 boys will work together in each 
of these groups for six-month 
periods. 

The second phase is the organiza- 
tion of nonresident groups in var- 
ious industrial areas. In these, the 
period of training will be the same 
as in the resident groups, with work 
shops provided and training given in 
hand tool work. 

He is well qualified to direct this 
enterprise, as he has originated 
similar works among sons of em- 
ployes of Chrysler Corp. At present, 
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there are more than 6000 sons of 
Chrysler employes participating in 
youth activities, including craft edu- 
cational work. 

Government arsenals and navy 
yards, of course, have in the past 
carried on their own training pro- 
grams. The greatly expanded arms 
program, however, found’ these 
plants just as short of skilled men 
as private industry. 

When the war department decided 
it was necessary to place operations 
on a 24-hour, 6-day basis, require- 
ments for arsenal workers were 
eased. Applicants could be as old 
as 62 instead of 45 years and need 
have only two instead of four years’ 
apprenticeship. Still the needed 
skilled men were not available. 


Few Meet Arsenal Requirements 


The Frankford arsenal at Phil- 
adelphia is an example. There 3000 
trained workers were urgently need- 
ed; if these were found, jobs would 
be created for 7000 semiskilled 
workers. 

Appeals for trained men were 
broadcast and thousands of men 
responded; only a handful had the 
training required. These were main- 
ly mechanics and few were tool or 
instrument makers, lens grinders 
or possessed other skills needed. 

Arsenal heads made preparations 
to search farther afield for trained 
men and there were hints that if 
the needed workers were not found 
soon, that some system of govern- 
ment priority for workers might be 
instituted. 

Best estimates of the number of 


additicnal skilled workers needed 
by the end of this year range from 
750,000 to more than 1,250,000. The 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
has just concluded a survey which 
indicates 110,800 tool engineers, 408,- 
800 tool and die-makers and 741,000 
skilled mechanics are needed im- 
mediately or for expansions planned 
during remainder of year. 

For immediate precduction re- 
quirements, the _ society’s survey 
shows, there are needed: 32,570 tool 
engineers; 127,750 tool and diemak- 
ers; 408,816 skilled mechanics. 

To take care of definitely planned 
expansions, the following additional 
men would be needed: 78,208 tool 
engineers; 281,060 tool and diemak- 
ers; 332,160 skilled mechanics. 

Fifty-three per cent cf all metal- 
working plants have definite plans 
to increase productive capacity dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 

Although the shortage of skilled 
help is general throughout the coun- 
try, considerable variation in the 
type of shortages was found. Need- 
ing tool engineers were 25 per cent 
ef the plants in New England, 31 
per cent in the Middle Atlantic states 
and 25 per cent in the East North 
Central states. Tool and die men 
were needed by 57 per cent of plants 
in New England, 62 per cent in the 
Middle Atlantic states and 51 per 
cent in the East North Central 
states. Skilled mechanics were 
wanted in 43 per cent of New Eng- 
land plants, 69 per cent of Middle 
Atlantic plants and 64 per cent in 
East North Central. 

Typical of varying 


local condi- 


Youth Learns Armament Manufacture at Arsenal 





@ Serious shortage of skilled workers has forced Rock Island arsenal, Illinois. 
to expand its apprentice training program. An instructor, above, is illustrating 


the mathematics of armament manufacture to a class of students. 


Meanwhile 


veteran mechanics are making the arsenal a beehive of activity. Acme photo 
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tions were Michigan and Ohio. Less 
than 7 per cent of Ohio plants need 
tool engineers, compared with 25 
per cent in Michigan. In contrast, 
66 per cent of Ohio plants need ad- 
ditional tool and diemakers, com- 
pared to less than 38 per cent in 
Michigan. Skilled mechanics are 
needed by 86 per cent of Ohio’s met- 
alworking plants, compared with 
only 50 per cent required in Michi- 
gan. 

The society’s questionnaires also 
revealed what metalworking plant 
executives believed the reasons for 
the present shortage. Three lead- 
ing causes: 

1—Educational system has _ not 
kept pace with machine age. 

2—Union labor’s restrictive atti- 
tude toward use of apprentices by 
industry. 

3—Slowing down and interruption 
of industrial training programs 
through depression years. 

Survey also revealed 30 per cent 
of plants now have some type of ap- 
prentice training program, while 41 
per cent train some men for their 
own particular requirements.  Vir- 
tually all the larger organizations 
have training programs. 


LABOR 


STEEL EMPLOYMENT, 
PAYROLLS GAIN IN JULY 


BH NUMBER employed in the steel] 
industry rose during July to a total 
of 549,000, representing an increase 
of 14,000 over June, when 535,000 
employes were at work, according 
to the American Iron and Stee] in- 
stitute. 

Employment in July was more 
than 20 per cent greater than in 
July, 1939, when steel employment 
totaled 453,000. 

Payrolls also increased during 
July to $82,215,000, which compares 
with $77,388,000 in June and with 
$59,900,000 in July a year ago. 

Wage-earning employes in the in- 
dustry averaged 85.6 cents per 
hour in July, against 85.9 cents in 
both June of this year and July, 


1939. 
Number of hours worked per 
week by wage earners averaged 


36.5 in July, compared with 35.9 
in June and 31.0 in July of last 
vear. 


CIO LOSES BARGAINING 
VOTE AT IRON MINES 


An independent union won over 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing com- 
mittee, CIO affiliate, in a national 
labor relations board election at 
two Pickands, Mather & Co. mines 
at Iron River, Mich., last week. 
The independent union polled 209 
votes to 106 for the SWOC. 

Public opposition to SWOC’s at- 
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tempts to unionize Iron county was 
declared editorially by the Jron 

River Reporter. The 
pointed out that Iron county is a 
“district of low quality ores,” and 
that several fully equipped mines 
are idle despite the high rate of 
ore shipments in general and an 
anticipated continued high rate of 
steel production. 

Should the union’s attempt be 
successful, the newspaper warns, 
producers could turn from _ Iron 
county to ether mining districts 
with the least loss and inconveni- 
ence. The community, which de- 
pends largely on mining operations, 
then would suffer greatly. 


MACHINES COMPENSATE 
FOR LACK OF WORKERS 


United States has an available 
labor supply of 55,000,000 persons 
of which about 45,000,000 are em- 
ployed. These figures compare with 
a combined total labor supply of 
Germany and Italy of 56,000,000 per- 
sons. With the labor supply of Aus 
tria, Czechoslovakia and _ Poland 
added, the axis powers have avail- 
able from 80,000,000 to 85,000,000 
workers; with France and Belgium 
included, the total is almost 110,000,- 
000 persons, according to a booklet 
published by  Farrel-Birmingham 
Co. Inc., Ansonia, Conn., entitled 
The Great Reliance for National De- 
fense. 

“The only factor that compensates 
for our relative inferiority in man- 
hours is the tremendous productivity 
per man-hour of our highly mechan- 
ized industries,” the booklet states. 
“Figures currently available show 
the installed horsepower of our in- 
dustrial equipment to be twice the 
per capita figures of Germany and 
Italy. The mechanization of Amer- 
ica ... is the only factor which 
serves partially to compensate for 
our inferiority in labor supply.” 


LABOR-DEFENSE CONTRACT TO 
PROTECT JOBS, SENIORITY 


Quality Aluminum Casting Co., 
Waukesha, Wis., signed a two-year 
contract containing a special “war 
clause” with CIO’s automobile 
workers’ union last week. Jobs and 
seniority rights of employes called 
or who volunteer for active army 
service will be protected. 

The “war clause” provides for re- 
employment within 60 days after 
honorable discharge from active 
military service, if the worker is 
physically fit. 

Employe’s seniority rights’ will 
accumulate during the _ military 
service tenure. Men who replac2 
other employes while the latter are 
in the army service will be informed 
of the conditions attendant upon 
thcir receiving the job. 
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FINANCIAL 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE 
SELLS $10,000,000 NOTES 


@ Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., has completed a 
private sale of $10,000,000 serial 
notes, dated Aug. 15, to eight banks 
and one insurance company. The 
notes were sold at 100. 

Company will apply proceeds of 
the sale toward redemption, Oct. 1, 
at 101%, of $10,000,000 of the out- 
standing $30,000,000 Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube convertible 4 per cent 
debentures, due Sept. 1, 1948. De- 
bentures totaling $5,400,000 are be- 
ing paid and redeemed in anticipa- 
tion of all sinking fund requirements 
under the indenture. 

The notes are in seven series, one 
maturing each Aug. 15, from 1941- 
47 inclusive, Principal amount of 
each of the first six series is $1,500,- 
000; the seventh is $1,000,000. In- 
terest rates vary by maturities 
from 0.5 per cent to 2.25 per cent. 


McKEESPORT TIN PLATE NETS 
$287,993 IN FIRST HALF 


McKeesport Tin Plate Corp., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., reports net income in 
first half, 1940, was $287,993, equal 
to 40 cents per share on common. 
This compared with $234,678 net 
profit, equal to 32 cents per com- 
mon share, earned in the period last 
year. 

In accordance with established 
practice in preparing its interim 
statements, the corporation has de- 
ferred a portion of its selling, gen- 
eral and administrative expenses in- 
curred during off-season months. 
Portion so deferred, totaling $101,- 
512, will be charged to operations 
during the remainder of the year 
ending Dec, 31, 1940. In like period 
of 1939 deferred portion was $168,- 
037. 

Income account for six months 
ended June 30: 


a ne 6 
Costs and expenses .......... 7,448,554 
Ps See pcb, Wy sh at 3s 437,628 
RPReUe  ROVOEINE 9.5 hin Stee Face ows 35,356 
cE a ne 472,984 
Interest and amortization... . 123,595 
Federal, state income taxes... 62,550 
See SEE vo oso Saw eee oo eo 287 ,993 


WARNER & SWASEY OFFERING 
OVERSUBSCRIBED FIRST DAY 


Subscriptions in excess of the 
amount of Warner & Swasey Co. 
stock offered the public in Cleveland 
last week were received by 12:30 
the first day, according to Hamil- 
ton Wilson, underwriters’ represen. 
tative. The Cleveland turret lathe 
and astronomical instrument manu- 
facturer, making its first public of- 
fering, placed 276,580 shares of com- 
mon stock on the market at $23 per 
share. 

Approximately 90,000 shares were 











absorbed in the Cleveland market. 
The issue was also well received, ac- 
cording to report, in New England, 
New York and the Twin Cities. 


Thirty-five thousand shares were 
offered by the company itself, with 
net proceeds to be added to its gen- 
eral fund. Remaining , 241,580 
shares were to be sold for the ac. 
count of certain stockholders, large- 
ly heirs of the Warner and Swasey 
estates or relatives who are offering, 
in the aggregate, less than half 
their holdings. 

Company’s preferred stock will 
be retired shortly, either through 
an offer of exchange for the com- 
mon, or through redemption out of 
treasury cash. 


PROPOSED TAXES WILL AFFECT 
EARNINGS “SUBSTANTIALLY” 


Second half earnings of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., are likely to be sub- 
stantially affected by accruals for 
proposed retroactive new taxes, ac- 
cording to A. W. Robertson, chair- 
man. The new taxes, said Mr. 
Robertson last week, were not and 
could not be taken into account for 
the first half, and must be provided 
from the second six months’ earn- 
ings. 

He pointed out Westinghouse may 
find it necessary to set aside as 
much as $500,000 per month, in ad- 
dition to the regular monthly ac- 
cruals of more than $1,000,000, for 
the rest of this year to cover the 
proposed taxes. 


Mr. Robertson also reported the 
company’s total payroll for first 
half, 1940, was $51,000,000. Employes 
currently on the payroll total more 
than 52,000. Average monthly earn- 
ings per employe have increased 
from $147 to $169 in the past year, 
he declared. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., regular quarterly of 
$1.12’ per share on the company’s 
4'%2 per cent cumulative convertible 
preferred, payable Oct. 15 to record 
of Sept. 16. This will be the first 
regular dividend to be paid after 
distribution on Aug. 30 of $1.12% 
per share, representing all accumu- 
lated and unpaid dividends. 


Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit, 50 
cents per share on capital stock, 
payable Sept. 25 to record of Sept. 
14, Previous payment, 25 cents per 
share, was made June 25. The cor- 
poration’s directors voted to conside1' 
future dividend action on the basis 
of then current conditions and pros- 
pects, rather than to make regular 
quarterly payments. Except for sec- 
ond and third quarters in 1938, the 
company has for several years paid 
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25 cents quarterly, with occasional 
extras. 

Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., 
50 cents per share on capital stock, 
payable Sept. 20 to record of Sept. 
10. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., regular quarterly of $1.25 
per share on $5 preferred and $1.50 
per share on $6 preferred stock, both 
payable Oct. 1 to record of Sept. 13. 

Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., $1.50 per share 
on common, payable Sept. 20 to rec- 
ord of Sept. 9. Previous payments of 
75 cents each were made June 21 and 
March 21. 


‘‘Depression Baby’’ Ends 
Decade of Production 


@ Great Lakes Steel Corp., Michi- 
gan’s “depression baby,” last week 
ended its first decade of produc- 
tion. First heat was tapped at 
the mill Aug. 23, 1930. 

Subsidiary of National Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Great Lakes 
Steel employed 830 men in 1930. 
This increased to 7493 in 1939. 
Payroll rose from $1,938,000 to $13,- 
700,000, production from 500,000 
tons the first year to more than 
2,000,000 in 1939. 

George R. Fink, president, re- 
ceived many congratulations. 


Canada Sets New Pig 
Iron Record in July 


@ Canadian pig iron production for 
July at 95,924 gross tons set a new 
monthly record. Steel ingots and 
castings and ferroalloy production 
failed to reach former records, 
though ingot output was larger than 
in June. Production for seven 
months set a new high record in 
ingots, pig iron and_ ferroalloys. 
Canadian Furnace Co., Port Col- 
borne, Ont., blew in a relined fur- 
nace and Algoma Steel Corp., Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., blew in a third 
stack, leaving only one idle. Nine 
out of ten Canadian stacks are now 
in production. 


Comparisons of steel, iron and fer- 
realloy production are as follows: 


Steel Pig Ferro- 

ingots iron alloys 
July, 1940 ..... 164,501 95,924 9,257 
June, 1940 .... 160,594 88,656 10,128 
Stay: 1838 ......% 107,810 59,587 6,475 
7 mos., 1940... 1,085,063 645,551 67,501 
7 mos., 1939... 664,725 356,108 37,379 


TIN PLATE SCRAP EXPORTS 


Four export licenses for 567 gross 
tons of tin plate scrap, valued at 
$9927 were issued in July. State 
department reports 51 such licenses 
were issued in the seven months 
ending July 31 for 3533 gross tons, 
valued at $66,384.70. In all cases 
the tin plate scrap was destined for 
Japan. 
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PRODUCTION... Up 


@ STEELWORKS operations last week advanced 1 point to 91% per cent. 
Six districts reported gains, three declined and three held the rate of the 
preceding week. A vear ago the rate was 64 per cent; two years ago, 


44% per cent. 


Detroit—Advanced 1 point to 93 
per cent, open hearths under re- 
pair holding production down. 

St. Louis—Addition of one open 
hearth by an East Side interest 
raised the rate 2% points to 80 
per cent, the best since January 
when 83 per cent was reached fer 
two weeks. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Steady at 88 
per cent, which has been main- 
tained since the beginning of 
August. 

Cincinnati—Down 1 point to 
per cent on slight interruptions for 
repairs. 

New England — Furnace repair 
brought the rate down 5 points to 
80 per cent. 

Central eastern seaboard Un- 
changed at 89 per cent, with heavi- 
er orders indicating an _ increase 
soon. 

Chicago—Rose 1 point to 99 per 
cent on increases by three plants. 
With five producers exceeding 100 
per cent of rated capacity produc- 
tion is practically at the top. 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Aug. 31 Change 1939 1938 
Pittsburgh .... 86.5 35 358 32 
Chicago ..... 99 1 54 40 
astern Fa. ... 8&9 None 44 33 
Youngstown . &4 + 1 56 45 
Wheeling ..... 98 1 86 54 
Cleveland ..... 90 135 80 41 
Buffalo ....... 90.5 None 60.5 49 
Birmingham .. 88 None 75 56 
New England... S80 5 70 50 
Cincinnati .... 77 - 1 66 65 
we Se Ls. os SO 25 63.5 45 
ei | ae 93 1 90 67 
Average ere ap + J 64 44.5 





Wheeling—Production last week 
declined 1 point to 98 per cent. A 
further slight drop is expected this 
week, on account of the holiday. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. has blown in 
a blast furnace at Martins Ferry, O. 

Pittsburgh—Further rise of 3% 
points to 86% per cent in effect to 
meet deliveries. Labor Day inter- 
ruption probably will lower the 
average rate this week. 

Buffalo — Sustained at 90% pel 
cent. Backlogs indicate mainte- 
nance of this rate, except as fur- 
nace repair may interrupt. 

Cleveland — Enlarged production 
by all interests caused a rise of 3% 
points to 90 per cent, the highest 
of the year. 

Youngstown, O.—With two besse- 
mers and 66 open hearths in pro- 
duction the rate last week ad- 
vanced 1 point to 84 per cent. Shar- 
on Steel Corp. added one open 
hearth. Labor Day idleness. will 
bring a reduction to about 75 pei 
cent this week. 


Steel Circus 


@ U.S. S. Mechanical Circus is be- 
ing exhibited by Columbia Steel Co., 
United States Steel Corp. subsidiary, 
at Pacific coast state fairs. The com- 
pany reports that it is complete 
with “big top,’ wild animals, 
trapeze performer and ring master. 
The mechanical ring master calls 
attention to the various attractions 
within the tent and puts the mechan- 
ical performers through their paces. 
These include “nail-driving monkeys, 
a lion who fights his own reflection 
in a stainless steel mirror, a wire 
rope jumping tiger, a bull worrying 
a section of U. S. S. fence, and 
Charles the Great, an equine sen: 
sation, who answers questions about 
galvanized roofing sheets.” 











July Iron, Steel Exports 14.2 


Per Cent of Domestic Production 


@ REGISTERING the third marked 
increase in as many months, exports 
of iron and steel, excluding scrap, 
set a new high in July, with 707,809 
gross tons, valued at $39,511,996, bu- 
reau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce reports. 

Exports in June were 617,678 tons, 
valued at $38,794,157, while those in 
July, 1939 were 163,598 tons valued 
at $12,141,748. 

Compared with steel ingot produc- 
tion in July, exports represented 
14.2 per cent of the domestic steel 
output. In June this proportion had 
been 12.5 per cent; in July, 1939, 
only 5.1 per cent. 

in the first seven months of 1940 
a total of 3,478,423 tons of iron and 
steel, valued at $237,482,208, was ex- 
ported, more than three times as 
much in quantity and nearly three 
times as much in value as in the 
comparable period of 1939—1,086,873 
tons valued at $82,396,045. 

Continued large purchases of in- 
gots, blooms, etc., again made the 
United Kingdom the month’s lead- 
ing export market, with a total of 
376,066 tons of iron and steel; fol- 
lowed by Canada taking 69,969 tons. 

Exports of scrap, 327,129 gross 
tons, valued at $5,459,356, were 
slightly higher in July than in June, 
when the trade amounted to 318,369 
tons, valued »t $5,261,321. 

Seven months’ cumulative exvorts 
show the 1940 trade in scrap to be 
well under the levels set in 1939, 
exports in the January-July period 
of the earlier vear having amounted 
to 2,139,018 tons valued at $31,342,- 
427, against: the 1940 figure of 1,808,- 
234 tons valued at $30,587,934. 

Leading purchaser of iron and 
steel scrap in July was the United 
Kingdom, taking 140,365 tons. Japan 
ranked second with 113,926 tons; 
Canada third, 57,104 tons. 


JULY MACHINERY EXPORTS 
DECLINE 15 PER CENT 

Industrial machinery exports 
from the United States declined 15 
per cent in July, to $31,093,954 from 
$36,682,663 in June, according to the 
machinery division, department of 
commerce. 

Power-driven metalworking ma- 
chinery was responsible for a large 
part of the drop, declining 20 per 
cent from $18,564,300 in June to 
$14,906,312 in July. Lathe exports 
last month were valued at $2,377,133, 
compared with $3,869,946 in June. 
Shipments of drilling machines 
amounted to $844,539, compared with 
$1,176,998. Rolling machinery ex. 
ports were $1,006,770, against $2,884,- 
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832 in June. Exports of milling ma- 
chines, $1,903,285, and of grinding 
machines, $2,316,361, were substan- 
tially the same as in the preceding 
month. 

Shipments of metalworking ma- 
chinery, other than power-driven, 
were $582,087, little changed from 
June’s $596,917. 





UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 


Jan. 
thru 
July June July 
ARTICLES 1940 1940 1940 
Pig iron 70,790 30,915 201,726 
Ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen ...... 150 777 10,247 
Other ferroalloys ... 2,552 3,087 8,409 
Ingots, blooms, etc.: 
Not containing alloy 273,862 206,403 893,982 
Alloy, incl. stainless 4,772 9,525 22,980 
Steel bars, cold fin. 2,276 2,815 23,843 
Bars, iron cael 1,324 1,362 9,684 
Bars, concrete .... 8,472 10,257 88,374 
Other steel bars: 
Not containing alloy 39,651 29,434 221,072 


Stainless steel ... 19 33 548 

Alloy, not stainless 1,727 3,006 15,832 
Wire rods ‘ 21,162 124,346 
Boiler plate ... > 880 754 6,392 
Other plates, not fab.: 


Not containing alloy 33,840 48,551 247,495 

Stainless steel ... 29 107 265 

Alloy, not stainless 176 125 1,525 
Skelp, iron or steel... 13,012 11,290 14,433 
Sheets, galv. iron... 777 1,102 5,621 
Sheets, galv. steel 13,811 13,200 97,639 
Sheets ‘‘black’’ steel: 

Not containing alloy 41,021 48,852 267,528 

Stainless steel .... 87 154 1,069 

Alloy, not stainless 31 509 3,599 
Sheets, black iron . 2,553 2,239 19,405 


Strip steel, cold-rolled: 
Not containing alloy 5,400 4,317 29,974 
Stainless steel 76 49 397 
Alloy, not stainless 56 35 259 
Strip steel, hot-rolled: 


Not containing alloy 12,437 10,028 75,9035 


Stainless steel .. a 1 45 
Alloy, not stainless 21 58 318 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 30,078 33,386 294,627 
Terne plate (including 
long ternes) ..... 369 688 3,497 
Tanks, except lined. 2,082 2,546 16,276 
Shapes, not fabricated 24,5°7 26.777 131.222 
Shapes, fabricated 4,359 9,123 13,080 
Plates, fabricated 642 1,560 9,504 
Metal lath ... : 75 31 826 
Frames and sashes 150 59 1,059 
Sheet piling : is 1,673 3,105 8,548 
Rails, 60 lbs. mi 12,367 2,227 52,615 
Rails under 60 Ibs. 921 2,635 12,847 
Rails, relaying 3,249 180 9,327 
Rail fastenings ene 900 429 5,752 
Switches, frogs, crsgs 115 139 2.0%1 
Railroad spikes ..... 494 239 3,057 
Rallroad bolts, nuts, 
na tr are ear 124 187 1,379 
Boiler tubes, seamless 1,973 1,378 12,304 
Boiler tubes, welded 162 269 1,305 
Pipe: 
Seamless casing and 
oilline ’ va 8,615 7,083 72,972 
Do., welded . ‘ 916 1,040 20,619 
Seamless black . 4,402 3,455 20,380 


Pipe fittings: 


Mall.-iron screwed 737 306 3,176 
Cast-iron screwed. 200 369 1,720 


Pipe and fittings for: 
Cast-iron pressure. 6 
Cast-iron soil 4 
Pipe, welded: 
Black steel ..... 4,220 4,938 
> . 
4 


24,045 
Black wrought-iron 186 616 5,140 
Galv. steel arb ,361 4,432 31,076 
Galv. wrought-iron. 750 1,217 4,917 
All other pipe, fittings 1,866 1,111 9,510 
Wire: 
Plain iron or steel. . 8,204 7,655 51,871 
Galvanized -s 5,253 5,953 32,670 
Barbed ; ; 3,580 3,658 19,149 





Jan. 


thru 
July June July 
ARTICLES 1940 1940 1940 
Woven-wire fencing 279 308 2,578 
Woven-wire sc’n cloth: 
Insect aaa gtd : 77 57 401 
Other nc : 150 171 1,295 
Wire rope and cable. 1,012 683 6,039 
Wire strand ........ 280 38 883 
Electric welding rods 363 344 2,094 
Card clothing : 1 2 9 
Other wire ..... 1,486 1,034 10,235 
Wire nails 5,524 5,707 33,366 
Horseshoe nails ... 173 86 657 
Tacks ceetued Paitin s 112 45 495 
Other nails, staples 687 605 3,206 
Ordinary bolts, ma- 
chine screws .... 2,192 1,675 10,108 
Castings: 
Gray iron (incl 
semisteel) ....... 289 394 2,594 
Malleable-iron ... 308 225 1,340 
Steel, not alloy ... 84 70 1,069 
Alloy, incl. stainless 105 65 868 
Car wheels, tires, and 
axles: 
Wheels and tires... 663 1,350 7,256 
Axles, no wheels... 36 245 1,244 
Axles with wheels. . 17 31 829 
Horseshoes and calks 9 25 216 
Forgings, n.e.s.: 
Not containing alloy 2,191 2,898 13,864 
Alloy, incl. stainless 137 568 2,577 


707,809 617,678 3,478,423 


Total bg dus 
Scrap, iron and steel 326,546 317,202 1,796,089 
Serap, tin plate ..... 150 158 2,841 
Tin plate circles, 
strips, cobbles, etc. 101 457 2,691 
Waste-waste tin plate 226 319 5,132 
*Terneplate clippings 
and scrap a 106 233 1,481 


Total scrap 327,129 318,369 1,808,254 
GRAND TOTAL .. .1,034,938 936,047 5,286,657 
Iron ore 258,201 278,689 626,638 


*New class 





IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS 
CONTINUE TO DECLINE 


July imports of iron and steel 
products, excluding scrap, fell to 
3390 gross tons valued at $351,826, 
from 5504 tons valued at $530,343 
imported in June, according to bu- 
reau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce. July, 1939, imports totaled 
27,516 tons valued at $1,285,390. 

For the first seven months of 1940 
imports totaled 42,178 tons valued at 
$4,851,403, 22 per cent by quantity 
and 43 per cent by value of the 189,- 
707 tons valued at $11,311,696 im- 
ported in the comparable period of 
1939. 

Canada in July supplied 1962 tons, 
Sweden 470 tons, British India 350 
tons and Norway 309 tons. Pig iron 





U. S. FOREIGN TRADE IN IRON AND 
STEEL, INCLUDING SCRAP 


Gross Tons 
———_1940-———— ———_1939- 


Exports Imports Exports Imports 





Jan. 583,521 8,274 362,672 27,664 
Feb. 671,301 6,740 359,690 19,149 
Mar, 663,980 5,096 474,360 25,369 
April 612,906 6,674 394,008 44,083 
May 783,964 7,759 532,641 28,142 
June 936,047 5,505 588,856 32,587 
July 1,034,938 3,542 513,664 30,851 
AMEE os ns 477,078 28,328 
SE gee ree 575,613 29,874 
BRB ae Gc aaa 591,856 19,189 
ee Dade 605,555 15,216 
es: See Ai atom 600,437 14,709 
Total 6,076,429 315,161 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTS FOR CONSUMP- 
TION OF TRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
(Gross Tons) 


Jan. 
through 
July June July 

ARTICLES 1940 1940 1940 
ON SO ere Fy J 643 6,842 
Boome ion... ..:...... a Foe 609 
Ferromanganese (1)... 319 1,346 8,263 
Spiegeleisen .......... 662 2,260 9,163 
Ferrochrome (2) ...... ha ih daa RG 1 
Ferrosilicon (3) ; a 103 126 766 
Other ferroalloys (4)... rae 55 215 
Steel ingots, blooms, ete. .....  ..... 3 
Billets, solid or hollow... ..... 31 437 
Concrete reinfore. bars. ... 1 8 
Hollow bar, drill steel. 27 32 844 
Bars, solid or hollow ... 26 80 1,744 
BO SED. . ccc cesces wees viens ey 5 aie 
See ee ines 194 
J re 18 78 3,944 
Boiler and other plate 

(including skelp) .... 3 1 ) 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate 13 i) 102 
Die blocks blanks, etc. ... ae 12 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 

and terneplate ...... 15 6 72 
Structural shapes .... SP 2k, 691 
Sashes and frames .. Eye 16 16 
CP ee sah +) | esacm.. <eeale * 
Rails, track material. .. 531 531 1,416 
Cast-iron pipe, fittings ...... ... 419 
Mall. iron pipe fittings ..... ... 2 
Welded pipe .......... __ MaeeSte 31 
i” ee 151 135 2,159 
el | + ee 13 
Other hoops and bands. ..... ..... 599 
Barved wife .......... | ee 86 
Round iron, steel wire. . 20 18 S06 
Teleg., telephone wire.. .... es ‘e 
Flat wire, steel strips. 256 101 1,612 
Wire rope and strand .. 41 56 467 
gl re + rae 1 
Nails, tacks, staples ... 1 8 104 
Bolts, nuts, and rivets = 3 127 
Horse and mule shoes = 2 3 
Castings and forgings 22 23 398 

WM. whpkvotcivccce Cea” Boone” 4230 
Iron and steel scrap 152 1 1,412 
GRAND TOTAL ... 3,542 5,505 43,590 


(1) Manganese content; (2) chrome content; 
(3) silicon content; (4) alloy content. 


ORIGIN OF JULY IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Man- Ferro- 


Iron Pig ganese man- 
ore iron ore ganese 
United Kingdom 100 
ae ere = 
Brazil . 86,375 ture 4,194 
Canada 33,841 717 tks 
Pre 771 ; 59 
| ero ce = 24 fo 8,058 
| ne eat uae 
rae ol’ ae . ; 
Pritish India... ..... 350 2,738 
Philippine Is. iets ‘ 1,825 
Netherland 
ae aie ; 286 
Soviet Russia wate bls , 11,588 
moan Amica... ..... os 5,750 
Gold Coast. bite 3,183 
Norway .... ea a ie 284 
en he eee mee Soe 35 
Total we - 249,397 1,067 37,681 319 
Sheets, Struc- Hoops 


skelp and tural Steel and 
sawplate steel bars bands 
United Kingdom 13 ; : 2 


Belgium my 4 ; 
ee re te, : 1 
POON 6 ean : 13 4 26 





was the chief commodity imported 
in July in point of tonnage, 1067 
tons, including 717 tons from Cana- 
da and 350 tons from British India. 
Receipts of spiegeleisen, 662 tons, 
were all from Canada and of the 
319 tons of ferromanganese imported 
284 tons were from Norway and 35 
from Japan. Canada contributed 
444 tons and Mexico 86 tons of the 
531 tons of railway track material 
imports. Sweden supplied the en- 
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tire 256 tons of flat wire and steel 
strip. 

Iron and steel scrap receipts 
amounted to 152 tons valued at 
$2286, compared with 1 ton valued 
at $9 imported in June. Canada 
supplied 151 tons and Mexico 1 ton 
of the July scrap imports. In July, 
1939, sctap imports totaled 3385 
tons, valued at $33,568. 


FARM EQUIPMENT EXPORTS 
IN SMALLER VOLUME 


July farm equipment exports 
were valued at $6,563,090, compared 
with $7,179,482 in June, a decline of 
8 per cent. In July, 1939, the ex- 
ports were $6,991,805, the July fig- 
ure this year representing a loss of 
6 per cent. A small increase in ex- 
ports of tractors, parts and acces- 
sories was more than offset by de- 
creased shipments of all other 
classes, the machinery division, de- 
partment of commerce, reports. 

July exports of tillage implements 
totaled $446,401 compared with $460,- 








124 in July, 1939, a decline of 3 
per cent. July exports of tractors, 
parts and accessories totaled §$3,- 
763,260, a gain of 5 per cent over 
$3,567,968 in July, 1939. Shipments 
of wheel tractors were down 19 per 
cent, while tracklaying tractor ex- 
ports increased 16 per cent over 
July, last year. 

Harvesting machinery exports in 
July were valued at $1,898,435, a 
drop of 11 per cent from’ $2,135,795 
exported in July, 1939. Reductions 
were mainly in combines and grain 





B@ Additional news of interest in 
the steel and metalworking indus- 
tries will be found on pages 78, 79 
and 100. 





harvesters and binders. All other 
types of farm equipment exported 
in July totaled $454,994, a decrease 
of 45 per cent from $827,918, the 
value of such exports in July, 1939. 


Russia Planning Three New 


Steel Plants in 5-Year Program 


g@ ANNOUNCEMENT from Moscow, 
U.S.S.R., last week, of a project in- 
volving three large iron and steel 
plants, to be completed within five 
years, indicates Russia is reaching 
for first place in steel production in 
Europe and Asia. While the an- 
nouncement carried little detail it 
stated one plant will be in the south- 
ern Ural mountains, which divide 
Russia in Europe from Siberia, one 
in Siberia, and one in northwestern 
Russia. All equipment is to be 
built in Russia. 

In the first five-year plan three 
plants were built, with the aid of 
American engineers. One was at 
Magnitogorsk, at the foot of the 
Ural mountains where immense re- 
serves of high-grade iron ore are 
available. A second was in Siberia, 
some 1400 miles east of Magnito- 
gorsk, at Kouznetsk, where coking 
coal is plentiful. The plan was to 
carry ore to Kouznetsk and coke 
from there to Magnitogorsk. The 
third was in southern Russia near 
the Sea of Azov. 

An indication of the size of Rus- 
sian plants is found in the announce- 
ment in 1935 of a project at Bakal, 
in the Urals, which was to have 
three blast furnaces with capacity 
of 1100 tons per day; 20 open hearths 
of 100-tons capacity, five 40-ton acid 
open hearths, two 60-ton basic open 
hearths and three 30-ton electric fur- 


naces. 
Growth of Russian steel output 


from 1929 to 1939 is shown in the 
accompanying table, from annual 
reports in STEEL. The increase was 
from 4,829,000 tons in 1929 to 18,- 
500,000 tons in 1939. 

With capacity figured at 19,000,- 
000 tons per year, Russia is in sec- 
ond place in Europe, exceeded only 
by Germany with 26,000,000 tons 
capacity. However, capacities of 
countries now under German con- 
trol total about 47,700,000 tons. The 
following are estimates by Vincent 
Delport, London, STEEL’s European 
manager: 


EUROPEAN STEEL INGOT CAPACITIES 
Gross Tons 
26,000,000 
15,000,000 
14,700,000 
10,000,000 


Germany 
2tussia 

Great Britain 
France 


Belgium 1,300,000 
Luxemburg 2,800,000 
Italy .. 2,500,000 
Poland 2,100,000 
Czechia ... 1,750,000 
Sweden : ; 1,300,000 
Hungary 750,000 
Spain 500,000 


Rumania 250,000 


RUSSIAN INGOT OUTPUT 
Gross Tons 


1929 ; : 1,828,000 
1930 . ‘ 5,610,000 
1931 Sides \s 3 5,333,000 
ISB... ; } 5,900,000 
1983. 6,790,000 
1964 .. ; : 9,412,000 
i935 ; 12,320,000 
1936 16,080,000 
1937 te 17,493,000 
1938 ; 18,150,000 
1939 . , 18,500,000 
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Navy Continues Steel Purchases on Six-Months Basis. 


Senate Committee Delays Labor Amendments Report. 


WPA Projects Aiding National Defense To Continue. 


Byrd Seeks Senate Investigation of Defense Program. 


WASHINGTON 
@ THAT the navy department’s new 
policy of buying steel for delivery 
over a six months’ period has been 
successful is indicated by the fact 
that Sept. 6 the department will 
open bids covering another six 
months. 

Navy officers who have worked 
on this plan are enthusiastic about 
the results, and _ steel producers 
also are reported well pleased. The 
bids are for structural steel only; 
no armor plate. 

In an effort to eliminate a long- 
term guarantee of prices on new 
ship construction, the navy depart- 
ment some months ago issued a 
steel] schedule combining new con- 
struction and repair needs and ask- 
ing for firm prices for a_ six 
months’ period. In the past the 
navy has_ purchased _ steel by 
two methods: Bulk of steel for new 
ship construction was purchased 
on a period-of-construction contract, 
where the navy asked for bids on 
estimated quantities required and 
where the bidder was given a fixed 
price for the steel over periods 
ranging from two to four years. 


Asked Definite Bids 


In addition to this, the navy went 
into the market every six months 
for structural steel and asked for 
definite bids on definite sizes and 
quantities of steel required for gen- 
eral repair work at navy yards. 

The experiment was tried by navy 
officials in an effort to cut down 
the period of obligation for con- 
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tractors and gave definite comple- 
tion date of contracts. 
. 

Senator Thomas, Utah, chairman 
of the committee on education and 
labor of the upper house, which has 
charge of the national labor rela- 
tions board amendments, stated last 
week he did not see how it would 
be possible for his committee to re- 
port the amendments at this ses- 
sion of congress. The house has 
taken favorable action. 

Thomas said he told his colleagues 
that an early report to the senate 
would be possible if the committee 
would lay aside amendments regard- 
ing procedure and deal only with 
other subjects, such as reorganiza- 
tion of the labor board, but that 
they “didn’t think the idea was a 
good one.” 

Thomas called attention to what 
he said was an “extremely harsh 
campaign” by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to dis- 
charge the committee and bring the 
amendments before the senate. 

He said the chamber had sent a 
letter to 12,000 members referring 
to “suppressive tactics being used to 
block a senate vote,” and asking 
businessmen to write members of 
congress in an effort to have the 
committee discharged. 

+ 

Jesse H. Jones, federal loan ad- 
ministrator, has been offered the 
position of secretary of commerce 
but it is reported he will not accept 
unless he is permitted to keep his 





present job. This will require con- 
gressional action and the story is 
that his name will not be sent to 
the senate for confirmation until 
congress acts favorably. Administra- 
tion officials for a long time have 
tried to pry Jones out of his loan- 
ing job on the basis that he is too 
conservative, but he will not be 


budged of his own will. 
+ 


Sidney Hillman, national defense 
advisory commission member in 
charge of the labor division, last 
week announced several appoint- 
ments to the staff of Floyd W. 
Reeves, Mr. Hillman’s executive as- 
sistant in charge of labor supply. 

Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, Connecticut 
commissioner of education, was 
named administrative assistant for 
state and local co-ordination. Dr. 
Ralph H. Woods, Kentucky director 
for vocational education and im- 
mediate past president, American 
Vocational association, was ap- 
pointed assistant in the develop- 
ment of the defense training pro- 
gram as it particularly relates to 
vocational schools in rural areas. 

H. W. Remke, senior adminis- 
trative officer, United States civil 
service commission, will serve as 
liaison assistant on requirements for 
labor supply in army and navy es- 
tablishments. J. B. Hutson, assist- 
ant agricultura! adjustment admin- 
istrator has been designated deputy 
commissioner of the agricultural 
division, national defense advisory 
commission. 


WPA HAS SPENT $455,392,000 
FOR DEFENSE PURPOSES 


Rapid expansion of preparedness 
activities in recent months has in- 
creased the five-year total of work 
projects administration expendi- 
tures for national defense purposes 
close to the half billion dollar mark, 
Howard O. Hunter, deputy WPA 
commissioner, reported last week. 

WPA program in coming months, 
Mr. Hunter said, will emphasize im- 
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Whether you are producing automobiles, tanks, trucks, aircraft or any product involved in the 
Defense Program, you will save time and money by adopting the SPEED NUT System of Assembly 
wherever possible. 


Now is the time to eliminate old style and costly assembly methods. 


SPEED NUTS are manufactured from a high carbon spring steel and accurately heat treated. 
They hold assembly parts together for the life of the product with a double-locking grip that 
conquers vibration loosening. Over a million a day are already being used in all leading in- 
dustries, improving products and lowering net assembly costs. May we ask for complete details 
of your assembly problems? Samples and engineering data will be forwarded immediately. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC, civitano, SHic 
MANUFACTURERS OF PATENTED SPEED NUTS 
IN CANADA: Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. IN ENGLAND: Si ds Aeroc ies, Ltd., London. IN FRANCE: Aerccessoires Simmonds, S. A., Paris 
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provement of roads of strategic mili- 
tary importance. This will be done 
largely in co-operation with and on 
recommendation of the public roads 
administration and the war and 
navy departments. 

Included will be construction and 
improvement of “access” roads to 
military and naval reservations and 
airports and roads on such reserva- 
tions. Another and new type of high- 
way work will be widening of 
shoulders, especially on major 
routes, to permit parking army con- 
voys engaged in maneuvers without 
obstructing usual traffic. 


Projects Aid National Defense 

It is also proposed WPA improve 
routes paralleling main highways to 
permit simultaneous movement of 
several columns of troops and sup- 
plies. Projects for widening and 
strengthening bridges and elimina- 
tion of obstructions on roads of 
military importance will be stressed 
everywhere, Mr. Hunter said. 

Recapitulating WPA and sponsors’ 
expenditures on projects directly re- 
lated to defense purposes from the 
beginning of the WPA program 
through June 30, Mr. Hunter found 
$421,011,000 had been spent on fa- 
cilities for the army, navy and coast 
guard, on publicly-owned airports 
and on armories, rifle ranges, 
camps, ete. for the national guard. 

In addition, the deputy commis- 
sioner said, other hundreds of mil- 
lions of WPA funds have gone into 
projects which, while not directly re- 
lated to national defense, have an 
important bearing on the nation’s 
military preparedness. He cited ex- 
penditures of more than $325,000,000 
for construction and improvements 
of primary highways, including 
bridges. 

It was pointed out that of $421,- 
011,000 spent on defense projects in 
past five years, the largest share, 
$181,396,000, went for airport and 
airway projects. While these are 
state and municipally owned sites, 
Mr. Hunter said, military officials 
consider all airports important to 
the defense program. It is estimated 
85 per cent of all work on airports 
throughout the country since 1935 
has been done by WPA, he added. 


Next largest share of the funds, 
$144,426,000, was spent on army 
projects. Posts in every state and 
in several insular possessions bene- 
fited. In a number of instances, he 
said, work financed by WPA was 
the only important rehabilitation 
and remodeling available to the 
army over a period of years. 

Facilities for national guard, prin- 
cipally armories, consumed $50,133,- 
000 over the five-year period, while 
$43,855,000 went for projects for the 
navy and $1,201,000 for the coast 
guard. Of the total spent during the 








period, $343,322,000 came from WPA 
funds and $77,689,000 was contri- 
buted by sponsors. 

With authorizations made from 
the beginning of the present fiscal 
year through Aug. 15 totaling $34,- 
392,000, he explained further, the 
over-all outlay of WPA funds direct- 
ly for national defense purposes now 
totals $455,392,000. It is anticipated, 
Mr. Hunter said, that additional ap- 
provals of defense projects during 
the next few months will place this 
total well above $500,000,000 before 
the end of the year. 


Map making and establishment 
of geodetic controls, important to 
artillery and air force maneuvers, 
will also occupy an important part 
in WPA defense activities, the 
deputy commissioner declared. This 
work is carried on in co-operation 
with the coast and geodetic survey 
and the geological survey. Many 
vital parts of the country, he said, 
even along the Eastern Seaboard, 
have never been mapped for mili- 
tary purposes. 


SEEKS INVESTIGATION OF 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Senator Byrd, Virginia, last week 
introduced a resolution for a special 
committee to investigate the man- 
ner in which the national defense 
program is being executed. The 
committee would consist of nine 
senators appointed by the president 
of the senate and would be known 
as the senate committee on national 
defense. It would include three 
members of the military affairs com- 
mittee and three members of the 
committee on navy affairs. 


The committee would obtain in- 
formation to enable it to make rec- 
ommendations to the senate, in the 
form of proposed legislation or 
otherwise, for action designed to 
expedite the program. 


BRITAIN RESTRICTS USE OF 
TIN PLATE CONTAINERS 


British ministry of supply hopes 
to save approximately 50,000 tons 
of tinplate and sheet steel per an- 
num as result of a new order regu- 
lating use of these products, accord- 
ing to a report from American com- 
mercial attache, London. 

Order prohibits use of tin con- 
tainers for an extensive list of 
items, including face powders, shav- 
ing sticks, cigarettes and candy, 
and also limits size of cans used as 
containers for a number of other 
products. In the case of certain 
specified items, retailers will re- 
ceive supplies in large cans which 
will have to be returned to manu- 
facturers after their contents have 
been sold in small paper con- 
tainers. 

Tin boxes and cans will in gen- 
eral be replaced by paper contain- 





ers and bags. The British public 
is urged to return all used cans 
without delay to retailers or other 
authorized persons or agencies. 


GOVERNMENT APPEALS WORLD 
WAR SHIPBUILDING CASE 


Appealing to the Supreme Court 
for an _ authoritative determina- 
tion of the status of government 
contractors, Francis Biddle, United 
States solicitor general, last week 
asked for a review of the justice de- 
partment’s World war profits case 
against Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp. This charged the company 
with obtaining “inordinate” profits 
on wartime shipbuilding. 

The controversy, it was stated 
in a petition for a writ of certiorari, 
is of “immediate national concern” 
because of the government’s present 
armament program. “The govern- 
ment is now engaged in a program 
of military and naval armament 
comparable to or greater than that 
undertaken in 1917-18 ... there- 
fore ... there should be an authori- 
tative determination of the extent 
to which the country’s need should 
place it at the mercy of its con- 
tractors.” 

“In times of national emergency,” 
petition continued, “men charged 
with preparing the nation’s defenses 
have no time for haggling with a 
contractor who refuses to perform 
his indispensable functions unless he 
be assured an exorbitant profit.” 


Contracts entered intc between 
the government and the company 
during the World war were the 
cause of suits which the petition 
seeks to have reviewed. First was 
filed by the government in 1925 to 
recover allegedly excessive profits 
made by the company. The latter 
then brought suit for $7,500,000 
which it claimed represented profits 
not yet paid it in 1926. Lower courts 
ultimately ruled for Bethlehem in 
both cases. 

The government now claims its 
officials were forced to accept the 
company’s terms during the war be- 
cause Bethlehem’s shipbuilding fa- 
cilities were the largest in the world 
and therefore indispensable. 


Contracts were on a “cost-plus” 
basis. Bethlehem was to be repaid 
the cost of constructing vessels con- 
tracted for, plus a fixed profit equal 
to 10 per cent of the estimated cost. 
In addition Bethlehem was to receive 
a further “bonus for savings” equa! 
to one-half the amount by which 
actual cost was less than estimated 
cost. 

According to the petition to the 
Supreme Court, the company sub- 
mitted “inflated estimates of cost,” 
so that it would receive more than 
$25,000,000 in profit for doing work 
which cost about $93,000,000, without 
running any risk of loss. 


pon Seema 
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“National Defense Production 


Could Be Speeded by Weldins”™ 


m NATIONAL defense production 
could be accelerated and the five to 
seven years estimated as necessary 
for completing the current program 
shortened through full utilization of 
welding, according to a statement by 
the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation, Cleveland. 


Battleships, destroyers, subma- 
rines, aircraft, tanks, gun mounts, 
scout cars, tractors, trucks, railway 
artillery, as well as industrial equip- 
ment for armament production 
could be produced in 30 per cent less 
time and at approximately similar 
cost savings, contends the founda- 
tion. The foundation bases its esti- 
mate on its extensive files covering 
application of welding to many 
types of products and structures. 


Possibilities for speeding defense 
production are suggested in the ac- 
companying table prepared by the 
foundation. These statistics show 
savings in production time, cost 
and weight and also the claimed 
operating advantages made possible 
through greater strength and rigid- 
ity. 

The foundation has underway a 


2%-year program of _ industrial 
study, the object of which is to ex- 
tend the application of welding. 
Awards totaling $200,000 and rang- 
ing from $13,700 to $100 will be 
made after the program closes June 
1, 1942. 

Participating in an earlier found- 
ation study project were many engi- 
neers, designers and others whose 
plants now are engaged in arma- 
ment production. 


Report Tools Placed 
For Engine Plant 


CINCINNATI, O. 
@ Steel fabricators so far have not 
received specifications for a _ pro- 
posed $32,000,000 plant here for 
making airplane engines for na- 
tional defense. Details also are lack- 
ing on the amount involved in 
orders for machine tools, reported 
placed at the Paterson, N. J., offices 
of the Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
The tools are under order with 
these Cincinnati manufacturers: 
American Tool Works, Avey Drill- 


Time, Cost and Weight Saved by Welding 


Item 


9-foot 
Anti-aircraft 


combat car. tions. 


10,000-ton 
cruiser. 3% in cost. 


Two 92-foot 20% 
tug: boats. struction time; built 
only seven weeks. 


Submarine Construction time 
mine layer. 


in weight. 


610-foot 


cargo vessel. cost saving of 25.9 


20% saving in construc- 


tion time. 


Airplane 50% saving in production 
landing gear time; saving of $40 per 
forks. airplane. 

Beaching gear Cost saving of 31.7%; 
for large 20% weight saving; pro- 
aircraft. duction time saving of 


20% to 25%. 


Field service A 
truck body. weight; cost 


saving of 25% 
saving 


32%; saving in production 


time 15% to 25%. 


Trailerized Approximately 15% 

tank. weight saving; 25% 
30% saving in production 
time. 

Locomotive Cost saving of 47.5%; 

frame. weight saving 27.5%; sav- 


ing in production 
30 to 35%. 


Locomotive 10% cost 
boiler. saving in weight. 


Rotary plan- 
ing machine. 
proximately 70%. 
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Production Advantages 


Elimination of extra parts 
and manufacturing opera- 


Saving of 17% in weight, 


reduction in  con- 


duced 25%; 15% savings 


Weight reduction 16.2%; 


time 
saving; 10% 


89% saving in production 
time; cost saving of ap- 


Operating Advantages 


Elimination of danger from bolts and 
rivets being driven into the tank; 
speed over 100 miles per hour; climbs 
grades of 50% inclination; as easy to 
drive as motor car. 

Greater maneuverability, operating 
speed and carrying capacity through 
reduced deadweight. 


Increased carrying capacity through 
elimination of deadweight; elimina- 
tion of dangers of rivets being driven 
into hull by high-powered guns. 
Permanently leak-proof construction; 
elimination of rivets and their dan- 
ger of being driven into the interior. 
Greater safety at sea through in- 
creased strength; increased carrying 
capacity by elimination of deadweight; 
removal of rivet hazards. 

23.6% in structural! 
increasing operating 


Increase of 
strength, thus 
safety. 


Easier maneuverability through great- 
ly reduced weight. 


Saving in fuel cost by weight reduc- 
tion; increased service life through a 
permanently tight construction; re- 
duced cost of maintenance. 


Increase of 15% in payload capacity 
through reduced weight. 


Greater payload capacity; higher op- 
erating speed. 


Increased service life; reduced main- 
tenance; high efficiency. 

Increased efficiency and service life 
through greater rigidity of structure 








ing Machine Co., Carlton Machine 
Tool Co., Bradford Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., 
Cincinnati Gilbert Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati Grinders Inc., J. A. Fay & 
Egan Co., Fosdick Machine Tool 
Co., R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Co., Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Co., and Schauer Machine Co. 


Convention Calendar 


Sept. 3-6—American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. Fall meeting at Hotel 
Davenport, Spokane, Wash. C. E. Da- 
vies, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary. 

Sept. 9-13—American Chemical society. 
100th national meeting in Detroit. 
Charles L. Parsons, 728 Mills build- 
ing, Washington, is secretary. 

12—Gray Iron Founders’ society. 

Annual meeting at Hotel Cleveland, 

Cleveland. W. W. Rose, 1010 Public 

Square building, Cleveland, is execu- 

tive vice president. 


Sept. 


Sept. 16-19—American Mining congress. 
Seventh annual metal mining conven- 
tion and exposition, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Julian D. Conover, 309 Munsey 
building, Washington, is secretary. 


Sept. 18—University of Pennsylvania. 
Symposium on “Development of Meta! 
as a Structural Element in Architec- 
ture,” at the university, Philadelphia. 


Sept. 18-20—National Industrial Adver- 
tisers association. Eighteenth annual 
conference at Hotel Statler, Detroit. 
Mildred R. Webster, 100 East Ohio 
street, Chicago, is secretary. 


Sept. 19-20—Concrete Reinforcing Steel 
Institute. Semi-annual meeting at Sky- 
top Lodge, Skytop, Pa. H. C. Delzell, 
2257 Builders buflding, Chicago, is ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


Section, American 
Ceramic society, and Department of 
Ceramic Engineering, University of 
Illinois. Symposium on acid, basic and 
neutral refractories at auditorium, 
Civic Opera building, Chicago. 


Sept. 20— Chicago 


Sept. 23-26—American Transit associa- 
tion, Fifty-ninth annual meeting at 
Greenbrier hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Guy C. Hecker, 292 
Madison avenue, New York, is general 
secretary. 


Sept. 24-25—Society ef Automotive En- 
gineers. National tractor meeting at 
Schroeder hotel, Milwaukee. John A. 
C. Warner, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, is general manager. 

Sept. 24-27—Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers, Thirty-sixth conven- 
tion and exposition at Stevens hotel, 
Chicago. Brent Wiley, 1010 Empire 
building, Pittsburgh, is managing di- 
rector. 

Sept. 26-29—National Association of 
Foremen, Seventeenth annual conven- 
tion at Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati. H. G. 
Evans, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., is secretary. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—National Lubricating 
Grease institute, Eighth annual con- 
vention at Stevens hotel, Chicago. 
George W. Miller, 498 Winspear av- 
enue, Buffalo, is executive secretary. 

Oct. 2-5—Electrochemical Society, Ince. 
Seventy-eighth general convention at 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Canada. 
Dr. Colin G. Fink, 3000 Broadway, 
New York, is secretary. 

Oct. 7-1l1—National Safety council. 
Twenty-ninth national safety congress 
and exposition at Stevens hotel, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Cameron, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, is managing director 














LIGHTENING THE LOAD 





ie . HYALL Uae 
® No matter what the application there's a size and “i ia 


type of Hyatt Roller Bearing for the job. Illustrated 
above left, Hyatt Hy-Load Solid Roller Bearing; 
above right, Hyatt Wound Roller Type Bearing; 
opposite, 90,000 Series Solid Roller Bearing. 


WITH SMOOTH-ROLLING HYATTS neces no 


friction to rob mechanical equipment of its ability to 
function well. Freed from friction, Hyatt- protected 
machinery takes all loads with a minimum of effort 

. . with less wear and attention .. . and lasts longer. 
Tough jobs come easy wherever Hyatt Roller Bearings 
are used...in mill and factory, on highway, farm, and 
railway. Let Hyatts lighten the load of all your equip- 
ment. Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Sales 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey; Chicago, Detroit, 


Pittsburgh and San Francisco. 
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Mirrors of MOTORDOM 
























Studebaker Grooms New Models for 150,000 Goal. 


Teardrop Bodies Set Style Pace for GM. 


Lincoln Zephyr Refurbishes Body Plant. 


Plants for Defense Work Waiting Go Signal. 


Bonanzas for Suppliers and Equipment Builders? 


DETROIT 
@ SEEKING to pep up sales of 
President and Commander models to 
reach an overall sales goal of 150,000 
in 1941, Studebaker stylists, under di- 
rection of Raymond Loewy, have 
developed a new body style whicn 
has been dubbed the Land Cruiser. 
Reflecting the Torpedo body motif 
introduced by General Motors last 
year, it is lower, wider, roomier, 
with a distinctive “bustle” at the 
rear. Rear fender stampings have 
been reworked, the part just over 
the wheel following the contour of 
the wheel and the skirt or valance 
being stepped back an inch or so to 
hug the body more closely. 

All Studebaker models, including 
the Champion, are distinguishable 
by the double belt molding of bright 
metal which extends from the center 
of the radiator grille in an un- 
broken line back to the trunk com- 
partment. About 6 inches apart at 
the front, these moldings come to- 
gether at the rear, providing a tri- 
angular panel on the side of the 
body which can be given a contrast- 
ing or harmonizing color treatment 
to set it off from the rest of the 
body. 

All models are slightly longer and 
in general are patterned more close- 
ly along the “family” design idea. 
Die cast radiator grilles comprise 
closely spaced vertical bars which 
are set off from the fender surface 
instead of being flush. Two-tone 
finishes, both on exteriors and in- 
teriors, will be accentuated on the 
new models. 

Mechanically, changes are few. 
Engines have slightly greater horse- 
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power, the Champion model having 
5.7 cubic inches added displacement. 
Aluminum alloy pistons are _ tin 
plated and equipped with a heat 
dam and Ferrox treated ring. Over- 
drives are available in all modeis 
at extra cost. Front wheel suspen- 
sion has been strengthened by addi- 
tion of one more spring leaf. 
Threaded pins are used at the outer 
ends of control arms for supporting 
steering knuckle pins. Rear spring 
leaves are of parabolic edge section. 

Buick models for 1941 were being 
shown publicly last week. They em- 
body five lines of cars, including the 
redesigned Special and Century 
series, the streamlined Limited 
series, as well as the Super and 
Roadmaster series which are sub- 
stantially unchanged in appearance 
from 1940. Engine used in _ the 
Special and Super models is 125 
horsepower, with compound car- 
buretion, the latter being optional 
for $15 on the Special series and 
standard on all the rest. 


Reduces Gear Shifting 


Briefly, with compound carbure- 
tion the engine operates under all 
normal conditions up to 70 miles per 
hour on one carburetor, the second 
cutting in when it is needed either 
for fast acceleration or greater top 
speed. Thus, using one carburetor 
with smaller nozzles at driving 
speeds and with a second carburetor 
arranged to cut in automatically 

Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 





By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


when called upon, a material in- 
crease in cconomy is effected, and 
gear shifting in the lower speeds 
becomes less frequent. 

Horsepower on the new smaller 
engine has been increased from 115 
to 125, and on the larger engine to 
165. 

A word should be said about the 
new body styles developed’ by 
Fisher for the Special and Century 
series. Smooth fairing of the top 
line eliminates the trunk compart- 
ment and places the rear window 
on an extremely sharp angle. Con- 
struction features are similar to 
those developed for the Torpedo 
bodies last year, except that con- 
cealed or inbuilt running boards are 
provided. Introduction of this new 
body seems to indicate that the plan 
now may be for Fisher Body to de- 
velop one completely new _ body 
style every year, for Buick, Olds 
and Pontiac, and to combine this 
new style with minor revisions of 
the preceding year’s style. 

An interesting feature of the new 
body styles is the use of courtesy 
lights placed close to the floor level 
at both front and rear doors. These 
lights are controlled with door jam 
switches identical with those used 
on electric refrigerators. 

Other novelties include steel gravel 
deflectors between bumpers and body 
both front and rear, a perforated 
and chrome plated steel screen be- 
hind the radio grille on the instru- 
ment panel, direction signals now 
incorporated into tail lights instead 
of at the center of the body, in- 
tegral front bumper and _ license 
plate frame, said to be the first time 
engineers ever have attempted to 
design the license plate into the 
lines of the car. 

Expansion of the Lincoln plant 
here to take over manufacture of 
Zephyr bodies formerly produced 


by Briggs has been completed after 
a year’s work and expenditure of 
around $1,000,000. Machine shop and 
two body building shops have been 
re-outfitted and a considerable vol- 
installed for 


ume of equipment 
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welding, riveting, sanding and buf- 
fing operations. 

Conveyors to move body parts 
along the assembly line and to move 
completed body skeletons include 
both overhead and floor carriage 
types. Two and one-half miles of new 
conveyor systems have been erected 
and a half of an old system re- 
located. The body shop has normal 
productive capacity of 150 bodies 
per 8 hours. About 25 hours are re- 
quired to build each body complete. 
Noteworthy is the large amount of 
welding involved in the construc- 
tion. Each body will have 4300 spot 
welds, 232 arc welds and 112 inches 
of gas welds. Equipment to handle 
this production includes 335 spot 
welding guns, 52 stationary spot 
welders and eight butt welders. 

New seam welders are being in- 
stalled in the Buick tube fabricating 
department which daily is turning 
out some 60,000 feet of various size 
tubing for propeller shafts, torque 
tubes, exhaust pipes, tail pipes, gas 
tank filler pipes and other parts. All 
this tubing is made from strip steel 
on machines which combine form- 
ing roll stands, circular welding elec- 
trodes and sizing rolls. Strip steel 
is fed into these machines from 
coils mounted overhead and _ set 
some distance from the machine so 
that about 100 feet of slack can be 
looped over pulleys before it enters 
the machine. Thus, when one coil 
has been used up there is sufficient 
slack to permit welding on a new 
coil, without interrupting the form- 
ing operation. 


@ ACCORDING to a survey of 175 
local shops supplying tools, jigs and 
fixtures made by the Automotive 
Tool and Die Manufacturers associa- 
tion better than one-third the ca- 
pacity of these plants will be avail- 
able starting this week for require- 
ments of the national defense pro- 
gram. The other two-thirds still are 
busy on automotive work, but with 
the decks cleared at some shops it 
is expected defense work will be as- 
signed rapidly so that workmen 
need not be laid off. The survey did 
not include die shops or tool depart- 
ments of the large manufacturing 
corporations. 

Although unconfirmed either by 
Packard or the federal government, 
it is understood in trade circles here 
that the contract for building 9000 
Rolls-Royce aircraft engines finally 
has been signed by emissaries of 
Packard and the government. Held 
in abeyance for weeks, the contract 
has awaited clarification of financial 
details, but Packard has been pro- 
ceeding quietly on lining up sources 
of materials and parts. 

Now it is reported work will start 
shortly on a new $40,000,000 plant in 
which Packard will concentrate all 
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manufacturing phases incident to 
this engine. Size and scope of this 
plant can be imagined when it is 
considered that the Packard Motor 
Car Co. itself is capitalized for only 
$30,000,000. Location of the new en- 
gine plant is not known definitely, 
but property is available adjacent 
to the company’s present plant 
which might accommodate _ the 
structure. 

Efforts are being made to divorce 
this engine project entirely from 
automobile manufacture, but some 
of the Packard engineering depart- 
ment personnel has been trans- 
ferred to the aircraft engine divi- 
sion from the passenger car divi- 
sion. This should cause no great 
inconvenience, however, inasmuch 
as engineering departments, cur- 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1938 1939 1940 
ae 226,952 356,692 449,492 
i ee 202,597 317,520 422,225 
March 238,447 389,495 440,232 
Apri; .... 237,929 354,266 452,433 
May..... 210,174 313,248 412,492 
June.... 189,402 324,253 362,566 
a 150,450 218,494 246,171 
7 mos.... 1,455,951 2,274,348 2,785,611 
Aug 96,946 103,343 
Sept 89,623 192,678 
0 ee 215,286 324,688 
Nov 390,405 368,541 
Dec 406,960 469,120 
Year...  QeRS RT - Stee ow wees. 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 1940 1939+ 
CT hxe 3b phe bs 17,373 28,250 
Aue, 20....4.40. 2 26,125 
ML OMe Gass «aes 20,475 15,105 
a PE 18,365 
| nm So 25,240 


*Comparable week. 





rently are getting a breathing spell 
while assembly lines start off on 
new models. 

Vendors of equipment, supplies 
and other necessities involved in 
large new plants are licking their 
chops in anticipation of some juicy 
new business in connection with 
Chrysler’s tank plant, to be located 
outside the city about three miles, 
and the Packard engine plant. 
Conveyors, trucks, machine tools, 
welders, punches, riveters, power 
and light systems, cranes and hoists 
are just a few of the stock items 
which will be required in large 
numbers for these vast structures. 

Plans are in the formative stage 
for a new plant at the River Rouge 
works of Ford Motor Co., possibly 
to house manufacturing operations 
on the Hispano-Suiza 12-cylinder 
airplane engine or the 4000 Pratt 
& Whitney Wasps, also on the Ford 





agenda. Tests are being run cur- 
rently on a two-cylinder section of 
the former engine to determine 
manufacturing problems and other 
details. : 

Ford is slated to make a fair-size 
steel purchase this week, probably 
for the second budget on 1941 mod- 
els. Other car builders are pro- 
ceeding on a normal basis as far as 
steel] purchasing is concerned. Lit- 
tle credence is given the published 
report that Chrysler has taken over 
steel buying for Briggs srequire- 
ments on Chrysler bodies. 

Adoption of the fluid drive as 
optional equipment on 1941 Dodge 
and De Soto models has meant a 
number of changes in the Dodge 
foundry here. For cars equipped 
with the fluid drive a larger clutch 
housing and gearcase are required, 
so that two lines must be operated 
in the foundry, one for the larger 
castings and one for the regular 
size. Two cupolas in the foundry 
have been enlarged 12 inches in 
diameter in the effort to step up 
iron supply. 


“Colossal Job To Do” 


“Unless we Americans are pre- 
pared to discipline ourselves, roll 
up our sleeves and get down to 
work,” James D. Mooney, GM vice 
president, told graduating students 
at General Motors institute ten 
days ago, “we shall not move along 
very rapidly in making industry 
fulfill her destiny. There is still a 
colossal job to do in America of 
clearing away our slums and over- 
coming the fear of poverty that is 
haunting too many millions of our 
people. Furthermore, we must im- 
pose this discipline on ourselves if 
we are to provide the airplanes, 
tanks, artillery and machine guns 
we need for national defense.” 


Preview of new Oldsmobile mod- 
els was held last Thursday at Lans- 
ing in connection with the com- 
pany’s sales convention. For the 
first time in three years, the entire 
sales and service force, numbering 
500, convened at Lansing for a two- 
day meeting to hear plans for the 
coming year and to meet the new 
general manager, S. E. Skinner. 
Reception for high officials of Gen- 
eral Motors was held Wednesday, 
and suppliers were invited to in- 
spect the new models on Friday. 

New silent mesh transmission of 
the latest blocker type, with oper- 
ating controls located on the side 
of the case to permit a more direct 
and simplified linkage between the 
transmission unit and the _ shift 
lever on the steering wheel, has 
been developed for 1941 Hudson 
models. 

Unofficial but widely circulated 
around Detroit is the report that 
Cadillac will discontinue LaSalle 
models for 1941 and concentrate on 
Cadillacs. 
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More than 25 million New Departure Self-Sealed 
Bearings have been used, because they .. . 


KEEP IN KEEP OUT 
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accuracy wear 


Also ... they simplify machine design and reduce costs 


NEW DEPARTURE 


SELF-SEALED BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT - DETROIT - CHICAGO 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 











@ GEORGE W. ROONEY has been 
appointed comptroller, United States 
Steel Corp., effective Oct. 1. Mr. 
Rooney succeeds the late Adolph W. 
Vogt. He has had broad experience 
in accounting and has been associ- 
ated with United States Steel sub- 
sidiaries since 1930. 

Born in Pittsburgh, Aug. 11, 1894, 
Mr. Rooney was educated in the 
public schools there and attended 
the University of Pittsburgh. His 
first business experience was in the 
accounting department of H. J. 
Heinz Co. From 1912 to 1917 he 
served in a similar capacity for the 
board of public education, Pitts- 
burgh. After eight years with Scott- 
Boschert & Co., Pittsburgh, certified 
public accountants, he joined Oil 
Well Supply Co. as auditor, and in 
1938 became comptroller, National 
Tube Co., his present position. 

¢ 


James Campbell Hodge has been 
elected vice president and a direc- 
tor, Wellman’ Engineering’ Co., 
Cleveland. After graduation from 
Case School of Applied Science 
in 1923, he was associated with 
Bennett & Christensen, consulting 
chemists and metallurgists. He 
joined Babcock & Wilcox Co., Bar- 
berton, O., in 1927, as a metallur- 
gist, where he developed and per- 
fected the process of welding used 
by the company in the welding of 
boiler drums. In 1932 he’ became 
chief metallurgist of Babcock & 
Wilcox. Mr. Hodge continued his 
metallurgical studies at Harvard 
university between 1931 and 1933, 
and since then has been closely 
identified with the development of 
low alloy constructional steels and 
the various heat resistant and cor- 
rosion resistant steels, particularly 
with relation to their weldability. 
He has served on technical com- 
mittees of the American Society 
for Testing Materials; on the boil- 
er code committee, American Soci- 
ety of Mechanical Engineers; weld- 
ing research committee, Engineer- 
ing Foundation; American Welding 
society and American Petroleum 
institute. He was joint recipient of 
the J. F. Lincoln gold medal of the 
American Welding society in 1938. 

a 


S. P. Broome has been appointed 
special representative of Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, New York, to 
co-operate with the national de- 
fense advisory commission. He will 
conduct liaison work between the 
company and the advisory commis- 
sion. Mr. Broome was _ formerly 
eastern sales manager of the com- 
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George W. Rooney 





James Campbell Hodge 





Ss. P. Broome 


pany’s subsidiary, Pittsburgh Cru- 
cible Steel Co., with offices in Phil- 


adelphia. 
. 


J. H. Morrison has been appointed 


general works manager, 
Steel Corp., Sharon. Pa. 


Sharon 
He wili 





have charge of the Sharon and Low- 
ellville plants. He formerly was 
general superintendent of the hot 
mills at the Monessen and Allen- 
port, Pa., works of Pittsburgh Steel 
Co, In 1915 he joined Youngstown 
Iron & Steel Co., later absorbed by 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co. In 1936 he 
went to Monessen as superintendent 
of the blooming, bar and billet mills 
of Pittsburgh Steel, and a year later 
was also given supervision of the 
rod mill. In 1938 he became general 
superintendent of all the hot mills at 
Monessen and the tube mills at Al- 
lenport. 
. 

L. H. Grutsch, formerly with In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Chicago, 
is now works manager, Cleveland 
Tractor Co., Cleveland. 

¢ 

Conrad M. Wallin has been named 
planning director, Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Cleveland. He for- 
merly served in similar capacity with 
Cleveland Tractor Co. 

° 

Harry F. Davis, former Detroit 
manufacturers’ agent, has become 
associated with the Dycast Products 
division, Monarch Aluminum Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, as sales manager. 


7 
H. A. Myers, associated with the 
Long Island City, N. Y., plant of 
Gar Wood Industries Inc., Detroit, 
a number of years, has been named 
assistant manager there. 
+ 
R. K. Mitchell and Daniel Martin 
have been named works manager 
and production foreman, respective- 
ly, A. W. Hecker Co., Cleveland. 
They were formerly associated with 
Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland. 


+ 
A. Gordon King, the past 17 years 
service engineer, American Gas 
association, New York, has been 
elected secretary of the technical 
section. He succeeds the late Hugh 
W. Hartman. 
> 
Ralph O. Wirtemburg, manager 
of the New York office of New De- 
parture division of General Motors 
Sales Corp., has been transferred to 
the main office in Bristol, Conn., 
as eastern sales manager, a newly 
created post. Francis B. Wasley, 
in charge of the Philadelphia of- 
fice, succeeds Mr. Wirtemburg in 
New York, and Mark Goedecke, 
service engineer in the Bristol office, 
replaces Mr. Wasley at Philadelphia. 
& 
George S. Jameson, since 1918 
supervisor of order and stores de- 
partment, River works, General 
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Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., retired 
Sept. 1, after 52 years. se:vice. 
Starting as an office boy in 1888 
with Thompson Houston Electric 
Co., he held various positions in the 
accounting and purchasing de- 
partments, and in 1900 was named 
assistant to supervisor of order and 
stores. 
& 

H. A. Brassert & Co. announces 
that, following the relocation of of- 
fices in Pittsburgh and New York, 
personnel will be as follows: Pitts- 
burgh, C. A. Brassert, assistant to 
the president; J. J. Seaver, vice presi- 
dent; S. P. Kinney, manager of 
sales; George Sanger, chief engineer. 
In New York are located H. A. Bras- 
sert, president; E. L. Ives, executive 
vice president; A. C. Barker, vice 
president; A. B. Markus, secretary- 
treasurer, and F’. L. Estep, chief en- 
gineer. 

* 

John H. Stapleton has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales 
in the New York district for Car- 





John H. Stapleton 


negie-Illinois Steel Corp. Associated 
with the Carnegie subsidiaries of 
United States Steel Corp. since 1917, 
Mr. Stapleton has been assistant 
to the vice president in charge of 
sales since 1938. He served the 
former Carnegie Steel Co. as a sales- 
man in the Kentucky coal fields; 
was resident salesman at Columbus 
and Youngstown, O., and in 1936 
became assistant to the manager of 
sales at Chicago. 

¢ 


Edwin L. Brown has been ap- 
pointed blooming mill superintend- 
ent, Gulfsteel division of Republic 
Steel Corp., Birmingham, Ala. He be- 
gan his career in the steel industry 
with Marks Mfg. Co., Indiana Har- 
bor, Ind., in 1919, now a Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. plant. After 
serving there in the coke plant, 
blast furnace and rolling mill de- 
partments in various supervisory 
capacities, he became superintend- 
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ent of rolling mills for Northwest- 
ern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, IIl., 
in 1936. 

William Ross Crampton has been 
named superintendent of transpor- 


tation, Gulfsteel] division. In 1918 
Mr. Crampton joined Trumbull Steel 
Co., subsequently Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., and then Republic Steel 
Corp. W. G. Little becomes assist- 
ant to Mr. Crampton. 
Sd 

N. C. MacDonald, formerly east- 
ern sales manager for Barlow & 
Seelig Mfg. Co., Ripon, Wis., has 
been named eastern sales manager 
for Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, with 
headquarters in New York. B. T. 
Roe has been named western Sales 
manager of Crosley, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Heretofore he 
was domestic sales manager for 
Universal Cooler Corp., Detroit. 
S. D. Camper has been appointed 
southern sales manager and will 
have headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 
He formerly was manager for RCA 
Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J., in the 
Atlanta district. 

oa 


Frank A. Denison Jr., since 1937 
associated with the Detroit office of 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly established sales 
office in Houston, Tex. Tinkham 
Veale, in the sales service depart- 
ment of Reliance in Cleveland, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Denison in Detroit. 

+o 

J. B. Morrow, since 1938 vice pres- 
ident in charge of operations, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been elected president. He succeeds 
J. D. A. Morrow, who recently re- 
signed to become president, Joy Mfg. 
Co., Franklin, Pa. 

S 

Myron C. Taylor, personal envoy 
of President Roosevelt to the Vati- 
can, and former chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp., traveling 
with his wife and a nurse, was re- 
ported to have sailed from Lisbon, 
Portugal, last week for New York. 

e 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. an- 
nounces the following personnel 
changes at its South works, Chi- 
cago: 

Carl H. Youngdahl has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent, 
power production division, after 
serving as division engineer in 
charge of operation, maintenance 
and construction since 1928 for the 
Illinois-Iowa Power Co. 


Charles L. Clarke has been made 
superintendent of yards and trans- 
portation. He has been employed at 
South works since 1896, and prior 
to his present promotion was as- 
sistant superintendent of yards and 
transportation. 

Russell W. Davy has become con- 
struction engineer, after serving in 





various capacities in the civil engi- 
neering department, while Howard 
C. Brown has become assistant su- 
perintendent of yards and transpor- 
tation, succeeding Mr. Clarke. He 
formerly was assistant to superin- 
tendent of this department in charge 
of personnel. 


Porcelain Enamel Finish 
On Turnpike Stations 


@ Pennsylvania Turnpike, said to be 
the longest toll super-highway in 
the United States, will be open to 
traffic late this fall, according to 
Turnpike commission, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Extending from Harrisburg to 
Pittsburgh, the 160-mile four-lane 
divided highway passes through 
seven tunnels, with a total length 
of seven miles, over 139 bridges and 
160 over and underpasses. A _ ve- 
hicle may travel the entire distance 
at highest speed without stopping. 

The road, ordinarily a three or 
four-year project, was built in 20 
months. Equipment valued at $25,- 
000,000 was concentrated on the job 
to remove about 26,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth, and lay 4,300,000 
square yards of concrete pavement. 

Toll will be $1.50 for passenger 
automobiles and $3 to $10 for trucks. 
Partial trips will be based on i 
cent a mile for passenger cars and 
from 2 to 8 cents a mile for trucks 
and trailers. Commission engineers 
estimate the new turnpike will save 
coast-bound vehicles more than 300 
miles compared with the present 
route through northern Ohio and 
New York. 

Traffic will be admitted to the road 
at both ends and at eight intermedi- 
ate stations. At each station there 
are lanes 1200 feet long parallel to 
the main pike, allowing cars to 
slow down on leaving and to pick 
up speed on entering the pike. A 
single ticket booth at each traffic 
admission point takes care of both 
leaving and entering traffic. 

Ticket stations feature panel-type 
porcelain enamel exteriors with 
canopies 22 feet wide and from 30 
to 100 feet long extending over the 
traffic lanes. Panels are made from 
16-gage U.S.S. Vitrenamel _ steel 
sheets made by Carnegie-I|linois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Panels are 
removable for replacements. Sim- 
plicity of the structure brought the 
“in place” cost of the exterior dewn 
to 75 cents a square foot. Vertical 
surfaces are “pebble finish” light 
powder blue, the canopy ceiling and 
faces are ivory. All exterior sur- 
faces are said to be remarkably free 
from glare. 


@ Construction of plant additions by 
40 companies, totaling more than $3,- 
000,000, was started in the Chicago 
district in July, according to Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. 
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@ IF ANYBODY is puzzled over the hesi- 
tancy of manufacturers to accept govern- 
ment contracts until they have definite as- 
surance as to where they stand, his con- 
fusion may be dispelled to some extent by 
reading United States Solicitor General 
Francis Biddle’s appeal to the Supreme 
Court (p. 26) for a review of the World 
war profits case against Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corp. 

During the World war this company re- 
ceived large contracts for ship construction 
and was highly lauded for the efficiency 
and despatch with which it executed them. 
In 1925 the government filed a suit to re- 
cover allegedly excessive profits made by 
the company. The latter then brought suit 
for $7,500,000 which it claimed as profits 
not yet paid. Lower courts ultimately ruled 
in favor of the Bethlehem company in both 
cases. 


Manufacturers Know that Government 
Can Get Tough on Little Provocation 


In seeking a review, the solicitor general 
holds that the matter is of “immediate 
national concern’ because of the govern- 
ment’s pressing armament program. “The 
government,” he states, “is now engaged in 
a program of military and naval armament 
comparable to or greater than that under- 
taken in 1917-1918 ... therefore... there 
should be an authoritative determination 
of the extent to which the country’s need 
should place it at the mercy of its con- 
tractors.”’ 

Mr. Biddle enlarges on this theme. “In 
time of national emergency,’’ he says, “men 
charged with preparing the nation’s de- 
fenses have no time for haggling with a 
contractor who refuses to perform his in- 
dispensable functions unless he be assured 
an exorbitant profit.” 

The petition, of course, ignores entirely 
the extensive contributions which were 
made by all departments of the Bethlehem 


War Contracts Involve Hazards 


organization to our military objectives dur- 
ing the World war. It ignores entirely the 
agonies which the entire Bethlehem or- 
ganization suffered, as a result of this 
whole-hearted co-operation, in subsequently 
readjusting itself to the conditions of peace. 

Right now many patriotic manufacturers 
find themselves between the devil and the 
deep blue sea when offered government 
contracts. What with the profit limitations 
of the Vinson-Trammell act, uncertainty as 
to the amortization period to apply to stock- 
holders’ money invested in defense plant 
and equipment and lack of definite assur- 
ance as to legal status of the contracts, they 
just do not know where they stand. 


Industry Should Explain to Public 
When Contracts Are Unacceptable 


Many of them suffered severe headaches 
as a result of working for the government 
in the World war. They want assurances 
that they can proceed without danger to 
their future solvency. Adding to their pres- 
ent confusion is the action of the senate, 
last Wednesday, in authorizing the Presi- 
dent to conscript manufacturing plants 
when their owners “balk’”’ at accepting de- 
fense orders. 

STEEL believes that the time has come 
when more of the publicity about industry 
should emanate from industry itself. It 
believes, particularly, that when a manufac- 
turer finds himself embarrassed by being 
asked to accept an unacceptable defense 
contract he will act wisely if he reveals to 
the public his reasons for refusal. At the 
least he should make his position clear to 
his representatives in congress. That sort 
of publicity, of which there so far has been 
very little, is needed if the public is to judge 
industry fairly. 
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The BUSINESS TREND 














Activity Index Moves to 
Slightly Higher Level 


@ AIDED measurably by expenditures connected with 
the domestic rearmament program and further ex- 
pansion in foreign trade, industrial activity, particu- 
larly in the durable goods’ industries, remains at 
encouraging high levels for this period of the year. 
Among those industries recording further gains in 
recent weeks are construction, steel, machine tools, 
aircraft and automotive. A continued high level of 
operations is indicated for these industries over the 
next few months. 

Large backlog of orders in the heavy industries was 
also an important factor in sustaining production at 





the 1940 peak during the normally seasonal dull pe- 
riod of July and August. 

Somewhat unfavorable factors at the moment in- 
clude weakness of commodity prices, ample inven- 
tories, slowness of getting into actual production on 
defense work, uncertainty as to developments abroad 
and pending tax legislation. 

During the week ended Aug. 24, STEEL’s index of 
activity advanced 0.6 point to 101.4. Moderate im- 
provement in automobile production, freight carload- 
ings and steelmaking operations were recorded dur- 
ing this period. In the corresponding weeks of 1939, 
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STEEL’S index of activity gained 0.6 points to 101.4 in the week ended Aug. 24: 
Week Mo. 
Ended 1940 1939 Data 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
2 ee 114.6 90.9 Jan. 114.7 91.1 73.3 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 87.6 104.1 
jaa ae tiwtiéi(‘ (CCW 114.8 93.0 Feb. 105.8 90.8 yp I 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 99.2 111.2 
June 29........ 1153 910 March 1041 926 712 1144 «&}88.7 831 789 445 542 804 986 1140 
July 942 734 April 1027 898 708 1166 1008 985.0 836 524 528 810 101.7 1225 
Co a eee 108.5 87.8 May 104.6 83.4 67.4 he dy g 101.8 $1.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 101.2 122.9 
july 20....... 1060 860 June 1142 909 634 1099 1003 774 806 703 514 721 95.8 1203 
July 27....... 1034 868 July 1024 835 662 1104 1001 753 637 1 #471 £49673 799 115.2 
; Aug. 3 83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 7.4 85.4 116.9 
i) Se 99.7 83.5 Sept 98.0 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.3 83.7 110.8 
Aug. 10....... 98.5 83.9 Oct. 114.0 83.6 981 948 77.0 564 631 484 59.2 788 107. 
Aug. 17....... 100.8 82.2 Nov. 116.2 95.9 841 1064 881 549 528 475 544 71.0 92.2 
\ug. 24 101.4 83.4 Dec 118.9 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 51.3 64.3 78.3 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


1938 and 1937, STEEL’s index stood at 83.4, 70.3 and 
108.5 respectively. Reflecting the normal seasonal 
upturn in automobile production, electrical power out- 
put and freight traffic, STEEL’s index of activity should 
record further gains during the weeks immediately 
ahead. 

Large order backlogs, encouraging volume of in- 
coming business, and the steady improvement in ex- 
port shipments are sustaining steelmaking operations 








Where Business Stands 
Monthly Averages, 1939 = 100 


July, June, July, 

1940 1940 1939 
Steel Ingot Output ........ 128.8 131.2 82.0 
Pig Iron Output .......... 135.3 131.4 88.0 
Freight Movement ........ 108.2 110.5 99.7 
Building Construction ..... 134.7 109.7 101.3 
Wholesale Prices ......... 100.8 100.: 97.8 
Automobile Production 79.2 116.6 70.3 








at practical capacity. During the week ended Aug. 
24, the national steel rate advanced one-half point 
to 90.5 per cent with a further slight gain indicated 
for the latest period. At this time a year ago the 
steel rate stood at 63.5 per cent, climbing steadily 
through the remainder of the year to reach a peak 
of 94 per cent early in December. 

Revenue freight carloadings in the week ended 
Aug. 24 totaled 761,002 cars, the highest level recorded 
this year. In the previous week, freight traffic was 
placed at 743,121 cars and in the comparable period 
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a year ago 688,591 cars. Normal seasonal improve- 
ment through the fall months should carry freigh! 
traffic to new high level for the year. 


Automobile output continued to advance during 
the week of Aug. 24, moving up another step in the 
seasonal climb to 23,732 cars and trucks, compared 
with 20,475 in the previous week and 17,765 in the 
comparable 1939 week. Further improvement in au- 
tomobile production is expected over the coming 
weeks. For the first seven months this year factory 
sales of automobiles aggregated 2,785,611 units, 
against 2,274,238 and 1,455,951 during the same 1939 
and 1938 periods respectively. 


The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 
July, 1940 June, 1940 July, 1939 
Pig iron output (daily av- 


erage, net tons) 130,919 127,103 85,121 
Iron and steel scrap con- 

sumption (tons) : $3,526,000 $3,482,000 $2,247,000 
Gear Sales Index 141 129 8Y.0 
Finished steel shipments 

(Net tons) 1,296,887 1,209,684 745,364 
Ingot output (average 

weekly; net tons) 1,265,853 1,289,723 806,522 


Dodge bldg. awards in 37 
states ($ Valuation) 


Automobile output ; 246,171 262,566 218,494 
Coal outpul, tons $36,080,000 $32,340,000 $29,391,000 
Business failures; number 1175 1114 1153 


Business failures; liabilities $16,213,000 $13,734,000 $14,999,000 
Nat'l Ind. Conf. board (25 
industries, factory): 
Av. wkly. hrs. per work- 


er? ; 38.0 375 37.1 
Av. weekly earnings? $28.23 $27.67 $26.67 
Cement production, bbls.? 12,514,000 12,668,000 13,216,000 
Cotton consumption, bales 597,850 556,529 521,353 
Car loadings (weekly av.). 708,836 723,860 652,910 


fJune, May and June, respectively. 


Foreign Trade 


June, 1940 May, 1940 June, 1939 


Exports ; $350,458,000 $325,206,000 $236,164,0UU0 
Imports $211,390,000 $211,393,000 $178,866,000 
Gold exports $1,249,000 $3,563,000 $19,009 


Gold imports 


$1,164,224,000 $438,695,000 $240,450,000 
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$398,673,000 $324,726,000 $299,883,000 


Financial Indicators 


July, 1940 June, 1940 July, 1929 


25 Industrial Stocks ..... $161.49 $159.61 $178.03 
6 a ere $19.43 $18.72 $21.45 
40 Bonds Sivinshte ek eesue se $71.64 $69.09 $71.82 
Bank clear’gs (000 omitted) *$21,838 $24,361 $23,212 


Commercial paper rate, 

Ce. ea Mer BO). 2654... Mw % Ye — % Mw 7 
*Com’l. loans (000 omitted) $8,517,000 $8,435,000 $8,166,000 
Federal Reserve ratio (per 


oent) =. eT ae ‘ 89.2 88.8 86.3 
Capital flotations: 
(000 omitted) 
New Capital ......... $396,071 $81,861 $317,580 
MIRO oo gargs aia ie $294,138 $144,596 $272,645 
Federal Gross debt (mil- 
lions of dollars) ........ $43,771 $42,968 $40,666 


Railroad earnings ....... *$47,419,440 $47,076,827 $39,166,788 
Stock sales, New York 

stock exchange ..... 7,306,720 15,573,025 18,065,610 
Bond sales, par value .. $98,166,050 $102,695,925 $119,475,800 

+June, May and June, respectively. 

*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 


Commodity Prices 


July,1940 June, 1940 July, 1939 


STEEL’s composite average 


of 25 iron & steel prices $37.63 $37.69 $35.82 
U.S. Bureau of Labor index fers 77.5 75.4 
Wheat, cash (bushei) .... $0.92 $0.98 $0.83 
Corn, cash (bushel) ...... $0.79 $0.78 $0.56 
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Fig. 1—Employes wel- 
fare building at Amsco’s 
Chicago Heights plant is 
most recent addition of 
this company’s personal 
service facilities for its 
workmen. It is 88 x 55 
feet on two floors, has 












@ WHILE it is generally recognized that increased at- 
tention to the welfare of the individual worker and to 
a comprehensive plait safety program gives many in- 
direct returns such as lower labor turnover, fewer re- 
jects, less time off, etc., an effective welfare-safety pro- 
gram can be counted on to direct back to the company 
actual tangible savings in many instances equalling or 
exceeding its cost. Possibly typical of the actual 
dollars-and-cents benefits which justify an elaborate 
worker welfare and safety program is that of Amer- 
ican Manganese Steel division of American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. 

With six plants located at Chicago Heights, IIL, 
Oakland, Calif., Newcastle, Del., Los Angeles, Denver, 
and St. common safety and _ welfare 
program is basec on cleanliness, good housekeep- 
ing and interest in the individual worker. As shown in 
accompanying illustrations, adequate washroom, 


Louis, a 


shower and tvilet facilities combined with ventilated 
lockers afford every convenience to each workman and 
assure that his clothes will be dry on the next shift. 
In most instances, a large lunchroom is maintained to 
induce the men to eat their lunches away from their 
work and in wholesome surroundings. At the largest 
plant, a tunnel is employed to connect the buildings 





WELFARE-S AF 


lockers 
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so the men need not become chilled in bad weather. 

Effective employe safety committees operate in each 
plant to review all matters pertaining to safety and 
safety recommendations. Membership is rotated so 
every man serves on a committee at one time or an- 
other. All safety suggestions are either adopted or it 
is explained in full why they are not practical. 

One of the outstanding safety records is that of the 
Oakland, Calif., plant. Reports covering 20 plants and 
representing 5,759,000 man-hours of exposure in the 
same district show effectiveness of this plant’s pro- 
gram. 

According to the National Safety council, na- 
tional steel foundry accident frequency is 24.13 and 
severity is 0.97. This compares with a frequency of 
23.10 and severity of 0.71 for the American Manga- 
nese Steel division at Oakland. A second comparison 
based on loss records of all steel foundries in California 
shows the American Manganese Steel losses are 27 
per cent below the average for the steel foundry in- 
dustry of that state. A record, totaling 641 consecu- 
tive days of operation, with close to one-half million 


Fig. 2—Modern kitchen in welfare building at Denver plant. 
Fig. 3—Tiled shower in Los Angeles plant welfare building 








five locker rooms, 450 
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Fig. 4—Lunchroom at Denver. Fig. 5—Locker room at 
Denver 


PAYS 
spector and is assisted by two regular inspectors—the 
electrician and millwright. Doing maintenance work 

man-hours of work without a lost-time injury was set continually, these latter men are practically on inspec- 
in the Oakland plant. tion at all times. 

Basis of the successful safety methods here is an At the St. Louis plant, 315 days of operation 
enthusiastic belief ” the per of the management were recently completed without a lost-time accident. 
that safe operation is vital as is wholehearted co-oper- Here it has been found that the psychology of reading 
ation of executives in promoting safety aims. Also seal the employe’s name and discussing his accident at the 
portant are foremen who recognize that accidents do monthly meeting of safety representatives during plant 
not “happen”’ but are caused and so can be prevented. 
Determination of responsibility immediately after 
each accident helps establish improved procedure to 
prevent repetition. Participation of workmen, foremen 
and executives in safety committee work is another 
essential. Development of pride in safety achieve- 
ments through safety assemblies, contests, awards and 
recognition by company and outside agencies also is 
most important. Many employes are instructed as to 


hours has a big effect on reducing the number of ac- 
cidents. By recording each accident in a book, the 
safety director can determine where the greatest num- 
ber of accidents occur and concentrate efforts on that 
portion of the plant. Here the inspection program 
includes checking all chains and cables weekly and 
all goggles, shoes and other safety equipment monthly. 

It is estimated the reduction in accident severity 
: 5 and frequency is saving this division of the American 
the hazards of their Snape. Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., $15,000 yearly in reduced 

At the Chicago Heights plant, the frequency rate : : ; 


was reduced from 15.0 to 4.4, a substantial improve- 
ment. 

Inspectors play an important part. At the Newcastle, 
Del. plant, the safety director is also the safety in- 


compensation and insurance rates—-more than enough 
to pay for actual cost of the safety program. In addi 
tion, careful consideration of workers’ welfare has 
been found a most worthwhile investment as it helps 
reduce labor turnover, attracts a better class of work- 
men, assures complete co-operation in the company’s 


Fig. 6—Bulletin board in vestibule of Oakland plant. Fig. né ; a . Relat a! MPA 
7-—Ventilating system in Chicago Heights welfare building safety and good housekeeping programs and increases 


draws air through lockers to dry clothing employes’ satisfaction. 
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. . . saves acid for continual reuse, renders unnecessary any kind 


of waste disposal system, features increased pickling speed and 


notable acid economy. Quality of pickled product also improved 


@ PICKLING is a most important part of producing 
steel sheet, strip and tube, as the final finish is largely 
dependent upon the cleanliness of the surface inherited 
from the rolling mills, while many later operations 
in the manufacturing sequence demand still further 
pickling treatment. Thus any process which offers im- 
proved pickling is of utmost value because of the ex- 
pense of pickling plants, acids, 


2 per cent, thus renewing the former pickling action. 

Tracing this pickling action in more detail, 1 square 
yard of hot rolled steel coated with approximately 150 
grams of iron oxide requires about 197 grams of pure 
100-per-cent sulfuric acid which is converted into fer- 
rous sulfate. This impoverishes the bath in sulfuric acid 
while enriching it in sulfate of iron. Reduced pickling 

speed results. 





and the ever-present problem of 
waste disposal. 
A new method developed by 


Leod, editor, Sheet 


Most authoritative opinion is 


Just before the Nazi invasion, Alastair Mc- that when mild steel is hoi 
Metal Industries, 3, 


rolled, a film having three layers 


Paul de Lattre, a Belgian, has 
shown such excellent results that 
the Belgian government has 
made its use compulsory in that 
country. There and in Germany, 
many steelworks have ceased to 
waste acid by dumping pickling 
liquor and washing water. 

In one British steelworks, the 
process permits an_ estimated 


Amersham road, High Wycombe, Bucks, Eng- 
land, visited several Belgian steelworks and 
obtained details of the new de Lattre com- 
bined pickling and regenerative process. The 
accompanying material is abstracted from 
Mr. McLeod's detailed study published in 
the July issue of that journal. Readers of 
STEEL will be extremely interested in this 
description of how many Belgian and Ger- 
man steelworks have now ceased to waste 
acids by dumping pickle liquor and wash- 
ing water 





with decreasing oxygen content 
is formed. The layer nearest the 
metal is ferrous oxide (FeO), the 
middle one is ferroso-ferric oxide 
(Fe.O,) and the top one is ferric 
oxide (Fe,O,). The two outer 
layers do not dissolve in the acid 
but are broken up and pushed off 
by attack of the acid on the un- 
derlying area. 


saving in acid alone of £5818 

sterling minimum and £10,633 maximum (official rate 
of exchange July 26, 1940, pound sterling equals $4.04). 
Thus not only are important savings possible but other 
advantages include increased speed of working, im- 
proved surface quality of pickled products and im- 
proved working conditions in the shop. Of equal im- 
portance is the fact that pollution of nearby bodies of 
water is not produced by waste material. 

The pickling of metals and their alloys is generally 
effected by immersing the objects in aqueous solutions 
of mineral acids chosen for their ability to dissolve 
the oxides which cover the metal surface. Normally 
hot 5 to 7 per cent sulfuric acid (H,SO,) is used. In 
dissolving the oxides, a corresponding amount of iron 
salts is formed in the solution. As soon as this salt 
content reaches a limit of about 30 per cent ferrous 
sulfate (FeSO,), the efficiency of the reagent dimin- 
ishes and the pickling operation becomes too slow to 
be practical. It is usual practice then to raise the liquid 
temperature with the fall of the acid strength to about 
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To make clear normal prac- 
tice for renewing bath efficiency, consider a hypo- 
thetical case. If a pickling tank of 1000 litres capacity 
with an acid concentration of 70 grams of sulfuric acid 
per litre is heated correctly, the total amount of pure 
acid at the start will be 70 kilograms (0.07 x 1000) 
of 100-per-cent sulfuric acid. If 100 square yards of 
steel products (slightly more than 500 pounds of 20- 
gage sheet) are now pickled, about 20 kilograms of 
pure sulfuric acid will be required. Thus 31 kilograms 
of ferrous sulfate will appear in the solution and only 
50 kilograms of free sulfuric acid will remain. 

The calculated amount of pure acid can be added to 
the bath to restore the initial concentration. This can 
be repeated after each pickling batch until the bath 
contains an average maximum of 300 grams per litre 
(300 kilograms in total) of ferrous sulfate. The acid 
concentration may have been kept constant by re- 
peated additions, but the ferrous sulfate content will 
now be so high that the pickling speed is sufficiently 


- retarded for the bath to be considered used up. 
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Two courses now are open. The bath can be drained 
and considered as waste after working down to 20 
grams per litre of sulfuric acid, or the liquor can be 
regenerated. If regarded as waste, two commodities 
will be lost—the iron salts and that sulfuric acid which 
remains free but is ineffective. 

Should the second course be adopted, the bath is 
regenerated by eliminating the excess ferrous sulfate 
merely by cooling the solution. The iron salt is 
separated in ferrous sulfate crystals in the form 
FeSO,. 7H,O. 

The contaminated pickling bath density has risen 
until it contains approximately 300 kilograms of fer- 
rous sulfate and 70 kilograms of sulfuric acid. By cool- 
ing this mixture to 20 degrees Cent., 142 kilograms of 
ferrous sulfate in small crystals is obtained. The 
mother liquor will contain 158 kilograms of ferrous 
sulfate still in solution, and 70 kilograms of sulfuric 
acid. 

At this point the volume has been reduced by the 
removal of the ferrous sulfate until only 924 litres 
are left. If the original 1000 litres of pickle be restored 
by addition of 76 litres of water, the chemical analysis 
would show 70 grams of 100-per-cent sulfuric acid and 
158 grams of ferrous sulfate, per litre. 

Now it is possible to return the regenerated liquor to 
the pickling bath and restore the correct working tem- 
perature. Pickling can be resumed with the recovered 
acid again in service instead of being discarded (as- 
suming the liquor is discarded at normal working acid 
strength). 

Hydrochloric Acid: Metals and their alloys are 
normally freed from scale and oxide by sulfuric or 


Two views of standard type regeneration plant similar to 
those inspected by Mr. McLeod at Sclessin and Flemalle, 








































































































hydrochloric acid solution. Although more costly, 
hydrochloric acid solutions are preferred by some 
when the objects are to receive a protective metallic 
coating by dipping in melted tin, zinc, lead, etc. Also, 
these pickling baths are worked at relatively low 
temperatures. 

While pickling in sulfuric acid is rapid and econom- 
ical and the recovery of waste solutions is easy by 
simple fractional crystallization of the iron salts, it 
is necessary to operate at high temperature in the 
pickling tank—70 to 90 degrees Cent. being quite 
common. 

Also a deposit of carbon is retained on the pickled 
surface, hindering subsequent work. Also the corre- 
sponding increase of the iron salts content of the solu- 
tion progressively reduces the rapidity and precise 
control of the operation. Too, a white deposit of partial- 
ly dehydrated ferrous sulfate begins to appear on the 
work after a given efficiency limit has been reached. 
This salt is difficult if not impossible to remove by 
washing in water and may create considerable diffi- 
culty in the proper carrying out of subsequent opera- 
tions. 

Hydrochloric acid solutions on the contrary give 
clean, bright pickled surfaces and can be used a little 
above room temperature, say 30 to 40 degrees Cent. 
Price of hydrochloric acid, however, is high, particu- 
larly if one notes that the commercial product con- 
tains only one-third of its weight in HCl. A greater 
specific disadvantage is the possibility of hydrogen 
absorption in the pickled metal as soon as the acid 
concentration reaches the low limit of 100 grams per 
litre. 

The most important difficulty accompanying use of 
hydrochloric acid, however, is how to regenerate by 
a practical method the used up hydrochloric solution. 
Various processes using a mixture of sulfuric and hy- 
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drochloric have been evolved in an attempt to solve 
this problem. 

Regenerating Hydrochloric Acid Solutions: Per- 
haps the simplest of these methods is to pickle in nor- 
mal fashion in hydrochloric acid until practically no 
free acid exists. The temperature then is raised to 
about 50 degrees Cent. To the hot mixture of ferrous 
chloride and water is added a corresponding amount of 
sulfuric acid at high concentration. 

A partial regeneration of the hydrochloric acid is 
obtained according to the reversible reaction ferrous 
chloride (FeCl,) plus sulfuric acid (H,SO,) yields 
ferrous sulfate (FeSO,) plus 2 hydrochloric acid 
(HCl). Thus: 

Feci, + H,SO, <2 FeSO, + 2HCl ..............€1) 

Further additions of sulfuric acid increase pro- 
gressively the solution’s content of ferrous sulfate. 
This salt can be partially eliminated by cooling the 
mixture, as for sulfuric acid solution. It is necessary, 
however, to separate a fair proportion of the ferrous 
sulfate thus formed in the mixture, otherwise too 
many crystallizing operations would be necessary. Ac- 
cordingly, the working temperature of the pickling 
bath must be raised still more, up to 55 or 60 degrees 
Cent., to keep the ferrous sulfate in solution. 

At this point severe difficulties are encountered in 
practice—the absorption of hydrogen in the metal 
becomes quite important, affecting the mechanical 
properties of the pickled product. 

The hot liquid gives off dense fumes of hydrogen 
chloride gas, and each addition of sulfuric acid is ac- 
companied by further dangerous fumes. Also the grow- 
ing amount of ferrous sulfate in the mixture pro- 
gressively reduces the speed of pickling . . . It is ap- 
parent the method is unsuitable for industrial pur- 
poses. 


New Process Makes Recovery Easier 


The de Lattre Process: A new process developed 
by Paul de Lattre retains the technical advantages 
of hydrochloric solutions yet gives the ease of recovery 
of spent pickling baths accompanying the use of sul- 
furic acid solutions. 

However, even with the hydrochloric acid pickling 
method described above in the reversible chemical 
reaction (1), it is possible to overcome the drawbacks 
mentioned if one uses sulfuric acid and ferrous 
chloride (with a correct amount of suitable inhibitor) 
as active agents instead of using hydrochloric acid. 
Ferrous chloride is an efficient cleansing medium and 
can be obtained by reaction of hydrochloric acid upon 
ferrous sulfate, thereby converting a pernicious sub- 
stance into a useful one. 

This new process thus is based upon the reversible 
reaction given above (1), but the direction in which 
the conversion takes place is opposite. The equilibrium 
displacement suffices to determine in which relative 
concentrations a sufficient amount of ferrous sulfate 
can be converted into ferrous chloride and sulfuric 
acid by action of the hydrochloric acid. 

It is claimed in the chemical analysis and mathe- 
matical calculations of Mr. de Lattre that most favor- 
able conditions for this result are obtained when the 
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pickling liquor contains per litre 1 gram-molecule of 
ferrous sulfate, from 1 to 2 gram-molecules of hydro- 
chloric acid and 1 gram-molecule of sulfuric acid. This 
solution is employed at a constant temperature of 50 
to 55 degrees Cent. maintained by steam coils im- 
mersed in the pickling liquid. The proportions of sul- 
furic acid and hydrochloric acid are maintained at 
the level corresponding to the lower limit of ferrous 
sulfate concentration during the whole pickling oper- 
ation by appropriate additions of both acid and in- 
hibitor. 

Only the sulfuric acid is consumed in pickling, the 
addition of hydrochloric acid being necessary only in 
small quantities to make up the losses due to mechan- 
ical splashes, etc. A special inhibitor consisting of gela- 
tin, peptonised by hydrogen chloride, is used in the 
pickling solution. 


Articles Agitated Mechanically 


Procedure employed is simple. Articles to be pickled 
are dipped in the solution and rapidly agitated by 
mechanical means to complete the chemical effect of 
the acid bath with an efficient physical action. After 
dripping, the pickled products are washed in an adjoin- 
ing tank where they are agitated. Liquor in the wash- 
ing tank becomes progressively richer in acid and in 
iron salts with the result that it soon approaches the 
state of a weak pickling solution. Final traces of im- 
purities on a metal surface thus are removed in the 
wash operation. 

A given portion of this washing bath, say one fourth 
to one third, is fed to the pickling tank after regen- 
eration of the used liquor to make good the loss in 
volume due to the removal of ferrous sulfate by fer- 
rous crystallization. The correct volume of wash liquid 
is maintained by adding pure water. This keeps the 
washing tank at an acid concentration which is con- 
stant for all practical purposes as soon as the working 
level has been reached. 

Pickling is carried on until the total ferrous sulfate 
content reaches from 326 to 394 grams per litre when 
the solution is evacuated to the recovery plant and a 
fresh supply drawn from the reserve tanks to continue 
the pickling. 

Advantages afforded by this pickling method are 
claimed to include increased speed due to control of 
liquid acid density and temperature; thorough clean- 
ing of the metal surface; reduction of hydrogen ab- 
sorption and consequent brittleness due to incorrect 
pickling operations; complete preparation of the 
pickled surface for either cold rolling or for metal 
coating treatment; ease of the complete recovery of 
the used pickling solution in especially designed ap- 
paratus described later; absolute minimum of acid 
consumption and correspondingly reduced loss of iron; 
and reduced steam consumption for heating coils 
owing to the lower working temperatures required. 

As previously mentioned, this system already is 
being used with great success in a number of plants. 
One of these is the Sclessin, Belgium, plant of Ste. 
Ame Tubes de la Meuse where steel tubes are pickled 
prior to galvanizing. Pickling tanks are successively 
drained every hour, the liquor being led to a prelim- 
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Hopper and Chute of Coal Weigh Larry at 
Neuweiler Brewery, Allentown, Pa. Built of 
“A.W.” Dyn-el High Strength Steel by Beaumont 
Birch Co., Philadelphia. Also included in the 
company’s coal conveying equipment is an en 
closed Bucket Elevator, with Buckets made 
of “A.W.” Dyn-el High Strength Steel 
a 


Typical physical properties of “A.W.” Dyn-el 


High Strength Steel: Tensile Strength— 72,000 


lbs. per sq. in.; Elastic Limit—58,000 lbs. per sq. in. 


s ® 
They had to fight corrosion . . « To withstand the severe corrosive 
action of Steam Anthracite Coal, the builders of the coal conveying equipment in the 
modern Neuweiler Brewery selected “A.W.” Dyn-el. This new high-strength steel is 60% 
to 150% more resistant to corrosion than copper-bearing steel (4 to 6 times ordinary 
steel). It resists premature failure by fatigue, resists abrasion and reduces weight far 
below conventional construction. “A.W.” Dyn-el High Strength Steel is the first choice 
of steel buyers for highly stressed parts in structures and mobile equipment of all kinds. 


The 48page book, “A.W.” Presents Dyn-el, gives full details - savings in weight 
and cost possible with this new high-strength, flat-rolled steel. Write for a copy. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILLS, CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. :: SINCE 1826: : pistricT OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES—Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati,Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Houston, New Orleans, St. Paul, Pittsburgh, Roanoke, Sanford, N.C.,St.Louis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal—A. C. Leslie & Co. propucts INCLUDE— Steel Products in Carbon, Copper or Alloy Analyses: :Sheared 
Steel Plates :: Hot Rolled Sheets and Strip ::““A.W.” Rolled Steel Floor Plates:: Billets, Blooms and Slabs : : “Swede” Pig Iron : : Reading Cut Nails. 











inary settling tank which permits 
unwanted sludge to dissociate and 


gives cleaner ferrous sulfate. The 
evacuated solution then is syphoned 


into the decrystallizer proper. 


The cooling system is made of 
in multiple 


lead pipes arranged 
coils with a central well so equipped 
as to allow a flow of water into its 
hollow sides. A propeller in the bot- 
tom of the well forces the solution 
to take a spiral path along the cool- 
ing surfaces so crystallization is 
complete in an hour. Crystals are 
fed by gravity into a centrifugal 
drier, the separated liquid return- 
ing to the reservoir tank for re- 
distribution to the pickling shop. 
There are seven regenerations per 
8-hour shift, giving a total volume 
of 8400 litres. Thus 2800 kilograms 
of ferrous sulfate are recovered per 
8-hour shift or 8.4 tons per 24-hour 
























































tire regenerating plant. This firm 
had (before the Nazi invasion) a 
good market for its ferrous sulfate 
crystals in Holland and elsewhere. 

Another installation at a second 
works of this same company is near 
the German border at Flemalle, Bel- 
gium. Here cold drawn tubes with 
only slight oxidation were being 
pickled with a consumption of acid 
of 12 to 17 kilograms B. O. V. per 
ton against 28 kilograms B. O. V. 
per ton by the old method. 

A third smaller plant provides a 
good example of the adaptability of 
the system. A parent tank has a 
capacity of 4000 litres, and from this 
batches of 200 litres of partially 
spent liquor are extracted and re- 
generated. The optimum cooling 
rate was approximately 20 minutes; 
the extraction, regeneration and re- 
turn cycle is therefore accomplished 





proved while the higher sulfuric 
acid content reduces the ferrous 
sulfate solubility at room tempera- 
tures. Refrigeration, therefore, is 
unnecessary. Another’ important 
point is that ferrous chloride is 
more easily removed from finished 
ware than ferrous sulfate. 

To obtain perfect pickling of 
tubes and similar hollow objects, it 
has been found necessary to design 
a special pickling machine to agi- 
tate the work. A load of tubes is low- 
ered into the pickling solution and 
kept immersed long enough to per- 
mit thorough filling of every tube. 
The batch then is lifted out in an in- 
clined position, kept out until thor- 
oughly drained. Inclination of the 
tubes then is reversed and they are 
lowered into the bath the second 
time and are finally raised in this 
opposite position. This sequence is 
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day. In this installation the concen- 
tration of the pickling acid solution 
is kept constant at 100 grams per 
litre of sulfuric acid and 35 grams 
per litre of chlorine, 25 per cent of 
the chlorine existing as _ ferrous 
chloride and 75 per cent as hydrogen 
chloride or hydrochloric acid. 

Pickling temperature is main- 
tained at 55 degrees Cent. A suit- 
able inhibitor is used. 

Acid consumption at this installa- 
tion is reported to be 35 kilograms 
B. O. V. per ton against 100 kilo- 
grams B. O. V. per ton of metal 
pickled by the old method. Although 
the cooling plant here has been in 
use three years, incrustation on the 
cooling coils is negligible and there 
is no trace of mechanical abrasion. 
Precise control of the rate of con- 
vection of the solution past the coils 
governs also the size of crystals 
formed, avoiding any wear of the 
apparatus while giving the effect 
desired. One man operates the en- 
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three times an hour, sufficient to 
keep the acid at a constant iron 
proportion of 90 grams per litre. For 
simplicity and speed, no settling 
tank or filter was connected on this 
unit and the ferrous sulfate produced 
was not so clean as was the case 
with the larger installations. 

The Nazi invasion which occurred 
while these plants were being in- 
spected prevented a study at first 
hand of the cleanliness of the 
process as applied to sheets and tin 
plate, but from the data given it will 
be appreciated that there is a sound 
chemical basis for the success of the 
process. While hydrochloric acid is 
actually used for pickling, loss of 
acid is made good with sulfuric 
acid. Hydrogen embrittlement is 
kept down by combination of low 
temperature and small hydrochloric 
acid content. Since the pickling solu- 
tion need not be reduced in acidity 
before draining as in ordinary prac- 


tice, the average pickling time is im- 
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repeated automatically with paral- 
lel installations being designed for 
sheets and tinplate. 

Ferrous Sulfate and Waste Dis- 
posal: The fact that ferrous sul- 
fate can be marketed and _ that 
waste acid disposal problems are 
eliminated are extremely important. 
Belgian operators found the definite 
commercial value of the ferrous 
sulfate crystals to be a fairly 
important factor in the economics 
of the process. It is better, perhaps, 
to consider possible uses for this 
by-product rather than to guess at 
possible market prices. One reaction 
which can be applied to the treat- 
ment of some zinc ores such as 
zincite and zinc oxide produced in 


great quantities by roasting of 
blends is: 
Fe:(SO.)s + 3ZnO0 + 3H20 = 


3ZnSO: + 2Fe(OH): 
The iron hydroxide is separated by 
filtering, then is washed and dried 
(Please turn to Page 75) 
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BETWEEN HEATS 


WITH Shorty 


A Say tellers: 

Somethin’ happened over at the blast 
furnaces the other day that caused a 
lot of ‘xcitement. When the boss saw 
what happened, he took off his hat 
glistenin’ with shiny flakes of graphite, 
scratched his head ‘n sez, “Shorty, I’ve 
been furnacin’ many a year and I’ve 
seen many things occur ‘round the 
plant that ya cam call a ‘wow’ but talk 
‘bout screwballs—well sir, that thing 
over at No. 2 is the screwiest yet.” 

Thought you'd like to hear ‘bout 
it, fellers, ter maybe y’ have someone 
at yer plant who takes things fer grant- 
ed when he issues the “go-ahead” sig- 
nal to his crew. Well, here it is: 

Came time fer castin’ ol’ No. 2 stack. 
The troughs fer coveyin’ the molten 
metal to the ladles were nicely clayed 
and grouted. The gates fer directin’ 
the stream of metal into the ladles were 
set in place. Ol’ Mike Stanko had his 
cinder trough shaped and patted down 
to a neat contour. The furnace keep 
er and his helper had a couple of bars 
straddlin’ the main iron trough close 
to the splasher plate at the iron notch 
‘n on these they had placed a couple 
of corrugated steel sheets upon which 
to stand while they were openin’ up 
the furnace. The compressed air drill 
lay nearby ready to start the bit 
through the clay netch whenever 
Dutch Gerber, the boss blower, gave 


the signal. 
Ladles Spotted on Two Tracks 


‘Neath the cast-house floor in an 
arcade ran a railroad track long enough 
to spot four hot metal ladles; when 
the ladles were in place ‘neath their 
respective spouts you could see ‘em 
through grating set in the cast-house 
floor. There was room fer five ladles 
at the end of the cast-house floor out 
in the open on another track. 

\ big Russian by the name of Steve 
Hosak, who was “keeper” on the fur- 
nace, that is, he had charge of the 
castin’ crew, walks over to Dutch Ge-- 
ber, the boss blower, ’n sez he to Dutch, 
“Okav to stick the drill in ‘er, Mr. 
Ros3?”’ 

Dutch, pullin’ out his time piece ’n 
seein’ the hands pointin’ right on the 
dot sez, “Sure thing, Steve, give ‘er 
the gun.” °’N with that, Steve and his 
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helper picked up the air drill, guided 
‘er head into the chuck ‘n turned on 
the air. As the bit bored through the 
clay in the iron notch the men moved 
forward. Pretty soon Big Steve stopped 
the drill ‘n stepped aside to permit 
one of his men to rabble out the 
loosened clay. °N then the drill start- 
ed to whine again, and continued its 
r-r-r-r-r-r until she hit the skull. Big 
Steve guided a steel bar into the hole, 
rested it in a slantin’ position on a 
cross-bar ’n a couple of his men with 
sledge hammers drove ’er through the 
skull in the iron notch and into the 
hearth. 


Metal Started Flowin’ 


A glow appeared beneath the splash- 
er plate ‘n as Steve withdrew the bar, 
hot metal followed. Shortly there- 
after it flowed beneath the skimmer, 
rose to the height of the dam and 
started down the trough to the first 
gate. The metal kept coming ’n 
when a sufficient height was reached, 
it started over the spout which fed 
ladle No. 1 on the arcade track be- 
neath. 

"N what do y’ suppose? Well, sir, 
there wasn't a thing beneath that spout 
except a pair of shiny rails. The 
metal started pourin’ over ’n not a 
ladle to receive it. Fireworks. start- 
ed. Molten iron began spittin’ in every 
direction. Looked like a machine gun 
nest had started to swing into action. 

Dutch Gerber, the blower, signaled 
the engine room to slow down the 
engines ’n then took the wind off 
the furnace by opening the snort valve 
‘n allowing the cold blast to discharge 
into the air. 

Tony, the cinder snapper, grabbed 
the rope on the trouble whistle ’n 
with continued jerkin,’ sent shrill blasts 
into the air. Away at the other end of 
the plant Johnny Sullivan who was 
runnin’ the yard crew, caught the sig- 
nal ’n soon had his locomotive headin’ 
toward ol’ No. 2 with open throttle. 
Sensin’ trouble he coupled on to a drag 
of hot metal ladles intended for an- 
other furnace, shifted them into No. 
2 cast-house and spotted them on the 
outer track. 

After Johnny uncoupled he signaled 





the engineer to back away three or 
four lengths and when the engine 
came to a stop, he jumped off the 
front of ’er, cocked his hat on the side 
of his head ’n shouted to the scared 
Hunkies on the cast-house floor:— 
“Hey, what the ‘Il ya tryin to do up 
there? Tryin’ to make mud _ pies, 
huh? You're supposed to put that 
stuff in ladles not on the ground ’n 
why in ’ll don’t you give a guy a chance 
to get ‘em in for y’, huh?” ’N he 
walked toward his engine mutterin’ 
some words that would ‘ave started 
‘er movin’ backwards if the airbrakes 
hadn’t been set. 

Well, anyway, the crew manipulated 
the gates in the iron trough in such 
a way that the metal finally was di- 
rected into ladles. "N_ then they 
put the full blast on the furnace again 
and finished the cast. 


Settled Down Again 


Scrubbie Mills who blows No. 3 fur- 
nace came over to see what was goin’ 
on. He took one look, shook his head 
from one side to another ’n sez to 
the water-tender, “Boy, if we’d a done 
that in the ol’ days, we’d picked up our 
dinner bucket ’n headed toward the 
main gate, never stoppin’ fer any pay 
comin’ to us or even a_ coat or hat.” 

“Yeah, Scrubbie,” sez the water tend- 
er, “but Dutch is a pretty smart dude. 
Y’ notice he doesn’t say anything, 
don’t ya?” 

“Maybe if he did say somethin’ he 
wouldn’t be so smart,” Scrubbie fired 
back as he headed back toward his fur 
nace. 

* * * 

Y’ want to know what happened to 
Dutch? Lemme ask a question—did 
ya ever notice the actions of a dog 
that had been whipped? Well then 
y got an idea of how poor ol’ Dutch 
acted fer many a day afterwards. But 
y can betcher life, he never made a 
move from that day on unless he 
checked and double checked. 

Sure thing, the Boss was sore at 
Dutch but he didn’t fire him. Fact 
of the matter is he made him general 
foreman over all the furnaces ‘bout two 
months later when the openin’ came. 

The boner that Dutch pulled put 
everyone ‘round the furnace on their 
toes. The boys do some thinkin’ now 
before they make any moves. So it 
there’s ever a boner pulled at yer plant, 
have a heart and give the feller a 
break fer y’ may find a prize that y’ 
never suspected as existin’ in yer or- 
ganization. 

Well, so long. I'll be seein’ y’. 


Shot dng 
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QVARS SERVICE 


Unretouched photograph showing excellent condition 
of the linestarter contacts after 8 years of continuous 
service. Contacts have never been cleaned or dressed. 


Plugging the 35-hp squirrel-cage motor on this 
straightening roll, from full speed in one direction to > 
full speed in the reverse ...200 times a day... has 
been the tough assignment handled by the linestarter. 


Linestarter with cover removed, to show ‘“‘De-ion” Arc 
Quenchers installed over contacts. This Westinghouse feature 


prevents contact burning, greatly prolongs the contact life. 
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NORTHWEST STEEL ROLLING MILLS PROVE MONEYSAVING 


ADVANTAGES OF ‘‘DE-ION’’ 


Eight years service without maintenance is the 
remarkable record of this motor starter at the 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Inc. 

From the day this starter was installed in 
October, 1931, it has been on extremely severe 
plugging-reversing service ... averaging 200 
operations per day (over 200,000 total opera- 
tions)... handling peak currents of 150 amperes. 

Yet the original contacts are still in good 
operating condition . . . and they’ve never re- 

quired any attention, not even dressing with 


PROTECTION 


sandpaper. They appear to be capable of many 
more thousands of operations. 

In 8 years the cover has been off only twice 
...once for the picture above... once to con- 
nect a switch below the starter. 

All of which goes to show the trouble-free 
service you can expect from any Westinghouse 
Linestarter .. . for every starter is equipped 
with ‘“‘De-ion’”’ Arc Quenchers, the exclusive 
feature responsible for this remarkably long 
contact life. 


e EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Automatic Preset Control 


Any one of eleven sequences for heating and quenching work 


automatically may be chosen and preset on new control system 


which is part of addition to facilities of large Chicago mill 


@ STEADILY increasing demands 
for heat treated alloy steels have 
necessitated enlarging furnace and 
quenching facilities at the South 
Works plant of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Chicago. A new ele€c- 
trically heated bell-type heat-treat- 
ing furnace has recently been in- 
stalled, together with a _ second 
quenching tank, giving three fur- 
naces and two quenching tanks 
equipped to operate under fully 
automatic control. 

This equipment permits the find- 
ings of laboratory research and 
data from the testing departments 
to be correlated with commercial 
practice to produce material with 
more uniform physical properties 
and microstructure. 

The furnaces are designed to han- 
dle up to an _ 18,C00-pound load, 
taking bars up to 10 inches in diam- 
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eter and 30 feet long or plates up 
to 52 inches wide. The load rests 
on a series of heat-resisting alloy 
grids 21 inches above the car bot- 
tom. See accompanying _illustra- 
tions. A double row of heating 
elements on each side wall and a 
triple row in the roof of each fur- 
nace provide rapid unifoim heat- 
ing of the load and assure heating 
the charge from the bottom as well 
as from the top. 

A uniform temperature can be 
maintained throughout the charge, 
automatic controls being provided 
to maintain this temperature. Dur- 
ing the cooling cycle, the controls 
are reset manually at presctibed in- 
tervals. Rapid controlled heating 
with minimum scale and decarbu- 
rization is possible. 

Uniform results depend upon the 
maintenance of uniform practices so 





the automatic control of furnaces 
and quenching tanks is important. 
The load for any furnace is assem- 
bled on a special charging table in a 
single layer in the case of heavy 
bars or in a double layer for light- 
er sections. When the charge is 
ready, the furnace bell is raised 
and the furnace car run out under 
a traveling crane which travels the 
entire length of the heat-treating 
building. This crane is fitted with 
a series of carrier arms spaced to 
fit between the supporting grids 
on the surface car, which conform 
to the spacing on the charging 
table. The load is transferred as a 
unit on these cars to the furnace 
ear. This is then run back under 
the bell which is lowered and the 
heating cycle started. 


Allows Much Flexibility 


All operations are controlled by 
a single workman from the control 
pulpit, so located that the operator 
has a clear view of all manipula- 
tions. The electrical system is ar- 
ranged so any operations may be 
controlled manually or any _  se- 
quence of operations may be set to 
advance automatically. Eleven such 
sequences may be _ preset. The 
operator chooses the desired cycle 
by setting a selector switch on the 
control panel and then closes a 
master control switch, after which 
the mechanism functions automatic- 
ally. This is particularly important 
in connection with treatment involv- 
ing quenching. A typical sequence 
runs as follows: 

The crane is brought to its stand 
by position by manual control. 

The selector switch is set for the 
desired cycle for quenching the load 


New electrically heated bell-type fur- 

nace in background handles loads up 

to 18,000 pounds at temperatures up to 

2000 degrees Fahr. End of one of two 

18,000-gallon quenching tanks is shown 
in foreground 
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@ The latest methods, materials, equipment and metals will be on 
display when the twenty-second National Metal Congress and 
Exposition is in session at the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Oct. 
21 through 25. The papers presented at the business sessions 
will reflect the best thinking and most exhaustive research done 
over the past year. This is truly the “metal man’s” greatest op- 
portunity for an interchange of ideas and to learn of the latest 


developments. 



































Following its usual custom, STEEL will devote a large part of 
the October 14 issue to the same interests as the various societies 
participating in the National Metal Congress. This issue, dated 
just a week prior to the opening of the show, will carry complete 
advance details so that you can lay your plans as to the papers 
you wish to hear, the things you wish to see and the booths you 
would like to visit. 


Our October 14 issue will contain a combined advertising and 
editorial insert section printed in two colors on special coated 
stock. This insert section will carry the complete program and 
list of exhibitors. In addition, it will feature pertinent comments 
by men known and respected throughout the industry. It will 
have a profusely illustrated section depicting the progress and 
achievements of the past year. 


The advertising pages will inform you of the newest money 
saving equipment; of better methods; of improved materials and 
metals. If you attend the show, STEEL’S October 14 issue will 
help you to profitably plan your time. If you can’t attend, this 
issue will bring the show to you. 


Companies supplying equipment, materials. methods or met- 
als are invited to write for information relative to advertising 
possibilities. 
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and the master control switch 
closed, providing for the following 
automatic operations: The furnace 
bel] rises. Furnace car is moved 
into position under the crane run- 
way. Crane moves into position 
over the car with the carrier arms 
in position beneath the charge. The 
charge is lifted, carried to position 
over the quenching tank and low- 
ered into the quenching medium. 
Charge is alternately raised and 
lowered in the quenching medium 
for a predetermined length of time 
at a rate best suited to the steel 
being quenched. At completion of 
the cycle, the crane comes to rest 
over the quenching tank. 

The selector switch is then set 
for the next automatic cycle for 
charging the load into the temper- 
ing furnace, which has been set 
for the desired temperature. Then 
the furnace bell of the second fur- 
nace rises, the furnace car moves 
into position under the crane run- 


way, the crane places the charge 
on the furnace car and moves back 
to clear the car, coming to rest in 
its stand-by position. 

The furnace car is then moved 
back into position under the fur- 
nace bell which is lowered. These 
operations are both under manual 
control. 

The quenching tanks, one being 
used for oil and the other for 
water, each have a capacity of 18,- 
000 gallons and are large enough 
to permit the crane to submerge 
the full load completely. In this 
way each piece receives practically 
an individual quench, but uniform- 
ity of treatment is maintained re- 
gardless of the number of pieces 
in the order. 

A wide variety of alloy steels 
are heat treated at South Works, 
ranging from the low alloy grades 
up through the austentitic stainless 
steels. The furnaces are designed 
to operate at temperatures as high 





as 2000 degiees Fahr. with auto- 
matic control to maintain close 
temperature regulation. This per- 
mits quenching from as high as 
1950 degrees Fahr. as in the case 
of USS 18-8 stainless steel, and 
assures ample heating capacity 
when quenching from lower tem- 
peratures. The setup is such that 
a complete furnace load may be 
quenched into oil within 90 seconds, 
or in water within two minutes 
from the time a furnace bell is 
raised. 

Quenching bath temperatures may 
be controlled by circulating the 
liquids through heat exchangers, 
permitting the bath to be warmed 
if the liquid is too cold during 
winter months, or cooled as may 
be necessary when operating on 
short cycles or from high tem- 
peratures. 


Index System Helpful 

Order requirements involving 
both physical properties and micro- 
Structure are frequently placed on 
the wide range of grades and sec- 
tions handled by the heat treating 
department. This condition has 
necessitated a great deal of control 
and testing to assure that produc- 
tion meets the requirements in 
every respect. The results in turn 
have been checked by the field met- 
allurgical engineers. From this ex- 
perience the department at South 
Works has built up a card index 
system whereby it is possible to 
follow the steels through the vari- 
Ous operations and trace in detail 
the conditions surrounding these 
operations. Cards list such infor- 
mation as the chemical analysis of 
the steel, its metallurgical char- 
acteristics prior to treatment, time 
and temperature cycles used in the 
heat-treating operations, and the 
results obtained. 

To verify the uniformity of the 
heat-treated product, from charge to 
charge and from position to posi- 
tion within a charge, the treated 
product is double checked before it 
leaves the mill. Representative 
samples are taken from each lot 
for detailed examination by the 
metallurgical laboratory and each 
piece is given a brinell test before 
it leaves the heat-treating depart- 
ment. Two electrically driven brin- 
ell hardness-testing machines are 
available for the exclusive use of 
this department and the metallur- 
gist in charge has trained his in- 
spection crew to run these check 


Upper, here bell of furnace is raised to 

permit removal of car. Complete load 

may be quenched in oil within 90 sec- 

onds or in water within 120 seconds 
after bell is raised 


Lower, grapple from overhead crane re- 
moves bars from car after car and is 
run alongside quench tank 
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In expanding your production, obtain 
equipment which will give the greatest 
return in productivity and accuracy. 


- Specify Brown & Sharpe — 


MILLING MACHINES — from the light, fast 
No. 000 to the powerful No. 12— and a wide 
choice of toolroom as well as production equip- 
ment, including the unique Omniversal. 


GRINDING MACHINES — for precision work 


large and small—universal, plain, surface, and tool. 


SCREW MACHINES — Wire Feeds for quick 


set-ups — Automatics for parts in quantities. 


Aircraft manufacturers find the wide 
variety of types and sizes of these 
Brown & Sharpe machines give a selec- 
tion of equipment for making parts at 
low cost - and to the high standards 
of the aircraft industry. Complete 
information on any machine gladly 
sent on request. Brown & Sharpe 


Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., U. S.A. 


[BS 


PARTS PRODUCTION 
WN & SHARPE MACHINES 
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ABOVE — Gear for retractable ised gear efficiently 
rough milled on No. 12 Plain Milling Machine with auto- 
matic air-operated fixture. 


BELOW — Accurately sizing base of cylinder mounted on) 
air- chin 9 expanding arbor in No. 20 Plain Grinding 
Machine equipped with revolving spindle headstock. 
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tests to laboratory accuracy. Im- 
pressions are measured with a brin- 
ell measuring glass and the results 
converted from a standard chart. 

The instruments are checked 
twice each shift on standard test 
blocks and the turn foremen re- 
cord these results and their random 
check tests on the same sheet, thus 
maintaining a constant check on 
the accuracy and uniformity of the 
readings at all times. The operat- 
ors are carefully instructed regard- 
ing the importance of accuracy and 
consistency in making their tests 
and take pride in the part they play 
in maintaining the quality control 
established in the department. In- 
spection facilities are such that any 
piece may be checked over its en- 
tire lengh as necessary or desirable. 

Although the equipment is largely 
used for quenched and tempered 
material, it is adaptable for use in 
annealing, normalizing, normalizing 
and tempering, stress relieving or 
spheroidizing. Quenching and draw- 
ing operations are ordinarily con- 
fined to bars. 

All operations are conducted 
to maintain proper rates of heating 
and cooling. As the research and 
plant metallurgical departments 
keep the metallurgist in charge of 
heat treatment fully advised as to 
the critical cooling rates of all steels 
coming through his department, ex- 
ceptionally favorable and uniform 
results are being secured. 

Automatic equipment assures 
close contro] of heating time, per- 
mits more accurate control of heat 


loss between the time the load 
leaves the furnace and the moment 
it is first quenched, makes possible 
uniform quenching, and speeds up 
production as well as assuring uni- 
formity at all times. 


* 


Develops New Type Wire 
For Making Springs 


@ A new product, electromatic oil- 
tempered spring wire, for special 
mechanical springs is now being 
produced by an electric direct-re- 
sistance method by the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Jones & 
Laughlin building, Pittsburgh. 

In contrast to the conventional 
methods of heating wire to quench- 
ing temperatures, either in furnaces 
or by immersion in molten baths, 
this process consists in passing suf- 
ficient electric current through the 
wire to heat it to the desired tem- 
perature, much as the coils of an 
electric toaster are heated by their 
resistance to the current. The 
electrical resistance set up in the 
wire increases its temperature uni- 
formly, and the full cross section 
of the wire is heated simultane- 
ously to the desired quenching 
temperature. 

In the process of manufacture the 
wire fed from reels passes first 
through tension rollers then through 
a molten electrical contact and 
thence through a second molten 
contact, completing the electric cir- 
cuit through the wire. These con- 
tacts are held at a constant prede- 





Porcelain Enamel Faces the Elements 





@ An extensive test of the wearing qualities of porcelain enamel exposed to the 
elements is now being conducted on test racks in four cities under the direction 
of the national bureau of standards, in co-operation with the Porcelain Enamel 
institute. 612 North Michigan avenue, Chicago. The racks, such as the one 
shown above at the municipal airport in Lakeland, Fla., contain 192 panels 
each 12 inches square. These will be inspected every two years. Two iidewater 
locations were purposely selected...Other cities in which similar racks are found 
are Atlantic City, N. J., St. Louis and Washington 
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termined temperature, the second 
also serving as a primary quench- 
ing bath from where the wire imme- 
diately passes to an oil bath for the 


final quench. This double-phase 
quenching feature provides a grad- 
ual reduction in wire temperature, 
preventing the steel from being 
shocked by a sudden great drop in 
temperature. Continuing from the 
final quench through a molten tem- 
pering bath, the wire is reheated 
to give it the desired physical prop- 
erties and fatigue values. It may 
then be passed through a light solu- 
ble oil bath prior to shipment. 

Constant flow of electric current 
of controlled voltage and amperage 
fed into the wire and the closely 
regulated speed of the machines 
governs heating the wire to within 
exact limits. In addition, thermo- 
couples in all contact, quench and 
temper baths provide automatic 
temperature control over’ these 
units. The resulting combination 
of accurate time regulation makes 
possible precise control of the heat- 
ing and quenching cycle. 

As length of heating time and 
contro] of quenching temperatures 
have a direct effect on grain struc- 
ture, this method makes it possible 
to control and reproduce desired 
grain sizes with the utmost accu- 
racy. 

The double-phase quenching that 
is provided has been found to con- 
siderably improve’ the _ physical 
characteristics of the wire and 
makes possible a close control of 
tensile strength, elastic limit, elon- 
gation, and Rockwell values. Also, 
as all the heat is within the wire 
itself, decarburization and scaling 
is controlled to narrow limits, not 
possible in processes using indi- 
rect heating. 

Brake, clutch and_  grid_ seat 
springs for automobiles, various 
Similar applications in the airplane 
industry, and mechanical springs 
for machinery are among the uses 
for this new type of wire. 


New Leather Belting 


Has Greater Pull 


@ E. F. Houghton & Co., Third, 
American and Somerset streets, 
Philadelphia, announces for the first 
time, after a year of testing, its 
Okay leather belting featuring a 
high coefficient of friction and tread- 
ed surface to reduce friction. Be- 
cause of the special tannage to 
which this belting is subjected, it 
has a high tensile strength, low 
elongation and is very pliable. This 
latter feature permits its use on 
small pulleys with short center. 
The treaded surface, besides increas- 
ing the pulling power also elim- 
inates much windage and keeps the 
belt free from dust. Waterproof 
cement is used on laps. 
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THOUGHTS ON POPULAR COATS no. 1 By Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co. 
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In every large industrial city statisticians like to spring amazing facts on soot. 
In Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Buffalo, Detroit, etc., 
these statisticians speak about the tons of soot that fall on every square mile during 
the course of a year. A ton of soot must be pretty bulky; we doubt if anyone ever 
saw an actual ton of soot in one pile. Housewives, however, stoutly maintain that 
they remove tons of soot every spring from rugs, furniture, curtains, drapes, walls 
and ceilings. No matter how it is spread, every large city does have a coating of 
soot, and if the city fathers of St. Louis claim that their coating is thinner than 
that which mantles Pittsburgh or Cleveland, that is merely a matter of civic pride. 
While it may be difficult to measure the actual coating of soot that falls on a 
metropolis, there is no such difficulty in the matter of measuring the zinc coating 
on HOT DIP GALVANIZING. HANLON-GREGORY GALVANIZING CO. 
coats ferrous products with an adequate coating of zinc, This coating, through 
the HOT DIP PROCESS, becomes a part of the base metal, and the forces of rust 
pet and corrosion may attack it for years and years without effect. A coating of soot 


; may be washed away, but ferrous products coated by HANLON-GREGORY 
retain their protective coats through two generations. 





HANLON-GREGORY GALVANIZING CO. 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 
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Many metals or alloys with comparatively low melting points 


can be flame cut efficiently by use of a paste which acts as 


a refractory to protect metal alongside the line of the cut 


By H. H. MOSS 
Development Seciion, Engineering Department 
The Linde Air Products Co 
Newark, N. J. 


@ IN BRASS piping installations and aluminum ves- 
sels of welded construction, many openings of vari- 
cus size are required for branch lines, headers, man- 
holes and connections of all sorts. Small openings 
are usually cut with circular saws, which is good 
practice where clearance permits the use of the saw. 

Where the openings to be cut are 2 inches or more 
in diameter, it often is more economical to ‘“cut”’ 
the opening by melting it out with the oxyacetylene 
flame. Even the ends of brass pipe for branch con- 
nections can be shaped in this way. 


“ 


Usual practice has been to melt the opening in 
pipe or plate to within %“-inch of the desired dimen- 
sion and then finish by chiseling to size. However, 
recent developments in the melting procedure, shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, have made possible 
the speeding of this work with almost complete 
elimination of after-treatment. 

In practice, the opening to be made is first laid 


/ron Cement Paste 


out on the pipe or plate. Regardless of shape, this 
is accomplished with templets or by any other con- 
venient means. A mixture of water and a quick- 
drying iron cement, such as is used in caulking bell- 
and-spigot joints, is then applied by brush around 
the outer limits of the scribed opening. This paste 
mixture is about the consistency of heavy paint, thick 
enough to build up on the brush considerably with- 
out dripping. One or more coats may be required 
to paint a band about % to %-inch wide completely 
around the desired opening. As the paste dries under 
the heat of the oxyacetylene flame it acts as a refrac- 
tory material, protecting the metal which it covers, 
and to a certain extent prevents the melting of the 
metal beyond the desired limits. 


Fig. 1. (Left)—The iron cement is applied by brush to a 

Vg-inch yellow brass plate. Fig. 2. (Center)—After the en- 

closed area is preheated almost to a melting temperature, 

the section is melted out as shown. Fig. 3. (Right)—A No. 8 
tip with oxygen pressure of 40 pounds is used 





Start Here 








Path of Blowpipe Hame 
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_ Melt Sections in Order Indicated 


Fig. 4. (Left)—Holes 3 inches or larger in diameter are melt- 

ed out in sections as shown. Fig. 5. (Center)—Torch is 

tipped toward the vertical to square the edge of opening. 
Fig. 6. (Right)—Smooth regular edges “as melted” 


For brass or aluminum up to about %-inch thick a 
No. 8 welding tip is used at an oxygen pressure of 40 
pounds per square inch. Tests have shown that a 
strongly oxidizing flame produced at this pressure 
will give the most uniform results. Regularity of 
the melted surface becomes less as the oxygen pres- 
sure is decreased. 

Small holes in brass or aluminum are melted as 
shown in Fig. 2. The entire area enclosed by the 
paste is preheated almost to a melting temperature. 
Melting is then carried spirally from the center to 
the outer limits of the area. 

Larger areas in both brass and aluminum are 
handled as shown in Fig. 4. An area about 2 inches 
in diameter close to the line of cut is preheated to 
a point just below the melting temperature. Then 
an area about 1 inch in diameter is melted at a point 
about %-inch from the desired line of “cut.’’ Con- 
secutive preheating and melting of small areas along 
the desired line follow in the order indicated in the 
sketch. These areas measure about %4-inch wide by 
1 to 1% inches in length and are repeatedly melted 


Fig. 7. (Left)—Scraper used to pull residue out through hole 

—a wooden file handle on a section of steel rod to which is 

welded a shaped sheet steel tip. Fig. 8. (Center)—Open- 

ing after paste is removed. Fig. 9. (Right)—Accurate fit 
is obtained 





out until the solid center section falls clear. 


In both cases the handling of the blowpipe is iden- 
tical. The blowpipe tip is tilted so that the flame 
points in the direction of melting at an angle of ap- 
proximately 30 degrees to the surface of the metal. 
As the outer limits of the opening are approached, 
the blowpipe is gradually straightened up to the 
vertical position in order to square off the melted 
edge. “Icicles” are melted away by tipping the blow- 
pipe to permit a slight “‘undercutting” along the edge. 

Molten aluminum is so light that the residue may 
cling to the underside of the plate in such a manner 
as to render removal difficult with the blowpipe. In 
this case the “slag’’ is removed with a chisel and 
hammer. On the other hand, difficulties of this type 
can often be avoided by working in a vertical posi- 
tion. 

Removal of melt residue from inside a pipe can be 
accomplished by blowing the solidified beads of metai 
to an open end, or by tipping up the length of pipe 
where this is possible. In most cases, however, a 
simple tool like the ‘rake’ or scraper shown in Fig, 
7 will be found excellent for this purpose. 

The scraper consists of a sheet metal blade, sheared 
to shape, formed, and welded to one end of a length 
of steel welding rod. For convenience in handling, a 
wooden file handle is attached to the end of this 
shank. In use, the tool is simply inserted through 
the opening in the pipe and withdrawn, the curved 


(Please turn to Page 76) 
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By HAROLD LAWRENCE 
Welding Engineer 


Fig. 1—Vertical fillet weld 
made with an all-position elec- 
trode in l-inch plate 


Positionins=A Weldins “Must™ 


Increased welding speed and improved weld quality are revealed 


as factors behind recent emphasis on strict positioning of all 


work where highest weld quality and lowest costs are essential 


@ MOST efficient welding practice 
calls for strict positioning of all 
welds. Formerly the electrode man- 
ufacturer hinted that savings could 
be had by positioning. Later it was 
suggested that all welds be so ar- 
ranged as to allow downhand weld- 
ing. And now electrode manufac- 
turers insist that all welding be done 
in the flat position. 

What brought about such a change 
in attitude? Was it cost reduction? 
Was it an attempt to get quality? 
Actually the change has resulted 
from a broader understanding of 
the entire welding process. Wide 
awake welding engineers early ob- 
served that costs were extremely 
low when welding was done in the 
flat position. At the same time, the 
weld quality was the highest of any 
position—a perfect combination. 

To emphasize all of the elements 
involved, consider an actual produc- 
tion case to see what cost reduction 


might be possible by positioning. To 
properly evaluate the welding costs, 
the first weld will be one in the ver- 
tical position. When a vertical fillet 
weld is made with the right amount 
of skill, it has an appearance like 
that in Fig. 1. This fillet weld, as 
are all the others, is a 1-inch fillet 
joining 1-inch plates. 

Because this weld was made in 
the vertical position, a certain type 
of electrode was indicated. In this 
instance the electrode conformed to 
the A.W.S.—A.S.T.M. specification 
for iron and steel welding electrodes, 
Grade E-6010. The tensile strength 
in the stress-relieved condition will 
vary from 62,000 to 66,000 pounds 
per square inch. The ductility in 
the same condition (most 1-inch 
fillet welds would be stress-relieved 
and all physical values will be re- 
ported in that state) ranges from 30 
to 34 per cent in 2 inches. Remem- 
ber, the electrode is suited for weld- 


ing in all positions—flat, vertical 
and overhead. This is the electrode 
that is becoming generally known 
as the all-position type. 

Such an all-position electrode is a 
good electrode. In the hands of a 
skilled welder, it will produce the 
very finest weld metal. But it is 
infernally slow. The _ all-position 
electrode eats up labor at an 
astounding rate. That is the reason 
for using positioners to eliminate 
the necessity for the all-position 
weld with the slow  all-position 
electrodes. 

There will be times when welds 
cannot be positioned no matter how 
much the fabricator wishes. All 
right, use the all-position electrode, 
but only after the possibilities of 
positioning have been thoroughly 
studied and found impossible. An 
experienced welding operator will 
deposit metal with corrosion resist- 
ance better than that of the plate 








TABLE I—Minutes Required Per Foot of Completed 


One-Inch Fillet Weld 


Cleaning 


Position Arc Time 
Vertical Fe 
Horizontal - Same |. 
Flat . ; ale 12 


Time 


Total Time 


Type 
34 ye 


All-Position 


19 General Purpose............ 


14 Downhand 


TABLE IIl—Fatigue Resistance and Impact Strength of Three 
Types of Electrodes for Fillet Welding 


Izod Impact 
Strength 
Foot-Pounds 
30-70 
25-50 
30-60 


Fatigue 
Resistance 
p.s.i. 
28,000-32,000 
25,000-30,000 
29,000-34,000 
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ome rders roll in 
since the boss called in the man from ; 8 
American Steel & Wire Company. 
ES, a call to the American Steel & Wire Company can answet 
your wire fabricating problems . . . result in profitable, 
oe trouble-free production and increased sales. Our American 
. Quality Wire has been meeting the needs of leading manufac- 
Premier Spring Wire - Weaving Wire - — . ng the thts > 
Pin Wire - Bolt, Rivet and Screw Wire turers for over a century. It can be supplied in a complete range 
* Broom and Brush Wire - Pinion Wire - of sizes, grades, shapes and analyses to meet the most exacting 
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Hair Pin Wire - Mattress Wire - Music Wie 
Wire to meet your needs. 
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Resisting Wires \ i Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
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purpose electrode. 


made with downhand electrode. 


Fig. 2. (Left)—Horizontal fillet weld made with a general- 
Fig. 3. (Right)—Flat-position fillet weld 


Note all welds shown here 


are fillet (corner) welds in l-inch plate 


itself and with a density of 7.84 to 
7.86. 

Sometimes the welds may be 
placed to allow a horizontal fillet 
weld instead of a vertical fillet weld. 
In many cases this is a vast improve- 
ment, for horizontal fillet welds can 
be made with general-purpose or 
poor-fitup electrodes and costs are 
almost halved over those found for 
the all-position fillet weld in the ver- 
tical position. 

But becoming too enthusiastic over 
this improvement, what about the 
grade and physical properties? The 
grade is E-6012 of the A.W.S. 
A.S.T.M. specifications. Tensile 
strength ranges from 65,000 to 69,- 
000 pounds per square inch. The 
ductility falls to 20 to 26 per cent in 
2 inches. Density is lower, being be- 
tween 7.80 and 7.85. Meanwhile the 
corrosion resistance is equal to or 
slightly less than that of mild steel. 
The reduction in the average density 
is brought about by the existence of 
porosity in the weld at times. The 


entire weld with the fine appearance 
in Fig. 2 is apt to vary in corrosion 
resistance due to the type of coat- 





ing and deposition characteristics of 
the electrode, so an overall benefit 
results only where censity and cor- 
rosion resistance are ot lesser im- 
portance. 


That leaves but one type of weld 

the positioned or downhand weld. 
It offers many excellent reasons for 
wider use through industry. First, 
the electrode is easy to handle, re- 
quiring less skill and attention than 
any of the previously mentioned 
types. Second, the deposit is sound 
and is characterized by the concave 
surface that leads to _ properly 
shaped fillets. 

Next the A.W.S.—-A.S.T.M. Grades 
E-6020 and E-6030 are both met by 
the deposit. A tensile strength range 
of 61,000 to 67,000 pounds per square 
inch is maintained along with a duc- 
tility of 30 to 36 per cent in 2 inches. 
The density is the highest of the 
three types of electrodes, consist- 





ently attaining 7.85 or 7.86. At the 
same time, the corrosion resistance 
is greater than that of mild steel by 
a measurable amount. 

It is true that all users of welding 
desire the highest quality weld met- 
al. It is equally true that the con- 
sumer wishes the lowest possible 
cost. Where competitive bidding is 
involved, and that is almost every- 
where these days, the fabricator de- 
mands low-cost procedures. 

Since all of these conditions are 
best met by positioning, there should 
be no argument. ... Yet the rapid 
expansion of welding has only 
served to obscure some of these 
simple truths. 

First, consider the question of 
cost, letting quality ride for the mo- 
ment. An actual labor analysis of 
1-inch fillets in l-inch plate gave the 
figures in minutes per foot of com- 
pleted weld shown in Table I. When 
you consider that most welding op- 
erations show an arc time that is 
but one-third the total welding time, 
it is seen that the figures presented 

(Please turn to Page 70) 
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Fig. 4. (Left)—Porosity in horizontal fillet weld as revealed 


here is objectionable. 
with an all-position electrode. 


Fig. 5. (Center)—A sound weld made 


Fig. 6. (Right)—Perfect welds 


such as this are routine and easily obtained with down- 


hand electrode 
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Kleetrie Control Improves 


Mixer Valve Operation 


Variations in hot blast temperature are minimized by new device 


which proportions the flow of air, assures responsive control action 


and corrects 


@ HOT BLAST temperatures under 
electric control at two plants in the 
Pittsburgh district seldom deviate 
from that desired by the furnace 
foreman. The new system of hot 
blast regulation carries the micro- 
responsive action of the recorder- 
controller directly through to the 
mixer valve’s drive unit. 

The equipment consists of a ther- 
mocouple, a recorder-controller, a 
relay-detector, a motor-operated 
valve drive unit, a remote control 




















any 


deviation from _ the 


station and a control panel, made 
by Leeds & Northrup Co., 4908 Sten- 
ton avenue, Philadelphia. The panel 
when shipped has the controller and 
relay-detector mounted in place and 
fully wired. When it is installed in 
the instrument building or other 
station convenient for the operators, 
when the thermocouple is inserted 
in the hot blast main in front of the 
bustle pipe and the drive-unit mount- 
ed at the mixer valve and connected 
with suitable linkage, and connec- 
tion made with the power supply, 
the equipment is ready for operation. 

Device has floating or proportional 
control; it handles temperature just 
as a good second helper would if he 
had nothing else to do. It keeps the 
mixer valve in almost invisible, con- 
tinual motion as a hot blast stove 


Electric control panel, left, showing the 
recording controller and push-button 
station. Control unit is mounted at rear 


Husky drive unit, below, moves the 
mixer valve in response to any need 
for readjustment 


desired 


control point 


is cooling down. When a hot stove 
is put on the furnace the controller 
first spins the cold-blast mixer valve 
wide open in order to hold the tem- 
perature down, then spins it the 
opposite way to prevent undershoot- 
ing, and in a minute or two has 
the blast back at the desired tem- 
perature and the valve gently and 
progressively closing as the stove 
temperature recedes. 

To detect the temperature of the 
blast, the thermocouple projects 
into the hot blast main, usually 
through a small hole in the top. 
Leadwired to the couple, yet located 
at any desired distance from it, is 
the recorder-controller. In its po- 
tentiometer circuit, the electromo- 
tive force from the couple is bal- 
anced automatically against an ad- 
justable standard electromotive 
force, and the resulting temperature 
value continuously indicated and re- 
corded. 

If the hot blast temperature starts 
to deviate from the control value, 
the potentiometer circuit unbalances. 
Immediately the controller, through 
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NEW| STOVE | 
——— { PUT ON AIR \ 


Section of strip-chart showing temperature record from one 
stove change to another 


its relay, actuates the motor-driven 
unit to increase or decrease the flow 
of air. The extent of this increase 
or decrease is determined by the ex- 
tent of the temperature departure. 
This proportioning action assures 
smooth, responsive control action 
and corrects for any deviation in the 
shortest possible time. 

Temperature departures so min- 
ute that they cannot be detected 
are headed off before they reach 
a wide variation. When a fresh 
stove is put on the furnace the tem- 
perature is felt by the device which 
then opens wide the mixer valve. 
As the temperature moves back to- 
ward that desired for efficient smelt- 
ing, the controller closes the mixer 
valve gradually, so that the tem- 
perature and valve come to a halt 
smoothly at the point of balance. 

Part of the control circuit is 
mounted directly on the shaft of the 
drive unit; another part of the cir- 
cuit is on the shaft of the instru- 
ment’s balancing slidewire. A relay 
especially designed to match the 
sensitivity of the pyrometer mech- 
anism also is provided. Thus when 
the pyrometer catches even a 
minute temperature change, the 
valve-drive receives a slight but firm 
nudge, and it must move until its 
position matches that of the py- 
rometer. 

In addition to its main job of con- 
trolling, the instrument moves a 
black pointer laterally across a clear- 
calibrated scale to indicate tempera- 
ture continuously. At the same 
time, a recording pen, mounted just 
beneath the pointer, draws a de- 
tailed red-ink temperature record on 
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a wide strip-chart. The instrument 
also can be equipped to operate sig- 
nal lights or alarms to warn of any 
unusual temperature condition. 
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Finishes Steel Castings 
By Electrolytic Process 


@ Lustracast, for finishing alloy 
steel castings is announced by Coo- 
per Alloy Foundry Co., Elizabeth, 





N. J. Although not a surface coat 
ing, it not only cleans and brightens 
plain or ornate surfaces, but pro- 
vides smoother surfaces. 

The process also improves machin- 
ability owing to a more uniform re- 
moval of scale and is successfully 
used in cleaning odd-size, odd-shape 
castings which formerly were con- 
sidered impractical or impossible to 
polish. The process at present, is 
being applied to all of this company’s 
stainless steel pipe fittings and 
valves. 


New Booklet Urges 
Power Plants to Prepare 


@ Hagan Corp., Bowman building, 
Pittsburgh, and Hall Laboratories 
Inc., Pittsburgh, have collaborated in 
the publication of a timely booklet, 
“Put Your Power Plant on a Pre- 
paredness Basis.” 

By means of actual plant experi- 
ences, the booklet portrays many 
of the agonizing conditions 
prevailing in various industries dur- 
ing World’:War I, giving many 


reasons and emphasizing the 
need for industry to look to its 
power plants now while there is 
still time. 


In conjunction with this booklet, 
a supplementary pamphlet, “Seven- 
teen Case Histories from the Files 
of Hall Laboratories,” is being is- 
sued by Hall Laboratories. This 
material provides a clear insight 
into various water problems exist- 
ing in representative plants through- 
out the country and relates how 
these problems were solved. Copies 
of both publications are available 
on request. 





Motor-Driven Grapple 


® The motor actuated Mansaver 
grab (illustrated) is employed with 
a stiff-legged crane in handling hot 
ingots varying in width from 12 to 
42 inches. Here, the stiff leg hangs 
from an electrical Northern Engi- 
neering crane. The grab is sup- 
ported by a carriage which rides up 
and down in the stiff leg, the latter 
being quite long in order that grap- 
ple may be lowered to the proper 
point, and still be under the contro] 
of the stiff leg. For clearance pur- 
poses, the traveling holder for the 
grapple is telescoped in the stiff leg. 

The motor is used only for ad- 
justing the position of the gripping 
leg to the size of the ingot. At the 
end of the gripping leg are pointed 
jaws. These points are pushed into 
the ingot by the force of the motor. 
The actual gripping, however, is 
done with the aid of a slideable leg 
which is kept up by springs. As 
the grab rises, the weight of the 
ingot causes the jaws to slide up 





an inclined plane on the holding leg 
thus putting the necessary pressure 


on the ingot to keep it from slip- 
ping. Photo courtesy J-B Engineer- 
ing Sales Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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Sewing Machine Parts 


Special trucks and moveable floor racks facilitate handling of 


sections. 


large 


to protect 


@ IT IS, of course, essential that 
the materials-handling system _ in 
any manufacturing plant be espe- 
cially suited to the plant or build- 
ing layout, number and type of 
parts to be handled, processing 
operations involved and similar fac- 
tors. Thus at the works of the 
White Sewing Machine Co., Main 
and Elm streets, Cleveland, mate- 
rials handling methods have been 
developed which help this plant, 
comprising some five acres of floor 
space in two 6-story buildings, to 
maintain an output of about 700 
machines a day. This is just double 
the original production of 350 ma- 
chines a day and improved materials- 
handling operations have much to 
do in simplifying and expediting 
the flow of work here. 

Materials entering into the con- 
struction of sewing machines are 
gray iron castings for the beds and 
arms, flat and round bar _ stock, 
drop forgings and sheet steel. All 
these are received on the ground 
floor where they are stored to be 
taken out as production necessi- 


66 


Smaller hand racks 


have 


small highly finished parts during 


individual 


pockets 


manufacturing 


Fig. 1. (Left)—Arms and bed plates are transported to the machine shop in wood 
box trucks. Fig. 2. (Right)—After the bed plates and arms are assembled as one 
unit they are sent to the enameling department in 3-deck wood trucks 


tates. Bar stock and flat stock pre- 
sent no unusual storage or trans- 
portation difficulties. They are 
loaded on shop trucks and taken 
to the machine shop or the press 
department. Trucks are conveyed 
from floor to floor by large elevat- 
ors which serve all floors. 

Handling of castings and semi- 
finished machines is greatly facili- 
tated by using special trucks. After 
castings for arms and bed plates are 
received, they are rough polished 
and then stacked in orderly piles. 
Interlocking projecting arms in hol- 
low portions of adjacent pieces 
makes a complete arrangement that 
Saves floor space. 

In production, parts must flow 
through the shop in a steady stream 
so work in process does not take 
up excessive floor space. This 
means castings are taken out 
of stock and conveyed to the 
machine shop only as needed, using 
a wood caster-truck shown in Fig. 


1. Aside from their use in trans- 
porting castings from the ground 
floor to the machine shop on the 
fifth floor, these trucks are em- 
ployed to transfer semifinished 
units from one machining opera- 
tion to another. 

With machining on beds and arms 
completed, these two units are per- 
manently fastened together with 
screws and dowels to form one unit. 
After the two sections are assem- 
bled, they are transported to the 
enameling department on_ special 
wood trucks, one of which is shown 
in Fig. 2. These are 3-deck trucks, 
each with a capacity of 36 ma- 
chines. 

With beds and arms assembled, 
the castings are conveyed to the 
enameling department on same type 
of truck shown in Fig. 2. Here the 
first step is to burn off all oil be- 
cause enamel will not adhere to an 
oily surface. This degreasing op- 
eration is accomplished by heating 
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They didnt think we 
could make a tube 


tt 


Outside Diameter 1.120” 
Inside Diameter .9995” to 1.0005” 
Wall Thickness 059” to .060” 
Length 91/4” (+1/32"—.00") 


This specification presented a 
tough problem —a problem our 


prospective customer didn’t think 
we could lick —a total inside 


tolerance of one-thousandth of an inch and 
a mirror-like inside finish. 

Frankly, we didn’t know whether we 
could produce it — because we never had 
tried. But we did lick it—to the satisfaction 
of one of the most exacting manufacturers 
in the nation, who to date has ordered and 
used thousands of these tubes. 






Do you have a tubing problem? Do you 
have an idea that you could save money or 
improve your product through the use of 
tubing, but you’re not quite certain about it? 
In either case, why not tell Steel and Tubes 
engineers about it? They have produced 
and have assisted in the application of more 
than a billion feet of tubing. They have been 
confronted with and have licked countless 
tubing problems —- and have helped many 
manufacturers achieve the very objectives 
which may be yours. 

Tell us what you make or what you want 
in tubing. Our engineers will tell you 
promptly and intelligently what Republic 
ELECTRUNITE Tubing can do for you. Steel 
and Tubes Division, Republic Steel Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland, Ohio — world’s largest 
manufacturer of steel and ferrous alloy electric 


resistance welded tubing. 
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ELECTRIC RESISTANCE WELDED TUBING ; 


Also Boiler Tubes ... Condenser and Heat Exchanger. Tubes 
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Fig. 3. (Left))—Type of 3-wheel all-metal truck used for holding arm and bed 

plate assemblies during degreasing and enamel baking. Fig. 4. (Right)—Storage 

racks for assembled machines and the type of truck used to convey the machines 
from the assembly to the storage department 


the parts in gas-fired ovens to a 
temperature of 400 degrees Fahr. 
Since it is not practical to subject 
a wood truck to this heat, the parts 
are transferred to special all-metal 
trucks, Fig. 3, which holds 72 units 
each, slipped over rods as shown. 
Fig. 3 also shows an empty at left 
as well as the loaded truck at right. 
After the parts are degreased, they 
are spray enameled and _ baked 
again using the type of truck in 
Fig. 3 with 72 units per load. 

In enameling operations, care 
must be taken to make sure that 
finished surfaces are not marred 


f 


before the enamel is baked. For in- 
stance, parts called faces hold the 
front end mechanism, the needle 
bar and pressure foot bar. In finish- 
ing these, a special rack is used to 
support 12 of these parts. See Fig. 
5. Each part rests on two supports 
bent up from the rack as shown. 
Thus all enameled surfaces includ- 
ing the back of the face are ade- 





quately protected against marring. 

After the arm and_ bedplate 
assemblies are enameled and baked, 
they go to the assembly depart- 
ment. Operations in this depart- 
ment are well organized. Each 
workman attends to special assem- 
bly operations. When done, he 
passes the partial assembly to an- 
other man who completes certain 
operations and so on until the ma- 
chine is fully assembled. Under 
ordinary conditions, this procedure 
would entail a considerable amount 


Fig. 5—Special metal racks are used for holding enameled front ends so that 
none of the finished surfaces will be marred. Fig. 6—Electric lamp reflectors are 
stored in special racks to protect the highly finished chromium plated surfaces. 
Fig. 7—Finished sewing machine shuttles are packed in special rack boards 
to protect the high finish. Fig. 8—Hand wheels are racked in piles to prevent 
marring highly polished rims. Fig. 9—Special box rack for hand plates 
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of trucking. However, this is elimi- 
nated by using permanent racks 
between each work station. After 
one assembler has completed his 
part of the work he places it on the 
rack nearby and also within easy 
reach of the next assembler who 
then takes the machines from this 
rack and completes his share of 
the assembly. A number of these 
racks with assemblers working be- 
tween them eliminate trucking. 

When completely assembled, the 
machines are carefully run in. This 
is followed by testing, after which 
they are taken to the store room 
on the ground floor in special type 
rack trucks and placed in racks as 
shown in Fig. 4. 

From the store room, completed 
sewing machine heads are boxed 
and shipped as units to various 
distributors who assemble them in 
the cabinets. Heads are never 
shipped installed in cabinets be- 
cause of high breakage of cabinets 
that would result with this added 
weight suspended in the cabinet. 

If all the materials handling prob- 
lems in a sewing machine manufac- 
uring plant consisted of convey- 
ing parts on special trucks, the pro- 
cedure would be comparatively sim- 
ple. However, there are tens of 
thousands of small parts which are 
carefully surface finished and which 
require special means to preserve 
this surface. An excellent example 
is the handling of sewing machine 
shuttles. These units are highly 
finished by polishing. To protect 
these surfaces after the parts are 
polished, they are stored in special 
rack boards, Fig. 7, which accom- 





modate 50 shuttles each, placed in 
individual holes. These openings 
are sufficiently deep so the racks 
can be stacked one over another 
without danger of marring the fin- 
ished surfaces. After the shuttles 
receive their fina] polish, they go to 
the stock room and are stored in 
these racks which then are used to 
convey them to the assembly line 
when wanted. 

Fig. 9 shows a special box rack 
which provides for storing 50 hand 
plates. These box racks are stacked 
one over another without danger of 
marring the polished surfaces. Fig. 
6 shows a special rack for holding 
electric lamp reflectors of chrome 
plated brass. Fig. 8 illustrates a 
special rack to hold die-cast hand 
wheels having highly polished and 
chrome plated rims. 

A stock room on the ground floor 
provides facilities for storing parts 
in steel tote boxes in steel racks. 
When there is no danger of mar- 
ring highly finished surfaces, the 
parts are stored in bulk. Some- 
what bulky parts are placed in 
wood boxes but are stored in steel 
racks. 

Special trucks and parts racks 
similar to those described often 
may prove valuable in simplifying 
handling where thousands of small 
parts are involved. 
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Scale Preventative for 
Water Stills Announced 


@ K.A.T., a material that can be 
used in preventing the formation of 





‘‘Chain Armor’’ for Pulling Huge Loads 
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@ When orders called for a powerful 160-horsepower Tournapull to shoulder its 
share of 30-yard loads on rocky surfaces near Johnston, Pa., the tremendous load 


and power combined called for chains. 


Chains of a size previously unheard of 


until American Chain & Cable Co., Bridgeport, Conn., built the illustrated “chain 


link armor.” 
and side links are of unusual design. 


These are of welded construction and the arrangement of cross 
They not only provide traction, but also 


form a protective web covering most of the tread surface of the tires 











scale in distilled water stills and 
evaporators, is announced by Amer- 
ican K.A.T. Corp., 122 East Forty- 
second street, New York. It con- 
sists of an emulsion of organic ma- 
terials utilizing colloidal principles— 
adsorption, absorption and electro- 
physical polarization. 

Containing no synthetic chemicals 
or oils, its action is physical; scale- 
forming impurities are coated and 
precipitated as sludge. It works 
with all waters and requires no 
chemical water analyses except to 
determine hardness. The material 
is said to reduce draining and flush- 
ing outages and maintenance ex- 
pense. 


A Welding ‘‘Must’’ 


(Concluded from Page 62) 

in Table I are conservative. Al- 
though an operating factor of 331/3 
per cent appears to be dangerously 
low, ratios of arc times to total weld- 
ing times average surprisingly near 
that figure. Thus the figures ap- 
pear to show a decided trend in 
favor of the fillet weld illustrated in 
Fig. 3. 

From the standpoint of cost, there 
can be no question about the rela- 
tive merits of the three welding po- 
sitions described, nor is there much 
choice when the question of quality 
is considered. Under the ASME 
code for unfired pressure vessels, 
there are three classes of work rang- 
ing from the highest quality, U68, 
through the next highest class, U69, 
down to the lowest class, U70. Both 
the all-position electrodes and the 
flat position electrodes may be used 
for all three classes, but the general- 
purpose electrode is restricted to the 
U70, or lowest class. This is an ar- 
gument frequently used against the 
general-purpose electrode. The two 
spots of porosity in Fig. 4 would 
tend to substantiate this argument. 

Further differences in the three 
classes of electrodes may be seen 
from the figures presented in Table 
II as abstracted from the fifth edi- 
tion of the procedure handbook of 
“Are Welding Design and Practice.” 
Here the relative merits of the three 
types of electrodes are investigated 
with respect to fatigue resistance and 
impact strength. Once more the su- 
periority of the downhand and all- 
position electrcdes is demonstrated. 

Figs. 5 and 6 point out the contour 
of the beads deposited in vertical 
and downhand fillets respectively. 
Note the vertical fillet is almost flat 
across the face whereas the flat- 
position fillet weld gives a hint of 
being concave. The degree of con- 
cavity is a function of the amount of 
heat or amperage carried while 
welding. The more heat, the more 
concave the weld. 

Throughout this discussion, atten- 
tion has been paid to both cost and 
quality values. Never, in welding, 
may quality be sacrificed to cost. 
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Circuit Breakers 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., announces 
a new line of type AB general util- 
ity circuit breakers for enclosure, 
panelboard or switchboard mount- 











ing. These, rated 50, 70, 90 and 100 
amperes at 250 and 600 volts alter- 
nating current 2 and 3 pole, and 
125, 250 volts direct current, are 
adaptable to lighting and feeder cir- 
cuits and motor branch circuit pro- 
tection. Breakers use the 100-ampere 
frame, permitting interchangeabil- 
ity. Chief feature is the adjustable 
magnetic trip which permits close 
setting of the breaker for any trip- 
ping current from 3% to 11 times 
the breaker’s normal rated current, 
and enables the trip to be set in 
the field under actual service con- 
ditions to give maximum protec. 
tion. An inverse time thermal trip 
of bi-metallic type provides ade- 
quate protection for light overloads. 
Other improvements include use of 
a hot molded base and cover, re- 
placeable molded operating handle, 
and an external trip-rating marker 
located on the front of the breaker 
cover. Contact arm has been rede- 
signed to require minimum flexing 
of the shunt. 


Bench Grinder 


@ Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
600 West Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago, announces three new electric 
bench grinders for all around serv- 
ice in grinding, buffing and wire 
wheel work. The three sizes, 6-inch 
light duty (B-66), 6-inch heavy duty 
(B-6) and 7-inch heavy duty (B-70), 
have motors completely enclosed. 
All sizes are provided with adjusta- 





ble tool rests and arranged so that 
safety glass eye shields can be at- 
tached. The wheel guards are extra 
heavy and on sizes B-6 and B-7 are 
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of the enclosed type with chutes. 
The size B-66 and the B-6 are of the 
split-phase start, induction-run type 
and the B-7 is of the capacitor-start, 
capacitor-run type, with oil-filled 
condenser in base. The latter, hav- 
ing no centrifugal starting switch, 
commutator or brushes, will with- 
stand adverse conditions without 
burning out. 


Sweat Bands 


@ Jackson Electrode Holder Co., 
15122 Mack avenue, Detroit, has 


placed on the market two new sweat 
bands made of fine pore, cellulose 
sponge stitched securely to a fabri- 
coid band with an inner lining of 
cork. The No. 15, shown in posi- 
tion, is a general purpose band for 
perspiration 


eliminating running 





into the eyes. It is adjusted easily 
to the head with a longlasting %- 
inch wide elastic band. No. 5, illus- 
trated, is for use with all eyeshields 





except types D, D-6 and No. 25. It 
is Snapped inside the bands. Both 
bands are light, cool and comfort- 
able and easily absorb more than 
fifteen times their weight in mois- 
ture. Both are cleaned quickly by 
letting water or any safe antiseptic 
solution run through the sponge 
cellulose. 


Hoist Brakes 


@ Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
2700 East Seventy-ninth street, 
Cleveland, announces a type WB 
brake for cranes, hoists and mill 
machinery. It features a heavy sta- 
tionary magnet and “self-aligning 
shoes. Its only moving member is 
the light armature. The brake is 
equipped with a large, molded brake 
block which permits ‘%-inch wear 
on the smallest size to 7/16-inch 
wear on the largest Because of 
the properties incorporated in the 
block, it has frictional qualities 
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which permit complete wear down 
to the rivet heads. 

Another feature of this brake is 
it permits quick armature replace- 
ment without disturbing the original 
adjustments. The design of the 
brake allows a liberal clearance be- 
tween the shoes and wheel with the 
brake released. Other advantages 
include low contact pressure per 
square inch and equalized impact 
when brake operates. 


Type Holder 


@ M. E. Cunningham Co., 115 East 
Carson street, Pittsburgh, has intro- 
duced a_double-floating box-type 
safety holder for marking on hot, 
cold, flat, round or angular sur- 
faces. It works equally well whether 
the surface to be marked is rough 
sheared, sawed or ground. The 
holder includes a sleeve which levels 
or holds the floating holder at right 
angles on the surface to be marked. 
The steel type also “floats” within 
the type holder. Because both holder 
and type are held loosely in place, 








a double leveling action takes place 
when the holder is struck with a 
hammer. The leveling sleeve pre- 
vents the holder from tipping over 
when in use, and, at the same time, 
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prevents the pieces from flying out 
of the holder in case one of the 
stamps should break or chip off 
from misuse. 


Riveting Presses 


@ Hanna Engineering Works, 1765 
Elston avenue, Chicago, has aug- 
mented its line of electric-hydraulic 
riveting presses by the type illus- 
trated. It is capable of driving from 
one to six rivets simultaneously, 
with equal pressure exerted on each 
rivet regardless of variation in 
length or hardness of rivet. The 
machine’s required floor space has 
been held to the minimum and mo- 
tor, pump, controls, piping, cylin- 
der, and reservoir are all totally 
enclosed. Front and rear panels may 
be removed to make motor, pump, 
and reservoir accessible. A_ side 
panel affords access to the controls. 
The entire machine can be lifted 
out of its base without disturbing 
a hydraulic, electrical or mechanical 





element. The work is illuminated by 
built-in lamps. Tonnage adjustment 
and gage are located directly be- 
fore the operator’s eyes as is also 
the oil level sight glass. This unit 
is available in capacities from 10 to 
LOO tons. 


Electric Etcher 


@ Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
Sycamore, Ill., announces a new 
portable No. 13 universal electric 
etcher. It consists of the etcher 
tool, cords, switch and _ indicator 
lamp, these being all under cover. 
Small objects are etched on the work 
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plate which makes up part of the 
case while a ground clamp is fur- 
nished for larger objects. Etching 
heats of 120, 240, 420 and 700 watts 
are available. The standard unit is 





alternating 


60-cycle 
Overall size of the etcher 
is only 744 x 5% x 8% inches, and 
it weighs 16 pounds. 


for 110-volt, 
current. 


Gasoline Engine 
Starting Diesel Welder 


@ Lincoln Electric Co., 12818 Coit 
road, Cleveland, announces the in- 
corporation of gasoline engine start- 
ing on its 400-ampere diesel arc 
welder, facilitating starting in any 
weather. The gasoline starting en- 
gine is a small auxiliary mounted 
above the diesel. It is started by 
means of a hand crank. A belt drive, 
engaged by a clutch, connects the 
starting engine to the diesel. The 
cooling system of the small starting 
engine is connected into the cool- 
ing system of the diesel. This per- 
mits warming up the diesel readily. 

Of 400-ampere capacity, the Shield 
Arc SAE arc welding generator used 
on the new _ diesel welder is 
equipped with dual continuous con- 
trol. This provides a welding arc of 
the correct type and intensity for 
all applications of welding. 


Welding Gloves 


@ American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., announces two weld- 
ing gloves, TX100 and 3015. The 
former is made from a chrome tan 
horsehide and from a “gun-cut” pat- 
tern, with no seams exposed. The 
seams are at the back of the fingers, 
except at the base of the second and 
third fingers, these being welt rein- 
forced. 

Both the thumb and index finger 
also are reinforced. This reinforce- 
ment is continuous from the tip of 
the index finger to the tip of the 
thumb. The back of the glove also 
is onepiece, while the inside is in- 
sulated with wool. Glove is made in 
a regular size that measures 14 
inches overall, 5 inches across the 
palm with a 6-inch gauntlet. 

The other glove, of slightly dif- 
ferent design, also is made on the 
“gun-cut” pattern from chrome 
tanned horsehide, with a seamless 





palm. Only differences from the 
No. TX100 glove are that the thumb 
and index fingers are reinforced and 
the back of the glove is reinforced 
with an outside patch. 


Hydraulic Devices 


@ Blackhawk Mfg. Co., 5325 West 
Rogers street, Milwaukee, announ- 
ces a number of new Porto-Power 
hydraulic devices for pushing, pull- 
ing, clamping, pressing, bending and 
spreading operations. One device, 
a Spee-D-Coupler, makes it possible 
to connect the same pump and hose 
to any one of the Porto-Power rams, 
in 4, 7, 10, 20 or 50-ton capacity. In 
addition, it seals an oil channel that 
transmits 10,000 pounds per square 
inch oil pressure. Another develop- 





DUCKBILL 
SPREADER 






COUPLER 


ment is a thimble-size 4-ton ram. 
It measures 1% inches high and 
exerts pressure in remote assem- 
blies where large-size tools or hands 
could not be inserted. It can be fed 
into small openings or channels 
as it is operated remotely on the 
end of an 8-foot hose. Among the 
attachments in the line is a Duck- 
Bill spreader which adapts. the 
plunger action of the 10-ton ram 
to spreading sheet metal and other 
assemblies. The jaws spread from 
1% to 6 inches. 


Disconnect Switch 


HPringle Electrical Mfg. Co., 1906 
North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
has developed a new 3-pole outdoor 
disconnect switch for a 4000-ampere 
load at 23,000 volts. Because of the 
high amperage, Gibsiloy Grade A-8 
was employed on both blades and 
jaw contacts. Other outstanding 
properties of the contacts include 
higher resistance to wear and gall- 
ing, greater strength, and less tend- 
ency to stick or weld. 
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Duronze Sucker Rods 
Offer New Proof of 
Alloy’s Durability 


The extraordinary corrosion resistance of 
Duronze* has received fresh proof in the oil 
fields, where sucker rods made from this 
high-strength silicon bronze, developed by 
Bridgeport, have been in service in one of 
the most corrosive wells in West Texas. The 
sour crudes found in this oil field produce 
exceptionally severe cor- 
rosive attack, and ordi- 
nary steel rods lasted 
only about 30 days. The 
first Duronze sucker rods 
used in the same well re- 
mained in service for a 
year and eight months, 
and a second string has 
now been in service for 
more than a year with- 
out a case of failure. 

This high corrosion 
resistance of Duronze, 
combined with its excep- 
tional tensile strength, 
offers opportunities for 
the fabrication of many 
types of parts exposed to 
severe corrosive attack. 
Write Bridgeport for lit- 
erature on the properties 
and applications of the 
Duronze alloys. 








Duronze sucker 
rods before and after 
184 months’ serv- 
ice in an extremely 
corrosive well. 





Memos on Brass— No. 13 





Brass is readily welded by the oxy- 
acetylene process. Large brass pipes, 
for example, used in plumbing, heat- 
ing, and general industrial applica- 
tions, are frequently joined by bronze 
welding. 











Reports on Unifying 
Sheet and Wire Gages 





Progress toward unification of the many 
existing systems of gages for measuring thick- 
ness of sheet and diameter of wire is indi- 
cated by the announcement that a tentative 
report on the subject has been completed. 
The report, which should be of broad interest 
to the metal-working industries, is now being 
widely distributed for criticism and comment. 

Bridgeport will gladly refer readers to a 
source of further information on the pro- 
posed gage unification. 








Ductility an Outstanding Factor 
In Industrial Utility of Brass 





Copper Alloys are Readily Adapted to Production 
of Intricate Shapes by Cold Working Operations 





The extraordinarily high ductility of many 
of the copper alloys is one of the leading 
factors in broadening their range of engineer- 
ing utility. From the standpoint of the fabri- 
cator, one of the most valuable properties 
of these alloys is the readiness with which 
they can be subjected to severe cold working 
and forming operations. 

An understanding of the mechanics under- 
lying the phenomenon of ductility is of con- 
siderable assistance to the fabricator in plan- 
ning his choice of materials and equipment 
for most economical production. 


Structure of Brass 


Metals are ductile or not depending upon 
the type of crystalline structure which they 
possess. The brasses containing more than 
about 63% copper have a crystal structure 
which is exceptionally conducive to ductility. 
These so-called alpha brasses owe their duc- 
tility to the ability of the crystals to flow 
or stretch under load to a remarkable degree. 
This is due to the slip which takes place 
along the crystallographic planes within the 
crystals. The exact manner in which slip 
takes place within the individual crystals of 
a piece of brass is very complicated, but 
experience has proven that coarse grain per- 





mits greater amounts of slip or deformation 
than fine grain. Brass is therefore ductile 
because it has a crystal structure having 
great capacity for slip, and in any particular 
alpha brass alloy the ductility is controlled 
by the size of the individual crystals. 

When brass is cold worked, slip occurs and 
as it progresses there is developed an in- 
creased resistance to further slip. This re- 
sults in hardening and strengthening of the 
brass and also in loss of ductility. In order 
to restore ductility the brass must be an- 
nealed. The temperature of annealing con- 
trols the grain growth and size of grain in 
the recrystallized structure. If, therefore, 
brass is desired for cold working by forming, 
drawing, or spinning operations, it is neces- 
sary to anneal at a temperature which will 
produce a large grain size if the maximum 
amount of cold working is to be done. 


Effect on Finishing Operations 


In many cases brass sheet, for instance, 
is cold worked by cupping or forming into 
an article which must then be polished. 
Polishing involves the removal by abrasives 
of surface irregularities that may have de- 
veloped during the cold working operations. 

(Continued on following page, column 2) 





Figure 1. COARSE GRAIN. Longitudinal edge section of brass sheet 


after etching and then stretching. Mag. 15X. 





after etching and then stretching. Mag. 50X. 
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ALLOYS OF COPPER 


This is the fifteenth of a series of articles 

on the properties and applications of the 

copper alloys, and concludes the subject 
of Muntz Metal. 


MUNTZ METAL 


The resistance of Muntz Metal to failure 
by season cracking or stress corrosion crack- 
ing is about equal to that of regular high 
brass. The alloy is subject to failure by de- 
zincification, although it is less likely to fail 
by the plug type than are the straight alpha 
high brasses. It has fairly good resistance to 
attack by sulphur compounds, and in this 
respect is definitely superior to the higher 
copper alloys. 


Modifications of Alloy 


As pointed out last month, most of the 
applications of Muntz Metal are the result 
of its ease of hot working. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the alloy is the fact 
that it is the basis for a large number of 
alloys formed by adding small quantities of 
other elements for specific purposes, while 
retaining the desirable hot working charac- 
teristics of Muntz Metal. Actually, much 
larger quantities of these modified alloys are 
used than of the basic Muntz Metal. 


Physical Properties 


The properties of Muntz Metal are more 
vitally affected by small changes in copper 
content than are the properties of the alpha 
copper-zinc alloys. This is due to the appre- 
ciable change in relative quantities of alpha 
and beta, depending in part on the anneal- 
ing temperatures and rate of cooling, but 
more particularly on the copper content. 


The following table lists the more impor- 
tant physical properties of Muntz Metal: 
Ceeearee KSORVIY . . 6. ss senses 8.40 
Density, Ibs. /cu. in.......... .303 


Electrical Resistance, 
ohms /cir. mil ft. at 20° C... 


Electrical Conductivity, 


Thermal Conductivity, 
cal. /sq. cm. /em. /sec. /° C. 


Pg A, SOS re ee -303 
Thermal Conductivity 
SER TRE Te Oe eee 32.2 
Tensile Strength, Ibs. /sq. in. 
.050”’ Annealed Sheet...... 48,000-58,000 
.050” Hard Sheet......... 75,000-85,000 


Elongation, Y in 2 in. 
.050” Annealed Sheet...... 
.050”’ Hard Sheet......... 2-7 





Importance of Ductility in 
Utility of Brass 


(Continued from preceding page, column 3) 





The amount of polishing depends to a large 
extent on the grain size of the annealed brass 
from which the finished article was produced. 
This relationship between grain size and the 
amount of roughening can be seen from 
photomicrographs on preceding page. Fig- 
ures 1 and 2 show longitudinal edge sections 
of sheet brass having coarse and fine grain 
structures. The surface roughening of the 
coarse grain sheet is very obvious. Much 
greater amounts of polishing will be required 
to produce a smooth surface on the coarse 
grained sheet than on the fine grained sheet. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the grain size 
best suited for ease of forming in severe cold 
working operations is not at all the best 
surface from the standpoint of finishing re- 
quirements. 

In many applications it is necessary to 
effect a compromise between the require- 
ments of ease of forming (high ductility and 
large crystals) and ease of polishing (smooth 
surface and small crystals). Such a compro- 
mise, for maximum economy, calls for very 
careful processing of the metal at the brass 
mil. Selection of Alloy 

A second factor that affects the ductility 
of brass is the copper content. The yellow 
brasses, which are extensively used for cold 
forming, are all very ductile for copper con- 
tents down to about 63%. The brasses in 
this range all contain only the alpha solid 
solution, which is ductile at room tempera- 
tures. Below 63% copper, brass may contain 
the beta phase also, which is less ductile 
than the alpha phase at room temperatures. 
The alloys containing less than 63% copper 
are therefore not as suitable for cold working. 

Among the alpha brasses, the choice of a 
specific alloy often depends on a compromise 
between ductility and cost. The brasses con- 
taining 72-75% copper, for example, are 
more ductile than any of the other alpha 
brasses. They are little used, however, be- 
cause their greater ductility, compared to 
70-30 or 66-34 brass, is seldom sufficient to 
justify their higher cost. 

In selecting an alloy of the proper com- 
position and crystal structure to give great- 
est over-all efficiency in specific forming jobs, 
the fabricator can profit by availing himself 
of the expert metallurgical assistance offered 
by Bridgeport. 





Did you get your copy of the Bridgeport 
Rod-O-Graph Chart for estimating costs of 
rod for screw machine parts? If not write 
for free copy. 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











Wing nuts made from sheet brass are said 
to be free from burrs or sharp edges. They are 
reported to be available both in plain bright 
finish and plated to meet specific requirements. 

(No. 80) 


A soldering tool is heated by an enclosed 
carbon arc, according to the manufacturer. 
Operation is controlled by a thumb button on 
the handle, and heat is shut off when button 
is released. Unit is designed for light inter- 
mittent duty. (No. 81) 


Lock screws for metal-to-metal fastening are 
said to embody all the advantages of separate 
lock washers and screw assemblies. It is reported 
that design of washer teeth, material, and tem- 
per can be varied for specific requirements. 

(No. 82) 


Skin protection for workers using cooling 
lubricants and cutting compounds is said to 
be provided by a cream recently placed on the 
market. An ointment made by the same com- 
pany protects against acids, it is claimed. (No. 83) 


New connectors may be used either as sol- 
derless connectors or as solder lugs, it is said. 
Each connector has a cast lug and a special 
set-screw. They are made in several sizes for a 
range of wire diameters. (No. 84) 


Fine wire brushes said to be suitable for 
working on brass and for buffing and finishing 
are available in 1-, 2-, and 3-section types, and 
in sizes from 4 to 12 inches in diameter. |(No. 85) 


A wire stripper is operated by foot pedal, is 
said to strip with a straight-way pull that 
leaves the wire straight and free from nicks or 
scratches. It is said to be adaptable to practi- 
cally all types of wire, and to strip as fast as 
the operator can feed. (No. 86) 


A clear finish is reported to be suitable for 
beautifying and protecting metal surfaces, in- 
cluding plated finishes. It is said to approxi- 
mate distilled water in color, to require no 
thinning, and to resist sulphur dioxide, sunlight, 
moisture, oil, grease, and gasoline. (No. 87) 


A core oil made from soy beans is reported 
to work freely in foundry core boxes without 
sticking. Maker says that it will stand consid- 
erable over-baking, and that it will not cause 
the sand to deteriorate. (No. 88) 


Tooth design on new metal-cutting saws 
produces a curled chip, it is claimed. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, this design results in 
a self-cleaning action and allows heavier feeds 
and faster cutting speeds. (No. 89) 


A profiling machine is said to be adapted 
to milling internal or external, flat or under-cut 
profiles on parts having contour pattern up to 
6 by 8 by 2 inches, where cut is up to % inch 
deep on face % inch wide or less. Operation, 
it is reported, is entirely automatic, and fin- 
ished work can be held to a tolerance of 0.002 
inch. (No. 90) 

Lay-out dope for tools and dies is said to dry 
quickly. It is reported that it will not rub off, 
and that a scribe or lay-out tool shows a clear, 
distinct line without chipping or ‘scraping. 

(No. 91) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
Further information onany of them may 
be obtained by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other source. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS — 
Brass, bronze, copper, Duronze,* 
for stamping, deep drawing, forming 
and spinning. 


CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 
For steam surface condensers, heat ex- 
changers, oil refineries, and process 
industries. 

*Trade-name. 


PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
High-strength bronze trolley, messen- 
ger wire and cable. 


WELDING ROD — For repairing 


cast iron and steel, fabricat- 
CONDENSER, HEAT EX- ing silicon bronze tanks. BRASS 
LEDRITE* 
making automatic screw ma- 
chine products. 


plumbing, heating, 
piping. 


ROD—For Bridgeport” 
co. 


Established 1865 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


COPPER WATER TUBE—For 


underground 


BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
WIRE— For cap and machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


DURONZE ALLOYS —High- FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
strength silicon bronzes forcor- 
rosion - resistant connectors, for making parts or complete items. 

marine hardware; hot rolled BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
sheets for tanks, boilers, ‘‘Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under 
heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. 


—Engincering staff, special equipment 


ground and industrial services. 











Pickling Process 
(Continued from Page 44) 


to give a high quality pigment. The 
zine sulfate can be converted into 
pure metallic zinc by electrolysis 
or be crystallized and sold as zinc 
sulfate crystals. 

Again, direct decomposition of fer- 
rous sulfate by heat gives ferric 
oxide (Fe2O:) and sulfur trioxide 
(SOs) which dissociates further into 
SOz plus oxygen, according to pres- 
sure and temperature. The reaction 
thus produces raw materials for the 
manufacture of sulfuric acid. It will 
be seen that such transformation 
from ferrous sulfate to. sulfuric 
acid completes the cycle which 
started by using sulfuric acid for 
the pickling operation. The con- 
sumed acid is reclaimed except for 
the inevitable losses which are rela- 
tively small. 

One of the practical processes for 
decomposition of ferrous sulfate by 
heat is to mix the hydrated ferrous 
sulfate with 20 to 30 per cent of its 
weight of ferric oxide. An addition 
of 1 per cent of sodium carbonate is 
sometimes made to neutralize en- 
tirely the free acid contained in the 
iron salts. This mixture is dried in 
a rotary oven in an oxidizing at- 
mosphere at temperature of 300 to 
400 degrees Cent. After drying, the 
mixture is sintered at 750 to 850 
degrees Cent. to produce ferric oxide 
and certain gases consisting mainly 
of sulfur trioxide, owing to the 
presence of the ferric oxide which 
acts as a catalyser. 


Salt Sticks to Oven’s Walls 


One plant has an average (Ca- 
pacity of 70 tons of ferrous sulfate 
per day. It is impractical to do the 
dehydration and decomposition of 
ferrous sulfate in a single opera- 
tion. The salt melts in its own 
water of crystallization and sticks 
to the oven’s walls. Thus it first is 
necessary to dehydrate the ferrous 
sulfate and then to begin the sin- 
tering itself. The best degree of 
dehydration corresponds to the form 
FeSO:. 3H:O, which salt may either 
be made directly or more easily ob- 
tained by correct mixture of dehy- 
drated ferrous sulfate with FeSO:. 
7H:0. 

Fuel consumption is 8.5 tons of 
lignite dust per 100 tons of hydrated 
ferrous sulfate treated. The salt 
containing three molecules of water 
of crystallization is mixed with 4.5 
per cent of close-burning coal and 
heated in a rotary furnace. Treat- 
ment is 2 hours. Temperature is 300 
degrees Cent. at entrance of furnace 
and 1250 to 1300 degrees Cent, at 
exit. Ferrous sulfate is completely 
decomposed and ferric oxide is ag- 
glomerated in the hot part of the 
furnace near the outlet. It can be 
used directly in blast furnaces, The 
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gases contain about 5.5 per cent 
sulfur dioxide, 6.9 per cent oxygen. 


The whole process is quite econom- 


ical. 


This furnace handling 100 tons of 
ferrous sulfate or 61 tons of mono- 


hydrated salt daily has an overall . 


length of 65 feet with a diameter of 
8% feet. Output is 28 tons of sul- 
furic anhydride and 28 tons of ferric 
oxide daily. Conversion of the an- 
hydride into sulfuric acid can be 
done by the catalytic process. 

Key to the successful operation 
of the process, as mentioned previ- 
ously lies in dehydrating and melt- 
ing the aggregation in two separate 


heat treatments, the last being ac- 
companied by an oxidation which 
transforms the salt into ferric sul- 
fate which by decomposition gives 
a pure ferric oxide and a mixture 
of SO: and SOs. 

Choice of the heat treatment is 
determined by the critical dehydra- 
tion temperatures of the crystallized 
ferrous sulfate. The elimination of 
water molecules is made in three 
steps: 

At 21 degrees Cent., the FeSO. 
7H:O loses three molecules of water 

Above 80 degrees Cent., the 
FeSO.:4H:20 is converted into mono 
hydrated salt, FeSO:.H:O, which re 





Motors Run Longer, 
Cooler, Cleaner 


—and short-circuits are practically eliminated with 
drip-less, waste-less NON-FLUID OIL — which 
does not creep out of bearings, nor is it thrown 
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mains stable up to 166 degrees Cent. 

Over 167 degrees Cent. the mono- 
hydrated salt begins its conversion 
into basic ferric sulfate, which 
transformation is very active at 480 
degrees Cent. 

The basic sulfate starts its de- 
composition into Fe:Os and SOs above 
492 degrees Cent., the reaction be- 
ing fast at 560 degrees Cent. 

Practically, the heating of ferrous 
sulfate at 150 degrees Cent. gives 
monohydrated salt; this heating 
takes place in the presence of air 
and is accompanied by oxidation 
which transforms about 20 per cent 
of the total iron into ferric iron after 
an hour or so. When this mixture is 
heated up to 475 degrees Cent., a 
total conversion into anhydrous basic 
ferric sulfate takes place. 

The de Lattre process should re- 
solve the various technical problems 
of the transformation of ferric sul- 
fate into sulfuric acid, and the equip- 
ment should not be unduly expen- 
sive. 

Waste Acid Disposal: Probably 
the most startling feature of the de 
Lattre method of regeneration is 
that all the elaborate disposal sys- 
tems now in use for spent pickling 
liquors are rendered unnecessary. 
The economic and other advantages 
of this fact are apparent. Not only 
is first cost of disposal systems ex- 
pensive but maintenance costs are 
also heavy. 


The pollution of streams and 





rivers with spent pickling liquor is 
a serious menace to animal and fish 
life, and even to human inhabitants 
in the vicinity of such waters. Con- 
scientious works managements have 
experienced increasing difficulty in 
the finding of suitable and safe 
points at which their waste acids 
may be dumped. Even disused mine 
shafts are not completely satisfac- 
tory. 

The difficulties attendant upon 
waste pickling liquor disposal are 
not confined to the contents of the 
pickling bath proper. All washing 
or neutralizing operations subse- 
quent to the main process help ac- 
cumulate solutions which with re- 
peated use become equal to weak 
pickling solutions. 

Safe disposal of washing waters, 
etc., therefore requires as much care 
as acids. Dumping of either may be 
regarded as wasteful. 

An example quoted by the Bel- 
gians was of a steelworks which had 
no regenerative process installed, 
and which used an amount of wash- 
ing water equal to 230 cubic meters 
per hour. This water was pumped 
from a lake and dumped in a 
stream after use. Soon after starting 
up this particular works, it was dis- 
covered that no more fish were to 
be found in this stream; even cattle 
had to be kept from drinking the 
river water to avoid trouble. 

The de Lattre process outlined 
above saves the acid for continual 





Magnet Handles Large Coils of Strip 





@ Coil-handling magnet 
built by Electric Con- 
troller & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, with a normal rat- 
ing to lift a finished coil 
weighing 40,000 pounds. 
The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the mag- 
net lifting a total load 
of 56,600 pounds through 
two wooden spacers of 
7/16-inch total. The coils 
of strip are 55!/. inches 
outside diameter and 61 
inches high. The test 
was made at the plant 
of American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O., at 
80 per cent current 
with magnet hot. To 
meet the trend toward 
bigger and heavier coils 
of strip Electric Con- 
troller & Mfg. Co. is now 
building five larger mag- 
nets of similar design for 
handling 60,000-pound 
coils with a 50 per cent 
safety factor 








reuse, and renders unnecessary any 
kind of waste disposal system. 
Many works executives will prob- 
ably conclude that this fact alone 
would justify investigation of the 
whole matter, and this opinion 
would be strongly reinforced by con- 
sideration of the other factors which 
have been discussed, notably acid 
economy and improved quality of 
the pickled product. 

Estimated figures of acid and 
other savings given by the inventors 
of the process, while admittedly cal- 
culated, indicate the somewhat 
astonishing results to be expected 
from an efficient regeneration sys- 
tem. 

One cold-strip rolling mill in 
England reports an annual con- 
sumption of acid equal to 280 tons, 
or 45 pounds per ton of pickled strip. 
It was estimated that the total acid 
consumption for this plant, if the 
de Lattre process were adopted, 
would fall to 196 tons and the re- 
generation system would then pro- 
vide a recovered ferrous sulfate out- 
put of 350 tons per year on the re- 
duced figure given. In this instance 
it was proposed to retain the 
pickling tanks which were in use 
and to add two small high-speed 
crystallizers of 400-litre capacity 
each. A 650-millimeter drier would 
also be required, and the redesigned 
plant would be capable of regener- 
ating all the pickling liquor in about 
7 hours. 


Flame Shaping 


(Concluded from Page 59) 


blade carrying the melt residue 
from the inside surface of the pipe. 

In making branch connections, the 
end of the brass pipe is first marked 
off with a templet. After the paste 
mixture is applied as a protective 
guide, the pipe is positioned hori- 
zontally and melting is started ai 
the highest point. For maximum 
accuracy, the operator works in sec- 
tions. After completing quadrants 
1 and 2, the pipe is turned over and 
quadrants 3 and 4 are melted to 
shape. Thus the operator works 
continuously in the 9 to 12 o’clock 
and 12 to 3 o’clock positions. 

Time required for each of the jobs 
illustrated was remarkably short. 
Melting of the 2-inch-diameter hole 
in %-inch yellow brass plate re- 
quired only about 1% minutes while 
the 3-inch hole in %4-inch aluminum 
plate required about 2 minutes. 
Shaping the end of the 3-inch 90- 
degree branch took approximately 
3 minutes, and the opening to ac- 
commodate this connection in a sec- 
tion of 6-inch yellow brass pipe with 
%-inch wall was completed in about 
7 minutes. 
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Died: 


@ M. McW. CADMAN, 64, director 
of raw materials, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Aug. 25, in 


that city. Mr. Cadman had been 
associated with Carnegie-Illinois 
47 years. He also was a director, 


A. W. Cadman Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 


° 


George C. Newell, 59, associated 
with Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., 35 years, Aug. 25, 
in that city. He was first employed 
in the screw machine manufactur- 
ing department, after which he be- 
came assistant foreman and fore- 
man of lathes. He was made as- 
sistant to works superintendent in 
1917, and 12 years later was placed 
in charge of the Cincinnati office. 
He returned to the sales department 
at Providence a few years later, 
and in 1939 assumed the duties of 
supervising purchasing of plant 
equipment. 


2 


William Silcock, 53, works engi- 
neer, Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., from 1918 to 1927, when he 
retired, Aug. 5, at his home in Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 

+ 


William L. Fewsmith, 61, manager 
of publicity and advertising, Robins 
Conveying Belt Co., Passaic, N. J., 
at Port Carling, Ont., Aug. 15. He 
had been associated with the Robins 
company since 1913. 


+ 


Irving C. Hicks, 69, former me- 
chanical superintendent, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railroad, To- 
peka, Kans., at his home in Chicago, 
Aug. 26. 


° 


Louis A. Ferguson, 73, retired vice 
president in charge of engineering 
and construction, Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago, in Rhinelander, 
Wis., Aug. 25. He was a past presi- 
dent, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

+ 


Andrew R. Dole, 82, founder, 
Dole Valve Co., Chicago, at his 
home in Oak Park, Ill, Aug. 20. 
A native of Maine, Mr. Dole went 
to Chicago 60 years ago. He was 
also chairman, Hooker Glass & 
Paint Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

+ 


Harry R. Woodrow, 53, vice presi- 
dent in charge of design, planning, 
and inventory, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York Inc., and at one 
time general engineer of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Aug. 12, 
at his home in Bronxville, N. Y. 
Mr. Woodrow held several patents 
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on electrical devices and equipment, 
and was active in engineering or- 


ganizations. 
+ 
Jess Parker, 46, sales engineer 
for International Conveyor & Wash- 
er Corp., Detroit, in that city, Aug. 
23. Associated with International 
four years, his previous connéc- 
tions included. Hudson Motor Car 
Co., Jordan Motor Co., Dietrich di- 
vision of Murray Corp. of America, 
and Oaks Production Co., Chicago. 
° 
George Taylor Bishop, 75, retired 


Cleveland financier, Aug. 24 in Chi- 


cago. Mr. Bishop was _ associated 





FOR REAL PROTECTION... 


THE STEEL 


with many industrial companies, 
and had been a director of Youngs 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

- 

Harry L. Hudson, 73, president and 
founder, H. L. Hudson Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., manufacturer of metal 
boxes, at his home in Hempstead, 
recently. 

. 

Walter C. Marmon, 68, member 
of the pioneer automobile manufac- 
turing family, Aug. 29. He was 
chairman of the board of directors, 
Marmon-Herrington Co. Ine., In- 
dianapolis. 
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@ PIG IRON production in the first half of 1940 was 
49 per cent larger than in the corresponding period of 
1939, totaling 20,556,849 net tons, compared with 13,790,- 
970, according to the American Iron and Steel institute. 
Output of ferroalloys increased 77 per cent, from 384,- 
205 tons to 681,525 tons. 

Pennsylvania led pig iron production in the first 
six months this year, with 6,448,392 tons; Ohio was 
second with 4,269,739 tons; Illinois third, 1,687,167 tons; 
Alabama fourth, 1,584,935 tons. 

Pig iron made for producers’ use increased 49.9 per 
cent, from 12,118,420 tons to 18,172,468 tons, and ton- 
nage made for sale rose 42.5 per cent, from 1,672,550 
tons to 2,384,381 tons. 

Ferroalloys produced in electric furnaces amounted 


First-Half Pig Iron Output Up 49 Per Cent 


to 186,958 tons, representing 27.43 per cent of the total, 
compared with 34.5 per cent in first half, 1939. Blast 
furnace ferroalloy production was 494,567 tons in first 
half this year, 72.5 per cent of the total, compared 
with 65.5 per cent in first half last year. 





HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY GRADES 
AND FERRO-ALLOYS BY KINDS 





BASIC PIG IRON 














HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND 
FERRO-ALLOYS BY STATES 








BLAST FURNACES (a) 








First Second First 
States 6 months 6 months 6 months 
1939 1939 1940 
Massachusetts, New York ............. 599,846 962,742 834,839 


Pennsylvania... seecececcceeeeeessevee.-..| 2,695,560] 4,372,743] 4,538,815 
2.021.997] 2.522.008} 2,570,411 
2.070.156! 3.166.749] 3,018,345 


I i ag 2 oe 2,122,259] 3,232,257] 3,432,332 
Michigan, Minnesota, Colorado, Utah .... 764,454 907,097} 1,033,890 





10,274,272) 15,163,596} 15,428,632 
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BESSEMER AND LOW-PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON 

































































































































































PRODUCTION 
. 2. June 30, 1940 ——— 
naeee BR. a stasis ee 840.523] 1,698,480] 1,644,628 
ar In | Out | Total | Game 6 months SGenthe New York, Md., West Va., Ala............... 239,189} 381,842} 325,765 
1939 | | 1939 939 1940 EET A aa 801,932) 1,370,819} 961.735 
" mer oa ay ee rn Indiana, Tlinois.....................c-.csesseecseeeeene 249,799} 388,050} 263,427 
ne . - 
ew RE | 2.131.443) 3,839,191] "3,195,555 
wae JD Be. ll 917,610 1,505,234] 1,293,618 a 
New York... 11 ll 4 15 jj 
: , is Cae eee : FOUNDRY PIG IRON 
Penna.......... 57 | 55 | 15 70 | 3,613,891} 6,195,596] 6,448,392 eee ae 
: . > |) Massachusetts, New York, Penna............. 217,293} 228,963 254,117 
Maryand.. 6 | 6 | O07 6 Maryland, Ky., Tenn., Ala..................... | 459.210| 576,433] 557,043 
West Va...... 3 3 0 3 aia nis nccsnsytignneitipicinsised | 78,744) 91,282 80,380) 
. 1,286,795} 1,829,949} 1,743,147 Indiana, Ill., Mich., Minn., Col., Utah _ | 88,863! 170,080} 156,211 
Kentucky... 2 2 0 2 
| RA 844,110) 1,066,758] 1,047,750 
Tennessee...., 1 l 0 l | | 
Alabama...... 16 15 2 17 | 1,378,236} 1,557,449] 1,584,935 
Ohio.........! 41 | 37 | 8 | 45 | 3,145,641] 4,887,770] 4,269,739 a ae call 
Illinois.......| 14 ll 12 | 23 | 1,206,350} 1,762,256] 1,687,167 Massachusetts, New York, Penna. | 100,442| 295,489) 264,808 
ee ; : cil heen ie insoribriiens Re eT SR 187,901} 243,895} 204.657 
Indiana........| 17 | 16 3 | 19 | a age: Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota...|_ 220,169} 338,441/ 327,181 
ae * > 1,918,019] 2,868,784] 3,062,445 
Michigan... 7 8 0 8 |j TEE RIOT, 508,512 77,825} 796,646 
Minnesota. | 2 2 0 2 
ee | 9 0 0 0 = 
324,428] 410,674 467,406 oer oe 
Colorado...) 3 2 0 2 - > : = 
: Ferro-manganese and spiegeleisen............ 164,777; 288,797; 410,150 
en ie | ] 0 1 RENAN A NIRS aE 195,528! 166,830} 236,146 
Kectailieiis faecal Beate ak oa ae re a NN IID 5, occ vass cotabhccdbcncessscccoobios 24,500 27,983 35,229) 
Total... 182 [170 | 45 | 215 | 13,790,970) 21,017,712} 20,556,819 TART ARERNE 384,805! 483,610} 681,525 
FERRO- 
ALLOYS 
New York... 0 0 0 0 . PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND FERRO-ALLOYS 
; m * ee 
Penna.....| 8 6 1 7 141,401 208,487 312,863 IN THE FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 1940 
Virginia....... 1 1 0 1 (For Sale and for Maker's Use) 
Tennessee...| 0 l l 2 Sar tie For maker's Total 
Alabama....| 2 2 0 2 110,793} _ 132,115} 181,704 
: ‘ ‘ . Pic IRON: 
Gis...) 2 3 0 3 sic Tia 499.400 yey 15,428,632 
Bessemer and low-phosphorus............. 184,696 010,856) 3,195,555 
Colorado...) O | 1] OF} 1) Ee Foundry... 936,430] ‘111,320! 1,047,750) 
Blast ana: Seiettie... 102.508 94,141] 796,646) 
eS... - 2 5 252,19 5,602 94,567 orge or ; : 3,590)... 3,590 
engamenenets “endl Vat 16 | RG TR | (Oh White and mottied, direct castings etc.| 577571 269191 84.676 
Electric 
furnaces... | 132,611] ~—:148,008] 186,958 Total 2,384,381) 18,172,468) 20,556,849) 
mCi esEs Umer weet: ERE FERRO-ALLOYS: ee 
Total.....| 13 14 2.] 16 | 384,805} 483,610) 681,525) Ferro-manganese and spiegeleisen.......... 193,626] 216,524) 410,150 
Se Say Ie Ferro-silicon. 235,745 401} 236,146) 
5 a | ESL Other ferro-alloys BOSON aiceesécteicds 35,229) 
Grand total...) 195 | 184 47 | 231 | 14,175,775} 21,501,322) 21,238,374 
| Total | 464,600] 216,925} 681,525) 
(a) Completed and rebuilding pig iron furnaces. Grand total 2,848,981) 18,389,393] 21,238,374 
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Steel Output Reaches 
Year's Highest Point 


Many mills exceed rated capacity. 


hold and deliveries lag. 


early closing. 


@ GRADUAL upward movement of steel production 
continues under pressure of enlarged specifications and 
delivery requests. In a number of instances mills are 
operating well above 100 per cent of rated capacity, 
some having been as high as 109 per cent during Au- 
gust. 

In spite of this rate of output backlogs continue to 
grow and delivery delays continue, in some cases be- 
ing increased. No serious inconvenience appears to 
have resulted and suppliers are making every effort to 
meet consumer needs. Greatest delay is in plates, 
structurals and special analysis steels, for which de- 
mand probably will continue to expand. Sheets and 
strip are available in little more than normal processing 
time, partly due to heavy deliveries on the low-priced 
tonnage placed several months ago. 

Some increase in inventory is evident but probably 
not out of line with current consumption and possibility 
ef further delivery delay. In a considerable area a 
canvass indicates 75 to 90 days’ supply of steel and 60 
days’ requirements in pig iron. Foundries are increas- 
ing production and pig iron and coke shipments are 
heavier. 

Fourth quarter steel prices, as had been expected, 
have been announced unchanged from current levels. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. made announcement Aug. 
27, followed by other producers. Prices apply to ship- 
ments to and including Dec. 31, shipments after that 
date taking prices then in effect. A base price was 
named on hot-rolled alloy plates, an item not previ- 
ously quoted, sales having been on the basis of nego- 
tiation. While there had been little doubt of prices 
continuing at the current level the formal statement 
clears any doubts and adds stability to the situation. 

Led by an increase of 3% points at Pittsburgh the 
national production rate last week advanced 1 point 
to 91% per cent, the highest this year. Pittsburgh’s 
rate moved up to 86% per cent. Detroit rose 1 point 
to 93 per cent, St. Louis 2% to 80, Chicago 1 point te 
99, Cleveland 3% to 90 and Youngstown 1 point to 8&4 
per cent. Cincinnati lost 1 point to 77, Wheeling 1 
point to 98 and New England 5 points to 80. Rates 


were unchanged at Birmingham, 88 per cent; Eastern 
Pennsylvania 89; Buffalo 90‘. 
Scrap presents an interesting situation, supply be- 
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Much tonnage for 


Scrap makes further gain 






MARKET IN 
TABLOID 


Demand 





pending. 


Backlogs Pres. 


ter; scrap higher. 





ing light and melters holding back but prices rising 
gradually in absence of demand. With steelmaking at 
practically capacity rate a larger proportion of scrap 
is likely to be used in open hearths, stimulating de- 
mand. Last week prices advanced at Chicago and in 
eastern Pennsylvania, carrying the composite price to 
$19.16, a rise of 29 cents, the highest since late June. 
The iron and steel composite was increased 4 cents to 
$37.78 because of scrap rises. 

Steel products imported in July totaled 3390 tons of 
materials other than scrap and 152 tons of scrap. This 
is a sharp decline from 5505 tons imported in June 
and only a fraction of the 27,516 tons entering in July, 
1939. In seven months this year iron and steel im- 
ports were only 22 per cent of entries in the correspond- 
ing period last year. Exports of iron and steel prod- 
ucts increased in July for the third consecutive month, 
setting a new high record at 707,809 gross tons, ex- 
clusive of scrap. June total on the same basis was 
607,678 tons. In July, 1939, the total was only 25 per 
cent as large. July scrap exports were 327,129 tons. 

Steady increase in automotive production continues, 
last week bringing 27,645 units off the assembly lines, 
compared with 23,732 the preceding week. In the 
comparable week in 1939 production was 25,240. 

Railroad buying is irregular, though heavy rail ton- 
nages are expected to come out soon. The Illinois 
Central is negotiating for 26,400 tons, which will be 
allocated within the next week. The Wabash has closed 
its inquiry for 5000 tons. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 
serving Chicago as an outer belt line, has placed 15 
diesel-electric switchers with several builders. Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie is in the market for 1000 high-side 
gondolas. Other inquiry and buying is for small lots. 

Requirements for structural shapes and reinforcing 
bars continue high, with most large awards last week 
for public work. Cherokee dam, for the TVA, took 
2660 tons of shapes; southeast airport, Mobile, Ala., 
1675 tons; flood control at Hartford, Conn., 3000 tons; 
a power plant extension at Penns Grove, N. J., 1000 
tons and four landplane hangars at Quonset Point, 
R. I., 3000 tons. Pending business in both shapes and 
reinforcing bars is heavy, promising continued large 
awards. 








Continues heavy, with much 


Unchanged for fourth quar- 


Up 1 point to 91% per cent. 





—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Aug. 31 Aug. 24 Aug. 17 July, 1940 May, 1940 Aug., 1939 Aug., 1935 
Iron and Steel .... $37.78 $37.74 37.73 $37.63 $37.33 $35.95 $32.68 
Finished Steel .... 56.60 56.60 56.60 56.60 56.60 55.60 54.02 
Steelworks Scrap.. 19.16 18.87 18.83 18.56 17.18 15.30 12.05 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


— s Aug. 31, July May Aug. } Aug.31, July May Aug. 
Finished Material 1940 1940 1940 1939 Pig Iron 1940 ' 1940 1940 1939 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh . 2.15¢ 2.158¢e 2.15c 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh...... $24.34 $24.34 $24.34 $22.34 
Steel bars, Chicago.... 2.15 2.25 245 2.45 ERS, RN as, a wn k WS ooo wi 22.50 22.50 22.50 20.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia... , Se 2.47 2.47 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 24.34 24.34 2434 2234 
Iron bars, Chicago...... ~~ Ss 2.25 2.25 2.05 No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 24.21 24.21 24.21 22.21 
Shapes, Pittsburgh.... aa 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 19.38 19.38 19.38 17.38 
Shapes, Chicago... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati.. 22.89 2289 22.89 20.89 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ av.)... 25.215 25.915 25.215 23.215 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 215 215 .345 Malleable, Valley ...’........... 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 
Plates, Chicago . 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ............. 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.34 30.34 30.34 28.34 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh... 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh..... ant 2317 237. BAT 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh.. 3.50 $850 350 3.50 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 125.33 105.33 85.33 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary. . . Sa 2.10 2.10 2.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Scrap 
Sheets, No, 26 galv., Gary... — oe ee. ae Heavy melt. steel, Pitts. ....... $18.75 $19.55 $18.00 $16.15 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 "cen atdigioe es teel. No. 2. E. P; pea 
- tes tendon iene DiRee $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 eavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 19.50 17.50 16.00 14.40 
Tin plate, pe cS ‘ , pong 955 955 2 40 Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 18.50 17.45 16.65 13.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh. ... : —_ ee Se ee Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 22.25 21.65 20.45 17.75 

: e tailroad steel specialties, Chicago 21.50 21.00 19.75 15.50 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago..... 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $3.75 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 5.75 5.75 5.75 5.00 
Wire rods No. 5 to s-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.92 Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 11.25 11.25 41.25 10.50 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Sh t Steel Grenite <Aty; tli ...... 3.60c Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 Gulf ports ............. 2.45¢ 
ee Middletown, O. ........ 3.50c Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Birmingham ........... 2.10¢ 


Hot Rolled Youngstown, O, ........ 3.50c Hot strip.17.00 17.50 24.00 35.00 St. Louis, del. .......... 2.34¢c 
‘ Pacific Coast ports ..... 4.05e Cold stp..22.00 22.50 32.00 52.00 Pacific Coast ports...... 2.75¢ 
Sere va Neuere oe Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 
c o, Gary . “. , 2 
Cleveland ... |... 210e Pittsburgh ............. 3.05¢ Steel Plate Tin and Terne Plate 
, , mea > 9te CGhicags. Gary «i... 3.05c 
puttals si om 240r iOrenite City, TU. ......< -S2i8e Fameourgn ............. Bide Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Sparrows Point, Md. . 2.10¢ Yong Ternes No. 24 Unassortea New York, del. ......... 2.29c Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
New York, del. ...... 2.34c : é : Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.15¢ Granite City, Il. ........ 5.10 
> , 597, Pittsburgh, Gary ....... 3.80€ Boston, delivered .... 2.46c 
Philadelphia, og tenes ay te Fosiie Giaets...s:5.... 00 Gees eee 933 _Mfs. Terne Plate (base box) 
ie » City ore . 2.20C » Geliveread ...... Je ; 
te eg ge 2 10 Enameling Sheets Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10¢c Rasen er Chicago ee 
Youngstown, O. ........ 2.10c No.10 No.20 Cleveland ............. 2.10c “Fanite City, iil. . 
Birmingham ........... 2.10c Pittsburgh .... 2.75c 3.35c Birmingham ........... 2.10c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.65c Chicago, Gary.. 2.75c 3.35c Coatesville, Pa. ........ 210c Bars 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45c Sparrows Point, Md. .... 2.10c 
Cold Rolled Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ Claymont, Del. ......... 2.10¢ Soft Steel 
Pittsburgh ........... 3.05¢c Cleveland ..... 2.75¢  3.35c Youngstown ........... 2.10¢ (Base, 20 tons or over) 
Chicago, Gary ......... 3.05c Middletown, O.. 2.75c RMI EE ons v- eine ne ws are 2.45c Pittsburgh ............. 2.15¢ 
Buffalo .... .... 8.05¢e Pacific Coast .. 3.40c 4.00c Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.65c Chicago or Gary ........ 2.15¢ 
Cleveland ; .. 8.08e TEEN 2 aves es ore cdicceces Ge 
Detroit, delivered ....... 3.15¢ Corrosion and Heat- .... . Ste! Fleer Plates Birmingham ........... 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.37¢ : Pittsburgh ............ 3.35¢ Cleveland .............. 2.15¢ 
New York, del. .... . 3.39c Resistant Alloys ert ned Pee eee ee ee eee rt oe fia “hcga a 
Gr te City ree ; a Sows cece ee eeee .f0C etroit, delivered ...... .20C 
te Pra : } 3. 05c Pitteburgh base, cents per lb. pacific Coast ports ..... 4.00c Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.47¢ 
Youngstown, O. ........ 3.05¢ C hrome-Nienel 2 Boston, delivered ...... 2.52¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 3.70 No. 302 No. 304 Structural Shapes New York, del. ........ 2.49¢ 
Bars .......... 24.00 25.00 ett Meets i... ciwied ss 2.50¢ 
Galvanized No. 24 Plates tee eeeee 27.00 29.00 Pittebureh:... so. ... ese 2.10c Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.80¢c 
Pittsburgh weceeeess 880c Sheets ...... . 34.00 36.00 Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.21%¢ 
Chicago, Gary a 3.50c Hot strip ...... 21.50 23.50 New York, del. ........ 22% Rail Steel 
Buffalo ... . 8350c Cold strip ..... 28.00 30.00 Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢ (Base, 5 tons or over) 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 3.50c Straight Chromes a ae ere VN go, ne ara 2.05c 
Philadelphia, del. 3.67¢ No. No. No. No. CN 6a s<kacncnsn eee Seenee OF ary ...<23%.. 2.05¢ 
New York, delivered . 8.74c 410 430 442 446 Cleveland, del. ......... 2.30c Detroit, delivered ...... 2.15¢c 
Birmingham 3.50c Bars 56.0 2950 2250 Br Ole ok eas cece TRO Cleveland ....ciciawice BeBe 
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Buffalo : 2.05¢c 

Pon i res 2.05¢ 

po. RS eee 2.40c 

Pacific Coast ports 2.70c 
Iron 

(EE pact es a siees es 2.25¢€ 

Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.37¢ 


Pittsburgh, refined .. .3.50-8.00c 


Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 2.15c 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 2.15¢ 
a 2.50c 
Pacific Coast ports...... 2.60¢c 


Rail Steel Bars, Base 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
SS ee 2.05c 
GENE ios cc eae ee 2.40c 
Pacific Coast ports...... 2.50c 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 
coated wire nails .... $2.55 


(Per Pound) 


Polished fence staples.. 2.55c 
Annealed fence wire.... 3.05c 
Galv. fence wire ....... 3.40c¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

a P|) 67 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C.L. column) ... 56 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 

spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbless' wire, 

Say oer 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 


Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 

Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 

Galvanized wire ........ 2.60c¢ 

et 2: arts 3.20¢ 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. .$3.85 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 


Pittsburgh 2.65¢ 3.35c 

ee 2.65¢ 3.35¢c 

Gary, Ind 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 

oS 2.70¢ *3.45c 

Cleveland ..... 2.65¢ 3.35¢c 

2 ae 2.65c 3.35¢c 
*Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi. 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
Pe 0.35 > 0.70 
oo ar 0.75 oo) ar 1.35 
>> 1.55 B00... 65 3.80 
| 2.25 3400. .....820 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. ...... 0.55 


4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 


ES cee saat so ha bes 1.10 
Broo 060-110 Cr... 5. 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
MN go fk aka Oe ed arg 1.20 
6100 spring flats ......... 0.85 
A Rg | Se 1.50 
SE WUNNNG) f 66s os oS ewe oe 0.85 
9200 spring flats ......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, del. 
Chicago, del. 


i beatin ss 3.275¢ 


September 2, 1940 


Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 
cold, 3 tons or over) 


Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham .... 2.10c 
RPUCEO Gd, Chie eas 2.20c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.42¢c 
New York, del. ...... 2.46c 


Pacific Coast ports ... 2.75c 
Cooperage hoop, Young., 

Pitts.; Chicago, Birm.. 2.20c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 

and under, Pittsburgh, 

Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 


I a ora bs Sea lerra ae ane 2.90¢ 
Desert, GOho Pies: 2.90c 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 3.00c 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
O:225—-O0.90 2 ..0c.005..50 BBGe 
OFI—OIS oki cccaens G8@e 
Ty oe 0 |) a 6.15¢c 
RO Res ois Spares 6 a8 8.35¢c 


Worcester, Mass. $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 
NOMINEES So ciate occis é.<%0 «58 3.05¢ 
EUUPOUE, OE Sita ce Se ees 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 3.35c 
Lamp stock up 10 cents. 
Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $40.00 


rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. 32.50-35.50 

Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 


Relay 


Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
DO. GHG B06 «i... 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. KR. base ...... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ...... 4.15¢c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15c 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 

counts for carloads additional 

5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller ....68.5off 


Do. larger, to l-in. ..... 66 off 
Do. 1% and larger ..... 64 off 
TIPO IO: cok os Sasso 52.5 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
72.5 off; with nuts attached 
add 15%; bulk 83.5 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, 
or 5000 over 3-in. 


CIN fd org Soaks 6 ko oe 60 off 
PRE Eg heals c at elees 68.5 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E 
%-inch and less. 67 70 
A-Bingh ses... 64 65 
1%-1%-inch .... 62 62 

1% and larger .. 60 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller .. .70.0 off 


Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller ....75.0 off 
Headless set screws ... .64.0 off 
Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo .... 2.40c 
Og” Se ee 2.85¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.95c 


Rivets, Washers 


F.0.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
ham. 
3.40c 


Structural 


—The Market Week— 


.65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila., to jobbers 


ye-inch and under 


and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; ¢c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 

Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
MA cote ae ces 63% 54 
LN ere 58 
1—3 Jen ee 60% 
Iron 
a eee 30 13 
1—1% 34 19 
1% Sate aer a ee 21% 
aha etn Sree sail 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
OS eee, ee aE 52% 
2%—3 64 55% 
3%—6 ...... 66 57% 
7and 8... 65 55 % 
Sand 30... . 64% 55 
11 and 12. . 63% 54 
Iron 
ee stint ay 4) ee 15 
24%—3% «www eee 31% 17% 
| A er ree 21 
4%—8 32% 20 
> Br eee 28 e 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 67% 
2, lap weld 60 
2% to 3, lap weld 63 
3% to 6, lap weld 65 
7 and 8, lap weld 64 
10-inch lap weld 63 2 
12-inch, lap weld 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv. 
% butt weld : 25 7 
land 1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .... 33 15% 
2 butt weld 32% 15 
1% lap weld ..... 23% 7 
2 lap weld ; - 29% 9 
2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4lap weld ....... 28% 15 
4% to8 lap weld.. 27% 14 
9 to12 lap weld .. 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 

Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%”O.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
a OD. 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”"O.D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D. 12 15.16 fe Pag 
2%”0.D, 12 16.58 26.57 
2% ”O0.D. 12 17.54 29.00 
a GD, 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
a": ©D. 10 28.66 49.90 
So” ©. 9 44.25 73.93 
5” O.D. | 68.14 oe 

Seamless 

Hot Cold 

Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
.-. Of 13 $ 7.82 §$ 9.01 
1%”0.D 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”0.D 13 11.64 13.42 





=. See 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 7.54 20.21 
2%”O.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
3” O.D. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
q” . Sp. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
| Oe 9 46.87 54.01 
6” O.D. 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Pet Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

is. Re os ese cw oa 52.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs.., 


Birm., Sparrows Point...$34.00 
Duluth (billets) . 36.00 
Detroit, delivered ....... 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 


Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young, Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
0 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago 34.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to #- 
inch incl. (per 100 lbs.) $2.00 
Do., over sy to 44-in. incl. 2.15 


Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 
ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.50. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur... $4.35- 4.60 


1.90¢ 


Connellsville, fdry 5.25- 5.50 
Connell, prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. . 6.25- 6.50 
Wise county fdry 5.50- 6.50 
Wise county fur. ... 5.00- 5.25 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. .. 11.38-11.85 


Chicago, outside del. 10.50 
Chicago, delivered 11.25 
Terre Haute, del. .. 10.75 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.25 
New England, del... 12.50 
St. Louis, del. ..... 11.75 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del. 10.75 
Cincinnati, del. 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.05 
Buffalo, del. ... 11.25 
Detroit, Gel. ....... 11.00 
Philadelphia, del. .. 11.15 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 


of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol... 15.00c 
Toluol, two degree . 27.00c 
Solvent naphtha ....... 26.00c 


Industrial xylol ...... 26.00¢ 
Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 


St. Louis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
8 Sere ares 14.75¢ 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.75c¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers .. 7.090¢ 


Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $28.00 
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Pig Iron 


include switching charges only as 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 


Delivered prices 


Basing Points: 


Bethlehem, Pa. ‘ 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Erie, Pa. oe 
Everett, Mass. 
Granite City, Il. 
Hamilton, O. .. 
Neville Island, Pa. 


Provo, he age aR one 


Sharpsville, Pa. “ 
Sparrow’s Point, Md.. 
Swedeland, Pa. : 
Toledo, O. ae 
Youngstown, O. 


No.2 Malle- 

Fdry. able Basic 
$24.00 $24.50 $23.50 
.» 29.38 = cate 18.38 
. 24.00 24.50 23.50 
.. 238.00 23.50 22.00 
. 23.00 28.00 22.50 
.. 28.00 23.00 22.50 
.. 23.00 23.00 22.50 
.. 2350 2a50 ers 
. 23.00 23.50 22.50 
-.- 2400 24.50 23.50 
.. 23.00 23.00 22.50 
.- 23,00 23.00 22.50 
. 23.00 23.00 22.50 

22.00 cise ty me 
0. aD 23.00 22.50 
. 24.00 aye 23.50 
oe MeO 24.50 23.50 
.. 23.00 23.00 22.50 
. 23.00 23.00 22.50 


—The Market Week— 


noted. 
above 


Besse- 
mer 
$25.00 
24.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 
24.00 
24.00 
25.00 
23.50 


23.50 
23.50 
25.00 
23.50 
23.50 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 


or higher. 


Delivered frem Basing Points: 


Akron, O., from Cleveland 
Baltimore from Birmingham. 


Boston from Birmingham....... 


Boston from Everett, Mass... 
Boston from Buffalo .... 


Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 


Canton, O., from Cleveland... 
Chicago from Birmingham 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham. 
Cleveland from Birmingham. 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 
Milwaukee from Chicago. 
Muskegon, Mich., 

Toledo or Detroit 


Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 


Newark, N. J., 
Philadelphia from 


Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 


from Bethlehem 
Birmingham 


from Chicago, 


. 24.39 24.39 23.89 
... 24.78 Pats 23.66 
24.12 ey ee 
... 24.50 25.00 24.00 
24.50 25.00 24.00 
26.50 27.00 aaals 
... 24.39 24.39 23.89 
»- . ¥28.22 ie sak 
... 28.24 24.11 23.61 
os ee ror 22.06 
2+. 23.02 rer ne 22.82 
. 2494 2494 24.44 
... 24.10 24.10 23.60 
26.19 26.19 25.69 
25.15 bi 
25.53 26.03 = 
24.46 shea s 23.96 
24.84 25.34 24.34 





24.89 
25.50 
25.50 


24.89 


24.44 
24.60 


26.69 


St. Louis from Birmingham 

St. Paul from Duluth 

+Over 0.70 phos. 
Low 





No.2 Malle- Besse- 

Fdry. able Basic mer 
-s 28.42 ny a 22.62 iss 
.-. 28.63 25.63 i 26.13 
Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$28.50, base; $29.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace ......... $22.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $27.00 
Peers, ets. OE. es 22.50 do., del. Chicago...... 30.3: 
RIOR Ae i osir threat 26.50 
+Silvery 


Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 


7-7.50—$29.50; 


9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo, $1.25 


7.51-8—$30.00; 


8-8.50—$30.50; 
higher. 


8.51-9—$31.00; 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 


Jackson county, 
plus $1 a ton. 


O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.o.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


Ph is I ba whew india wenn $60.80 
First Quality 

Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 

Alabama, Georgia...... 47.50 

See Cre <°s caweaass 52.50 
Second Quality 


Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 


Georgia, Alabama ...... 34.20 
NN ss’ als adie a 49.00 
Ohio 
Wiret -GBANEF . ck ccs vs 39.90 
ERtCTIMOGIATO. «0.0 esc 36.10 
Becond: Quaity ......%. 31.35 


Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases $56.05 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
oy A RR a eee $28.00 
eee CR kc ia weak s 26.00 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chewelah, Wash., net 
a Ee ee 22.00 
met TO, GME sows. 26.00 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth eeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick ......... $50.00 
Chem. bonded chrome... 50.00 
Magnesite brick ...... 72.00 


Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 


Fluorspar 
Washed gravel, duty 

pd., tide, net ton. $25.00-$26.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. 








Pittsburgh district from Neville. . {Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, Silica Brick Ill., Ky., net ton, 

Island oot rs F .... (and $1.24 freight. Pennsylvania .......... $47.50 carloads, all rail 21.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 25.31 25.31 24.81 25.81 Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 55.10 Do. barge .... 21.00 
St. Louis, northern reir 23.50 23.00 Birmingham, Ala. ..... 4750 No. 2 lump........ 22.00 

Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Do. Sen Bite. 66 os. 11.75¢ oe ee 145.00 Silicon Metal, 1% iron. 
carlots, duty pd......$120.00 Do., less-ton lots..... 12.00¢ Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 contract, carlots, 2 x 
Ton lots 130.00 67-72% low carbon: Do., spot, ton lots.... 150.00 %-in., Ib. 14.00¢ 
Less ton lots 133.50 Car- Ton Less’ 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, ROR VURMGE ees rs oc 12.50¢ 
Less 200 1b. lots. . 138.00 loads lots ton carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Spot 4c higher 
Do., carlots del, Pitts. 125.33 oa — ee oo <4 “i —_ ets ss oan Silicon Briquets, contract 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. ® carb... 18.50c 19.25¢c 19.75¢ o., contract, ton lots. ‘ carloads, bulk, freight 
gr and Sg wot. 36,00 0:20% carb. 20.50¢ 21.25¢ 21.75¢ —_Do., spot, ton lots. ... et - peed tm... $69.50 

28% __ op 0-20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.75¢ Tom tes 79 50 

Do., 26-28% ..... 49.50 i Oe I ae bo ede os 79. 
Spot 4c higher Alsifer, contract carlots, Less-ton lots, lb...... 3.75¢ 

Ferrosilicon, 50% freight _ ae f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c Less 200 It ‘ lot lb. 4.00 

, . ‘ - Ferromolybdenum, 55- 8.00 ess < 9. iOUS, : -JUC 

mrewed, Cl.......4. 74.50 65% at Do: toh fots ........ .00c Spot %-cent higher 

Do., ton lot 87.00 et fa ya cont., f.0.b. Do., less-ton lots...... 8.50 ’ . 

Do., 75 per cent 135.00 NGG | Tees are TS 0.95 Spot %c 1b. higher gs oer pret i hea 

Do., ton lots 151.00 Calcium molybdate, Ib. e = 5 si . ality 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. lyb. ‘£6. ; Chromium Briquets, con- bulk freight allowed, 

I $ C g molyb. cont., f.o.b, mill 0.80 tract, freight allowed, Wie ce tite es 5.00c 
Sllicomanganese, c.]., 2% Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, lb. spot carlots, bulk 7.00c oy Be rere Sea 5.50¢ 
per cent carbon 118.00 Ib., con, ti., f.0.b. Niag- BG. TOM BOB oe ce 7.50¢ btee-ton 4008 ...65--- 5.75¢ 
2% carbon, 108.00; 1%, 133.00 ara Falls, ton lots $1.23 Do., less-ton lots..... 7:75c Spot %c higher 
Contract ton price Do., less-ton lots.... 1.25 Do., less 200 lbs...... 8.00¢ Zirconium Alley, 12-15%, 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Spot, “ec higher. contract, carloads, 

over contract. max., ton lots, 1b. Se ae bulk, gross ton ..... 102.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., 1b. Do., less-ton lots [ “Caer “te aon ee” See 107.50 

“0 del. cars .1.90-2.00 Spot 5c higher ace g g , 34-40%, contract, car- 

Con. CO. Can BO- 2K spot shipment, 200-lb 
F . x . a sP p ’ ‘ loads, lb., alloy...... 14.00c 
errovanadium, 35 to Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, Grn ten. AD. 8 $2.50 

40%. It 9 70-9 20-2 ¢ ee) 15.00c¢ 

%, 1b.,. cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 contract, lb. con. col., Do., smaller lots...... 2.60 D 1 

* : . nee 0., less-ton lots..... 16.00c 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, f.o.b. Niagara Falls $2.25 2 Spot %e higher 

c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, Do., less-ton lots... 2.30 Vanadium Pentoxide, 

Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Spot is 10c higher contract, lb. contained $1.10 Molybdenum Powder, 

a SRE): : ES ee 1.15 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
unitage, 58.50; electric ’ an 
furn., per ton. c. 1., 23- Technical molybdenum 200-lb. kegs, Ib. ..... $2.60 
26 % f.o b. Mt Pleasant trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- Chromium Metal, 98% Do., 100-200 1b. lots.. 2.75 
el 94% $3 unita m 75.00 lybdenum, 1b. molyb. cr., 0.50 carbon max., Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 

» ote & fv. cont., f.0.b. mill...... 0.80 contract, lb. con. Molybdenum Oxide 

Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- SN =. S Swe a os a asad 84.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- SR oe RS ahs ow Sate Stee 89.00c lybdenum, per pound 
lb., contained cr., del. 18%, ti., 6-8% carb., 88% chrome, contract... 838.00c contained, f.o.b. pro- 
carlots f 11.00¢ carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 Pea, ME? hn SNA ee 88.00c aqucery: pant ......4. 80.00c 




















pee 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentiais 


Plates Struc- -————Sheets—__, Cold -——Cold Drawn Bars—, 
Soft ¥%-in.& tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E._ S.A.E. 
Bars Bands Hoops Over’ Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
SS uo @ & ub ots an 8 3.98 3.86 4.86 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.51 4.48 4.66 3.46 4.13 8.63 7.23 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.76 3.76 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.38 4.40 4.05 3.31 4.09 8.59 7.19 
Philadelphia ..... 3.85 3.75 4.25 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.35 4.05 4.00 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 5.25 3.50 | 5.05 * 4.05 oaay 
Feernones VG. 0 4.00 4.10 ao 4.05 4.05 5.45 3.85 eas 5.40 ae 4.15 
| Neer 3.35 3.62 3.62 3.62 3.40 5.25 3.05 4.30 4.00 3.22 3.75 8.15 6.75 
a 3.35 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.15 dans 4.45 ows 3.65 8.15 6.75 
Cleveiama <....... 3.25 3.30 3.30 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.15 4.05 4.42 3.20 3.75 8.15 6.75 
IE sa scg Gie.'s:@, oc, 3.43 3.23 3.48 3.60 3.65 5.27 3.25 4.30 4.64 3.20 3.80 8.45 7.05 
SI acg 3 0s Gace 5s 3.90 3.80 3.80 3.95 3.95 5.55 3.45 cee 5.00 *s 4.42 roe ines 
Gs 3.60 3.47 3.47 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.22 4.00 4.67 3.47 4.00 8.50 7.20 
a eae 3.50 3.40 3.40 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.05 4.10 4.60 3.30 3.75 8.15 6.75 
Twin: Cites .....555 3.75 3.65 3.65 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.30 4.35 4.75 3.83 4.34 8.84 7.44 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
i PIED cas o's 4.0 3.62 3.52 3.52 3.47 3.47 5.07 3.18 4.12 4.87 3.41 4.02 8.52 7.12 
Renges City...... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.90 a 5.00 = 4.30 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.55 3.55 3.70 3.70 5.30 3.25 lode 4.76 ix 3.97 
SS a ae 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.85 aes 5.25 Saeed 4.31 
Chattanooga ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 5.68 3.70 aaa 4.40 ee 4.39 
Tee, OMIA. ...... 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.33 4.33 5.93 3.99 cae te 5.71 eee 4.69 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 5.88 3.45 ye 4.75 ; 4.43 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 5.75 3.85 eae 4.80 5.00 4.60 
Houston, Tex. .... 4.05 6.20 6.20 4.05 4.05 5.75 4.20 ens 5.25 ; oe 
RAS ee 4.00 3.85 5.20 3.65 3.75 5.75 3.70 6.50 5.00 ae! 5.73 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 5.75 3.95 6.50 4.75 Sues 5.75 od : 
Los Angeles....... 4.15 4.60 4.45 4.00 4.00 6.40 4.30 6.50 5.25 cae’ 6.60 10.65 9.80 
San Francisco..... 3.50 4.00 6.00 3.35 3.35 5.60 3.40 6.40 §.15 sas 6.80 10.65 9.80 
--S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)—, BASE QUANTITIES 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
1050 Series Series Series Series Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
0 ee 4.18 7.50 6.05 5.80 7.90 300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.35 5.90 5.65 wai fa San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Philadelphia ..... 4.10 7.31 5.86 5.61 8.56 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in Birmingham. 
Baltimore ........ 4.45 IN Fee aie fet Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
Norfolk, Va cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Kansas City and St. 
F 5 Aaa ii ie Guise Rows aa nic Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
-, x delphia, Baltimore; 300-4999 in San Francisco, Portland; any quan- 
Buffalo ...--...-- 3.55 7.10 5.65 5.40 7.50 tity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 in Los Angeles. 
Pittsburgh ....... 3.40 7.20 5.75 5.50 7.60 Galvanized Sheets: Base, 1500-3499 pounds, New York; 150- 
Cleveland ........ 3.30 7.30 5.85 5.85 7.70 1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Detroit ........... 3.48 7.42 5.97 5.72 7.19 Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle, San Francisco; 450-3749 
Grcrnmnatl 6 occ. 3.65 7.44 5.99 5.74 7.84 in Boston; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati. 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 1500 
ee ae 3.70 7.10 5.65 5.40 7.50 and over ir Chattanooga: any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 
Twin Cities ...... 3.95 7.45 6.00 6.09 8.19 in Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 Philadelphia. ; 
Sk REEDS 6 Gere o's 3.82 7.47 6.02 §.77 7.87 ‘ oe Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size 
NS ere 5.85 oa 8.00 7.85 8.65 Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
p = e ter except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
Portland, Oreg. ... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
Los Angeles...’... 4.80 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
San Francisco..... 5.00 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 
Dollars at Official Rates of Exchange 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio Last Reported 
Continental Channel or 
North Sea ports. French Belgian Reich 
gross tonst; £sd t} Francs {} Francs ttMar 
British **Quoted in 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds Fdy. pigiron, Si.2.5. $24.24 6 0 O(a)$17.18 788 $31.44 950 $25.33 63 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling Pasic bess. pig iron 22.83 5 13 O(a) 29.79 900 27.94 (b) 69.50 
£'s d current value isd Furnace coke...... 6.77. 1135 4.91 225 10.92 320 7.64 19 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si.. —....... Sass ate $33.23 318 0 | Ee ee 42.42 10100 26.62 1,221 42.20 1,275 38.79 06 
eaten ties: ‘dies etre Gee: stees wees Standard rails..... _2.30¢ 12 15 6 1.69¢ 1,692 2.06c 1,375 2.38¢ 132 
' ke eae 5 ae Sema fs Merchant bars..... 2.78c 15 8 6tt 1.53¢ 1,530 2.06c 1,375 1.98e 110 
SS ae caries Re sa $31.95 3150 Structural shapes... 2.46¢ 13 13 Ott 1.49¢ 1,487 2.06e 1,375 1.93¢ 107 
Wire rods, No.igage.. —...... Veena 60.71 7 26 Plates, t-in. or 5 
a Jo pans $48.99 5 150 mm.... ee 2.55¢ 14 3 OF 1.95¢e 1,951 2.42c 1.610 2.29¢ 127 
Merchant bars........ 2.66c 14 15 0 2.77¢ 7 60 Sheets, black...... 3.49¢ 19 17 6§ 2.30¢ 2.295% ».85e 1,900 2.59¢ 1443 
Structural shapes...... 2.48¢e 13 15 0 2.83¢c 7 90 Sheets, galv., corr., 
Plates, + in. or 5 mm. 2.68c 14 17 6 3 .53¢ 9 60 24 ga. or 0.5 mm. 4.07¢ 22 12 6 3.59¢e 3,589 4.80c 3,200 6 .66¢ 370 
Sheets, black, 24 e 2 290 9 x > 24n 9 24 2 » 9 . 7 
65 an..... — 3.40c 18 17 6 2 98 717 0° Plain wire... cusses 3.83c 21 50 2. 34¢ 2.340 3.06e 2,000 3.1le 173 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga., corr. 3.98ce 22 26 3.94¢ 10 76 Bands and strips... 2.9le 16 3 6¢t 1.7le 1.713 2.48¢ 1,650 2.29¢ 127 
Bands and strips...... od eas me, oe - 76¢ 7 5 0 TBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates $24 ga. tl to 3 mm. basic price 
+ ore ated i hase Serene ee : a ; 7 6 British quotations are for basic open-heartnh steel Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. 
OS 3 .56¢ 9 76 (a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers. (b) hematite. °Close annealed. 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $ 5.61 2. F* cae Neneh TTRebate of 15s on certain conditions 
British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. **Gold pound sterling not quoted. ~tNo quotations 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; tindicates brokers prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No, 1 15.00 


Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 16.25-16.50 
New Eng. del. No. 1 15.50-16.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 18.00-18.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, No, 1 18.25-18.75 
Chicago, auto, no 

alloy : 17.25-17.75 
Cincinnati, dealers. 15.25-15.75 
Cleveland, No. 1 18.50-19.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 . 17.50-18.00 
Detroit, No. 1......15.50-16.00 
Detroit, No. 2 . +14.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 20.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 19.50 
Federal, Ill., No, 2.. 14.75-15.25 


Granite City, R. R. 
No. 1 : carve A tO°kG.ae 
Granite City No. 2. 14.50-15.00 


Los Ang., No. 1, net 13.00-13.50 
Los Ang., No, 2, net 12.00-12.50 
N.Y. dock No. 1 exp. ¢15.50-16.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R.R.). 20.50-21.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 18.50-19.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 14.75-15.25 
San Fran., No. 1, net 13.00-13.50 


San Fran., No. 2, net 12.00-12.50 
Seattle, No. 1...... 15.00 
Toronto, dirs., No. 1 11.00 
Valleys, No. 1 18.50-19.00 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo, new 17.00-17.50 
Chicago, factory 17.75-18.25 
Chicago, dealers 16.00-16.50 
Cincinnati, dealers, 14.25-14.75 
Cleveland 18.00-18.50 


Detroit ia f17.00-17.50 
E, Pa., new mat. 20.50 
FE. Pa., old mat. . 17.50-18.00 
Los Angeles, net 10,.00-10.50 
Pittsburgh 18.50-19.00 
St. Louis 12.50-13.00 
San Francisco, net 10,00-10.50 
Valleys 18.00-18.50 


BUNDLED SHEETS 


Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No, 2 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 


16.00-16.50 
14.50-15.00 
14.00-14.50 
17.50-18.00 


12.00-12.50 
12.50-13.00 
7.75- 8.25 
12.00-12.50 


Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, 


dealers. 
no alloy. 


Detroit ‘ +9.75-10.25 
Eastern Pa. 14.50 
L0G BOSC ...-5.. 4.00- 5.00 


79.00- 9.50 
14.50-15.00 
9.00- 9.50 

5.00 
7.00- 7.25 


New York 
Pittsburgh 
a 
San Francisco ..... 
Toronto, dealers.... 


Valleys 12.00-12.50 
SHOVELING TURNINGS 

OR re 13.00-13.50 
Cleveland 12.50-13.00 
Chicago 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, spel, anal.. 14.50-15.00 
Detroit . $10.75-11.25 


Pitts., alloy-free. 15.50-16.00 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston district.... +6.75- 7.00 
a Ae eee 12.00-12.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 6.25- 6.72 
Cleveland 12.50-13.00 
Eastern Pa, 13.00 


SE, DE os an che “#11. 00-11.50 
New York *8.75- 9.00 
Pittsburgh 12.50-13.00 
Toronto, dealers.... 6.75 


AXLE TURNINGS 


Buffalo 16.00-16.50 
Boston distric t *410.50-11.00 
Chicago, elec. fur... 18.00-18.50 
East. Pa. elec. fur.. 17.50-18.00 
A aR 13.00-13.50 


ED 8s giles ww ea 6.00- 6.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
8.00 


Birmingham ....... 

Boston dist. chem.. +8.50- 8.75 
re 12.00-12.50 
Chicago ai 12.00-12.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 6.25- 6.75 
Cleveland 12.50-13.00 
Detroit ! .711.00-11.50 
E. Pa., chemical .... 14.50-15.00 
ae 6 a eres *8.75- 9.00 
ee ae ... 9.00- 9.50 
Toronto, dealers . 6.75 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 


PE PSs a's ss He we 21.00-21.50 
oo ae 18.25-18.75 
Cleveland ......... 23.00-23.50 
Pittsburgh . 23.00-23.50 
eee 18.00-18.50 
MINE 805s wise GAve05 18.00-18.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Chicago, net....... 
Cincinnati, dealers. 


12.50-13.00 
11.75-12.25 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


oo Sere. eee 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, tet .....+ 13.50-14.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 10.75-11.25 
RAOUETIUE Se. Oi aes. 17.50 


712.00-12.50 
13.00-13.50 


New York 
See I ats a 2suk nae 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham .. 
Boston district 
Eastern Pa., No.1.. 
St.. Lows, No. 1... .. 
St. Louis, No. 2 .... 


14.00 
+9.50-10.00 
20.00-20.50 
12.00-12.50 
15.00-15.50 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district .411.50-12.00 


EES” iss. ches 6 16.00-16.50 
eo 16.50-17.00 
i |. a ee . $15.50-16.00 
Pittsburgh 16.50-17.00 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston district .... 
Chicago, heavy 


+7.00 
22.50-23.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Cleveland, crops.... 
Eastern Pa., crops. . 
Pitts., billet, bloom, 

slab crops 


23.00-23.50 
25.00-25.50 
25.00-25.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


Ee ae 21.00-21.50 
Chicago 21.75-22.25 
Cleveland 20.00-20.50 
eS 25.00-25.50 
Pittsburgh . 24.50-25.00 
ED °F 5s wis <-a'ewae 15.00 
RIE oS ica s calae akc 717.50-18.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 


Eastern Pa. 25.00-25.50 


St. Louis, 1%-3%”.. 18.00-18.50 
CAR WHEELS 

Birmingham, iron.. 13.00 
Boston dist., iron.. .*14.75-15.00 
Buffalo, steel...... 22.00-22.50 
Chicago, iron ..... 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, rolled steel 21.50-22.00 


Cincin., iron, deal... 18.50-19.00 
Eastern Pa., iron... 21.50-22.00 
Eastern Pa., steel. . 24.50-25.00 
Pittsburgh, iron 21.00-21.50 
Pittsburgh, steel .. 25.50-26.00 
St. Louis, ron ...... 18.25-18.75 
St. Louis, steel . 19.50-20.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham ... 15.50 
Boston, No. 1 mach.# 415.75-16.25 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 15.25-15.75 
N. Eng. del. textile 18.75-2U.UU 
Buffalo, cupola...... 17.50-18.00 
Buffalo, mach. 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, agri. net.. 15.00-15.50 


Chicago, auto net.. 17.25-17.75 
Chicago, railroad net 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, mach. net. 16.50-17.00 
Cincin., mach. deal.. 1y.00-19.50 
Cleveland, mach. .. 21.25-21.75 
Detroit, cupola, net.¢17.00-17.50 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 21.50-22.00 
E. Pa., No. 2 yard.. 18.50-19.00 
E. Pa., yard fdry... 19.00 
Los Angeles 16.50-17.00 


Pittsburgh, cupola. 19.00-19.50 
San Francisco ..... 14.50-15.00 
i ere 14.50-16.00 
St. L., agri. mach 18.00-18.50 
St. L., No. 1 mach.. 18.75-19.25 


Toronto, No. 1 
mach., net dealers 18.00-18.50 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. break. 
New England, del... 15.50-16 00 
Buffalo, break..... 16.50-17.00 
Cleveland, break, net 16.50-17.00 
Detroit, auto net. ..17.25-17.75 
Detroit, break. . $15.00-15.50 
MAStOrIn: Pa. 2.3... 20.50 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-14.00 
New York break. . .+16.00-16.50 
Pittsburgh, break.. 16.00-16.50 


. 414.75-15.00 











St. Louis . ages See: > +> hyip sat cater 
Toronto, dealers. 9.75 ANGLE BARS—STEEL 5 feet and over STOVE PLATE 
Chicago [acne ee 21.50-22.00 Birmingham ...... 16.50 Seveninateen 10.00-11.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE = St. Louis .......... 18.00-18.50 Boston ............ 115.75-16.00 Boston district... . .+11.50-11.75 
Sedioprscie strict... .. 
Chicago 13.00-13.50 SPRINGS pee ea Frege Sia ieee Fr rar Se eT 15.00-15.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 9.75-10.25 Buffalo : oon he t Ps Pasig phi 2300-2350 Chicago, net 12.00-12.50 
Detroit 113.50-14.00 Chicago, coil ee ee et 23.00-23.50 Cincinnati, dealers. 11.25-11.75 
St. Louis ; 10.50-11.00 mae ng grote Cie pone . CN is ee eo eee 20.00-20.50 Detroit, et gs, ee +11.00-11.50 
‘oronto, . . ; vaste a. «+ #£4.0U-20.~ ’ Easter a. 50 
Toronto, dealers 9.00 Pittsburgh 9550-2600 STEEL CAR AXLES “tate a naan 
BUSHELING St. Louis 20.00-20.50 Birmingham ....... 18.00 ‘st. Louis ..........+12.00-12.50 
Birmingham, No. 1. 13.00 STEEL RAILS, SHORT jr district -418.50-19.00 — Toronto dealers, net 12.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 16.00-16.50 Birmingham ....... iv.cp “ateago, net ...... 22.50-23.00 
Chicago, No. 1 .... 17.25-17.75 Buffalo 22.50-23.00 = eae FR cscomns 0 21.00 24.50 MALLEABLE 
Cincin., No. 1 deal.. 11.00- 11.50 ee (3 ay nap nh Pree ee Sess" pons oa a New England, del... 21.50-22.00 
Cincin., No. 2 deal.. 6.25- 6.75 Chicago (2 ) .. 22.50-23.00 - é : oa : 0-5 ) 
Cleveland, No, 2 12.50-13.00 Cincinnati, dealers. 21.50-22.00 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES bree R.R f ane pen 
troit. N . US a eran #21.50-22.00 Chicago (cut) : Sei Bee ee ec: anaes 
Detroit, No. 1 new. +16.00-16.50 s wo tcl Cincin. agri., deal.. 16.25-16.75 
Valleys, new, No. 1 17.50-18.00 Pitts., 3 ft. and less 25.00-25.50 St. Louis, No, 1 17.00-17.50 Cleveland, a eae 21.50-22.00 
Toronto, dealers.... 5.50- 6.00 St. L. 2 ft. & less.. 20.50-21.00 Eastern Pa., R. R... 22.50-23.00 
; al. STEEL RAILS, SCRAP SHAFTING Los Angeles ...... 12.50 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) Birmingham 4 15.00 Boston district .+19.00-19.25 Pittsburgh, rail.... 23.50-24.00 
Birmingham 5.00 Boston district.....+14.50-15.00 New York ........ 719.00-19.50 St. Louis, R. R. .... 19.00-19,.50 
Ores Eastern Local Ore Spanish, No. African Manganese Ore 
Cents, unit, del. B. Pa. basic, 50 to 60% nom. Including war risk but not 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer . $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 
High phosphorus ....... 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer ....... 4.60 
Old range nonbessemer.. 4.60 
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and basic 
» contract. . 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 
ports 


Foundry 


56-63 % 10.00 


Manganiferous ore, 

45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
Mang. 
N. African low phos 


Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd..$23.50-24.00 


Brazil iron ore, 68- 
Go, OFd.... 2... 7.50¢c 
Low phos. (.02 
he I oe 8.00c 
F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 
Scheelite, imp. $25.00 


Chrome ore, Indian, 
48% gross ton, cif.$28.00-30.00 


duty, cents per unit cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 50-52%.. 60.00 
So. African, 50-52% 58.00-59.00 
Indian, 49-50% 56.00 
Brazilian, 46% .... 50.00-53.00 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 


BIO a xadoueeas 71.00-73.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib., 
Mo. cont., mines $0.75 
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SHEET SCRAP? 


Bale it In a 


LOGEMANN SCRAP PRESS 








““Hydraulic-compressed” scrap pressed It can be readily held for favor- 
in LOGEMANN metal . balers, com- able markets. It practically elimi- 
mands the best price at all times. It nates corrosion, saves much heat 
can be more conveniently stored and in remelting. It easily loads cars 
more economically handled. to capacity. 














Scrap is compressed from THREE sides in 
this huge press. Ease of loading permits 
high output. Bales have greater density. 

































SIZES AND TYPES FOR 
ALL REQUIREMENTS— 


LOGEMANN metal balers are built in a wide 


range of sizes. Inquiries should state (1) the metal 








and character of scrap (2) range of gauges (3) quan- 





tity to be pressed daily. 





LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
3126 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 80, 31 


Pittsburgh—-Bookings last week 
were the heaviest in several 
months, principally as a result of 
automobile programs. Heavy auto- 
motive buying is augmented by 
miscellaneous domestic placements 
and a sprinkling of export orders. 
Mil] operations are steady at around 
75 per cent of capacity. 

Chicago—-Heavier demand for flat- 
rolled products results principally 


—The Market Week— 


from the upturn in automotive op- 
erations. Household equipment man- 
ufacturers continue fairly busy. 
Buying still is retarded somewhat 
by consumers’ inventory additions 
in recent weeks. The department of 
agriculture has taken bids on addi- 
tional bins for the storage of corn. 
If purchased in the maximum num. 
ber indicated these bins will require 
more than 30,000 tons of sheets and 
other steel products. 

Boston—Most strip buying is by 
fabricators of standard products 
requiring specialties, who fear a 





INLAND 





-WAY FLOOR PLATE 


for Safe, Permanent Floors! 


On floors, steps, platforms and runways— Inland 4-Way Floor 
Plate reduces costly injuries due to slips and falls. It provides 
safer traction because the specially designed projections 
center one another at right angles. No matter at what angle 
a foot, or wheel, contacts the plate, it meets a projection edge 
which firmly grips forward, backward, right, left—4-Way Safety. 


In addition to being non-skid, Inland 4-Way Floor Plate is 
easy to clean and quick to drain. It is fireproof, heat-proof, 


crack-proof, and impervious to oil, or water, and it is 
structurally strong and long wearing. 


Write for Inland’s floor plate Catalog, which will 
show how you can secure safety with economy. 


INLAND STEEL CO. 
38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, 


St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Cincinnati 


SHEETS ¢ STRIP « TIN PLATE 
BARS « PLATES * FLOOR 
PLATES e¢ STRUCTURALS 
PILING ¢ RAILS 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 
REINFORCING BARS 
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Buying 
slackened the last three days pre- 
vious to the holiday and incoming 


possible shortage later. 


volume in August about equaled 
the previous month, with shipments 
and operations close to 90 per cent 
of capacity. Sheet buying:is slug- 
gish with mill consumers and séc- 
ondary distributors working off 
stocks taken in at lower prices. 

New York—On the meager ton- 
nage of hot-rolled sheets’ being 
bought, 2.10c base, appears to be 
holding despite reports of conces- 
sions for tonnage in some areas. 
The same applies to galvanized at 
3.50c base, but orders for both are 
admittedly limited. Buying is most- 
ly confined to special finishes not 
involved in price weakness of re- 
cent months or for needs develop- 
ing frem newly placed defense or- 
ders, which are being booked in in- 
creasing number. These frequently 
require specifications on which con- 
sumers are not covered. Stainless 
material is moving well and deliv- 
eries are becoming more extended. 

While there was a temporary lull 
in cold strip buying just previous to 
the holiday, decline in new orders 
was slight and August volume with 
most mills was on a par with the 
previous month. Re-rolling opera- 
tions are high, 90 per cent of ca- 
pacity or slightly better. More 
specifications are appearing from 
automotive buyers, including part- 
makers, who for some time have 
placed most tonnage fcr that indus- 
try. 

Philad<Iphia — Sheet prices cur- 
rently ave b2ing scrutinized closely 
but it appea.s that 2.10c on hot- 
rolled applies generally on the small 
volume of business now being 
placed. It is understood that sub- 
stantial additional protection has 
been extended on the basis of 1.9v¢ 
to firms with large automotive 
contracts but this is not regarded 
as out of line, inasmuch as tenta- 
tive arrangements had been con- 
cluded a number of weeks ago. 
Deliveries still are being made 
against low-priced contracts at mill 
convenience. According to some 
estimates, 80 per cent or more of 
consumer :equirements for the bal!- 
ance of the year will be met from 
stec] bought on these contracts. 

Buffalo—Mills have increased pro- 
duction of sheet and strip steel] to 
capacity on a six-day week basis 
fom the normal fiv2-day week. 
Brisk operations, however, are mak- 
ing ]ittle imp‘¢ssion on substantial 
backlogs. Active buying for de- 
fense purposes is augmented by an 
inercased flow of mctor businecs. 

Cincinnati—Base prices on sheets 
have been reaffirmed for fourth 
quarter. Considerable tonnage was 
quickiy placed on books. The mar- 
ket generally appears stronger, 
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nartly from expanding releases for 
iutomotive needs. Books of mills 
fail to reflect direct national de- 
fense requirements. 

St. Louis—Specifications on steel 
sheets and strip have increased 
further, users being disposed to 
build up reserves. Container and 
steel furniture manufacturers are 
ordering freely. Automotive re- 
leases of strip are larger. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Sheet pyro- 
duction, while still active, has given 
way in some measure to increased 
output of heavy items. Demand 
is fairly even between manufactur- 
ers’ and roofing sheets, and output 
is at 80 per cent or slightly better. 
Strip production is reasonably good, 
mainly cotton ties. 

Toronto, Ont.—Sheet and_ strip 
orders are heavy and Canadian 
mills now report contracts running 
to the end of the year and orders 
now being closed are for delivery 
early in 1941. The automotive in- 
dustry has bought heavily recently 
and other consumers outside war 
contractors, also have placed sub- 
stantial tonnages. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 80 


Pittsburgh—Tin mill operations 
were off another 5 points last week 
to 57 per cent of capacity. New 
business is not developing as rap- 
idly as had been expected and in 
all probability there will be little 
increase in production over the bal- 
ance of the year. Stocks remain 
fairly heavy, with domestic and ex- 
port shipments good. 

New York—Buying and specifica- 
tions lag, due to stock accumulation 
by mills and consumers. Curtail- 
ment of exports is also a factor, 
usual commercial channels abroad 
not taking usual volume. 


Fourth Quarter Steel 
Prices Are Unchanged 


Prices on steel products have been 
reaffirmed for fourth quarter, as 
had been generally expected in the 
trade. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Aug. 27 issued the following an- 
nouncement: 

“Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. an- 
nounced today reaffirmation of its 
present base prices on hot-rolled car- 
bon steel semifinished material, bars, 
structural shapes, plates, steel sheet 
piling, hot and cold-rolled sheets, 
hot-rolled strip and standard rails, 
as well as all hot-rolled alloy steel 
items, excepting alloy plates, on 
which it has announced base prices 
of $3.275 per 100 pounds, delivered 
Pittsburgh, and $3.28 per 100 pounds, 
delivered Chicago, all for shipment 
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Curtis Air Cylinder Instal- 
lation manufactured by the 
Mace Company, in collab- 
oration with the W. F. 
Hahn Company, both of 
Denver, Colorado. 





A Curtis Air Cylinder 
Changed This 20 Minute 
Operation Into One of 20 Seconds! 


In the process of smelting gold, silver or copper concentrates, 
a clinker or sinter is formed on the grate bars. This cake weighs 
approximately 2500 pounds, and to remove it by hand formerly 
was a 15 to 30 minute operation. By connecting a Curtis Air 
Cylinder to a blade riding over each furnace grate, the Lepanto 
Consolidated Mining Company, P. I., is able to remove the 
sinter and return the blade to position in 20 seconds. The saving in 
time materially increases the capacity of the 12 furnaces. 


This is only one example of the many hundreds of applications 
in which Curtis Air Cylinders are stepping up industrial produc- 
tion and lowering production costs. Curtis Air Cylinders provide 
a fast, smooth,accurate method of handling materials, gates, 
presses, doors, etc.,—in fact they'll perform almost any pushing, 
pulling or lifting operation. 

Curtis Air Cylinders cannot be damaged by overloading; they 
are immune to abuse. They provide exceptional accuracy of 
control, yet can easily be operated by unskilled labor. 


It’s more than likely that Curtis Air Cylinders can be used 
to good advantage in your plant, too. Write for free, new 
booklet, “‘How 
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to and including Dec. 31, 1940, for 
delivery and consumption in the 
United States. 

“The prices will apply only on 


such shipments as are made up to 
and including Dec. 31, 1940, and any 
shipments after that will be billed 
at the prices then in effect.” 

Alloy plates, on which a price was 
announced, have not been quoted 
previously, the price having been 


furnished on application. 

steelmakers followed with 
during the 
for 


Other 
similar announcements 
week, establishing the market 
the remainder of the year. 
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Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 80 


Pittsburgh — Shipments during 
August were equal to those of July. 
Wide plate deliveries are consider- 
ably delayed, but narrow widths 
can be had on relatively short no- 
tice. Base price has been an- 
nounced on alloy plates and extra 
books were issued late last week 
on this item. 

Chicago—Demand from railroads 
is increasing as a result of better 
activity at repair shops and heavier 






W ere busier than a couple of hives of bees but we want you to 
know one thing: regardless of the pressure brought about by the in- 
creased volume of rush orders for Accurate, we refuse to allow any 
let-down in the accuracy or quality of Accurate Springs. The activities 
of the engineering and inspection departments have been intensified 
to insure this. In other words, we insist upon “making haste slowly”, 
jealously guarding the reputation of Accurate products. Your produc- 
tion schedules have probably been stepped up. You need more than 
ever this assurance of quality and precision from your sources of sup- 


ply. Be sure you get it. 


SPRING 
ar Wy 10) -1010) 4 
Full of usable 


spring data. 
Yours for the 
asking! 





ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 3823 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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orders recently for new freight cars. 
Tank fabricators are fairly busy, 
with builders of machinery and 
heavy industrial equipment good out 


lets for plates. Mills have sizable 
backlogs, although early delivery is 
available on lighter gages. Ship- 
ments are deferred five to six weeks 
on heavier sections. 

Boston——Plate demand tapered to- 
ward the close of August. Ship- 
ments are well maintained, however, 
with deliveries in wider sizes and 
alloys slightly more extended. The 
same is true of large-diameter 
heads. Shipyard specifications and 
navy tonnage being bid for delivery 
to New England yards lead activity. 
The lag smaller yards have experi- 
enced is expected to be taken up 
shortly by contracts for small, 
speedy naval craft. While miscel- 
laneous industrial needs tend up- 
ward, specified work is light. Con- 
struction requirements are gaining, 
although individual tonnages __in- 
volved are not large. Heavy ma- 
chinery and equipment demand is 
improving. 

New York Plate shipments are 
active and specifications, despite a 
mild lull in buying, maintain high 
rolling schedules, with deliveries six 
to eight weeks on wider widths; 
smaller sizes three to four. Rail- 
roads are buying sparingly for main- 
tenance needs, but. car-building 
shops are generally covered against 
current requirements. 

Philadelphia —It is understood 
that the Navy department will issue 
revised inquiries for more than 100,- 
000 tons bars, plates and shapes, 
Sept. 6. Under the revised plan, 
requirements will be broken down 
into smaller units so that more 
companies may bid on them. Also 
it is understood bids may be en- 
tered for requirements for one or 
more yards. Also as part of the 
plan black and galvanized items 
will be separated. Platemakers are 
reported considering establishment 
of a new ecard providing increased 
extras for quality, quantities and 
size, with an extra for silicon or 
aluminum killed steel. Some com- 
panies already are charging an ex- 
tra of $5 per ton for killed steel. 
There has been some talk among in- 
dependents relative to the possible re- 
establishment of a higher base price 
on plates, such as was the case a 
number of months ago. At that 
time, several interests quoted 2.35c, 
base, or $5 a ton above the figure 
named by larger interests. 


Birmingham, Ala. — Plates con- 
tinue probably the most active steel 
product as demand is unabated from 
such major users as_ shipbuilders, 
manufacturers of tanks and car 
builders. Deliveries are consider- 
ably delayed and bookings continue 
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heavy. Cutput is at virtual ¢a- 
pacity. 
Seattle — Ship repair and ship 


construction jobs have increased de- 
mand for plates, some fabricators 
complaining of slow deliveries. 
United States engineer, Portland, 
has received bids for an unstated 
tonnage, Lukens Steel Co., low on 
one schedule at $5113, Columbia 
Steel Co. low on another at $5979. 


San Francisco—Awards have so 
far been made by the navy depart- 
ment, for from 4 to 20 lighters under 
schedule 2575, involving approxi- 
mately 100 tons each as follows; 
Basalt Rock Co., Napa, Calif., se- 
cured 800 tons for eight and Puget 
Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., 
Seattle, booked one at 100 tons. 
Awards totaled 2263 tons, bringing 
the year’s aggregate to 57,170 tons, 
compared with 35,314 tons for the 
same period a year ago. 

Toronto, Ont.—Plate demand is 
Jarger as a result of additional con- 
tracts just placed and in prospect 
for ship construction and for build- 
ing of war tanks. Canadian plaie 
production has been absorbed to 
the end of the year and new demand 
is going chiefly to the United States. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


15,000 tons, fabricated steel plates, stee! 
bolts and miscellaneous parts, addi- 
tional locks, Panama Canal, schedule 
4171; bids Aug. 6, Washington. 

800 tons, eight lighters, navy depart- 
ment, schedule 2575, to Basalt Rock 
Co., Napa, Calif. 

700 tons, standby plant for gas depart- 
ment, Long Beach, Calif., to South- 
western Engineering Co., Los Angeles. 

500 tons, wind tunnel, Moffett Fieid, 
Calif., to Moore Drydock Co., Oakland, 
Calif. 

100 tons, one lighter, navy 
schedule 2575, to Puget Sound 
& Dredging Co., Seattle, Wash. 


department, 
Bridge 


Unstated tonnage, 150,000-gallon' ele- 
vated tank, spec. 1005, Norfolk navy 
yard, Portsmouth, Va., to Chicago 


Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


7060 tons, 40 lighters, navy department, 
schedule 2764; bids Sept. 6. 

625 tons, fabricated high-strength low- 
alloy steel plates for gate decks and 
592 tons low alloy steel deck supports 


—" 


schedule 4274, Panama, bids Sept. 9; 
also 31 tons, bolts, screws, eyeboits 
and seal bars. 


1280 tons, fabricated high-strength low- 
alloy plates, and bolts, schedule 4303 
Panama; bids Sept. 12, Washington. 

220 tons, eight mine sweepers of 600 
tons standard displacement each, in 
lots of two, three or four; bids Sept. 18, 
navy department. 

145 tons, 300,000-gallon elevated steel 
tank, southeastern airport, Mobile, 
Ala., Taylor Iron Works, Macon, Ga., 
low. 

Unstated, 300,000-gallon elevated water 
tank, Chanute field, Rantoul, Ill.; bids 
Sept. 3. 

Unstated tonnage, one 550-ton steel cargo 
barge for army transport service, Hono- 
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lulu, T. H.; bids in the Holabird quar- 
termaster depot, Baltimore. 

Unstated tonnage, two 250,000-gallon ele- 
vated steel water tanks, Camp Custer, 
Mich.; bids in to constructing quarter- 
master, that station. 

Unstated, Columbia river 
projects, Lukens Steel Co. and Colum- 


bia Steel Co., low to United States 
engineer, Portland, Oreg. 

Unstated, 39,460 feet of 4 to 20-inch 
welded steel pipe and fittings; bids 
to Denver, Sept. 11; Spec. 1420-D. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, 


New York 


Page 31 


Improved demand for 


drainage 


larger bolts and nuts reflects more 
pier, dry dock, shipyard and heavy 
construction work. Operations are 
55-60 per cent of capacity with pro- 
ducers of heavier goods while those 
engaged on lighter products are more 
active with automotive and airplane 
requirements supplying most new 
business. Eliot & Wadsworth, 
Providence, R. I., has the contract 
for a pier, Electric Boat Co., Groton, 
Conn., and McLane Construction 
Co., Baltimore, for a dry dock, New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Newport, Va., both taking fair 
tonnages of bolts and nuts. 
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MOUNTED 
BOOM 


yy... BROSIUS MUD GUNS are concerned, the operator has 
a choice of mountings. Here are two types for the TWO MOTOR 


MECHANICAL ELECTRIC MUD GUN of which One Hundred and 


Six have been sold since 1932 in the United States and foreign countries. 
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EDGAR E. BROSIUS, Inc. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Equipment for 
Blast Furnaces and Steel Mills 


PITTSBURGH snarrssurc branch PA, 


Brosius Equipment is covered by patents allowed and 
pending in the United States and Foreign Countries. 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 80 


Pittsburgh—Bar bookings are ac- 
tive. Automotive releases are 
heavy and miscellaneous buying 
has appeared, although there is as 
yet no sign of a jam in this dis- 
trict. Export demand is fairly 
good. Demand for cold-finished ma 
terials is heavy, with shipments 
running normal. 

Chicago—-Bar sales continue ac- 
tive from a diversified list of con- 
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sumers and despite heavy ship- 
ments, backlogs are _ sustained. 
With expanding automotive opera- 
tions, sustained or heavier needs of 
farm equipment builders and grow- 
ing demands for the defense pro- 


gram, bar mills are faced with 
brisk schedules for an extended 
period. 

Boston While numerous con- 


sumers of carbon steel and alloy 
bars, notably government shops, are 
covered well ahead, broadening con- 
sumption as orders for defense prod- 
ucts appear, tends to maintain active 





“BOOK OF EXPERIENCE” 
IN MATERIAL HANDLING 


@ Over 50 years of experience in the 


designing and building of material handling equipment have gone into the pages 
of this book. It's the experience that can save you time and money. 


For handling loads up to 15 tons, P&H Trav-Lift Cranes give you the same freedom 
of movement provided by the largest and costliest overhead cranes. Yet Trav-Lifts, 
designed for moderate or intermittent duty, cost you but a fraction as much. All 
sizes, types and combinations of manual and electric operation are available. 


YOUR COPY IS WAITING FOR YOU 


Widely used in all types of plants for the handling of raw materials and finished 
products, there is a Trav-Lift crane exactly suited to your needs. Your copy of this 
completely illustrated catalog will be sent upon request. Ask for Bulletin H-13. 


General Offices: 4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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demand. This is especially true of 
alloys, deliveries on some sizes and 
finishes of which are slipping slight- 
ly. Secondary distributors of bars 
are moving good volume, small or- 
ders being frequent and well diversi- 
fied. On some finishes, government 
shops have or are seeking to cover 
beyond fourth quarter, although 
reaffirmed prices apply only to ship- 
ments up to Dec. 31. 

New York—Alloy steel bar buying 
is relatively more active than car- 
bon bar demand, the latter being 
affected by heavy specifications for 
semifinished in larger sizes. Orders 
for alloys are broadening with de- 
liveries falling further behind, no- 
tably aircraft electric furnace mate- 
rial which with other heat-treated 
stock ranges up to 12 weeks. Onders 
for defense products are increasing- 
ly stimulating bar demand, larger 
diameters for fergings especially. 

Philadelphia Further pressure 
for bars is developing as the result 
of national defense program. It is 
estimated that fully 75 per cent of 
forging capacity, estimated at 120,- 
000 tons annually, will be engaged 
within the next year or so. Large 
orders for forgings have been 
placed and others are in the mak- 
ing, pending inquiries including 50,- 
000 37-millimeter cannon for air- 
craft. Machine tool builders con- 
tinue busy and are purchasing ma- 
terial well ahead. As an example, 
one interest has just placed about 
200 tons of an item which is ex- 
pected to cover requirements 12 to 
18 months ahead. Makers of screw 
machine products also are busy. 


Buffalo—With consumers Pressing 
for delivery mills have = ex- 
tended bar mill rolling schedules to 
six days a week at capacity. One 
mill shut down only for a single 
eight-hour shift on Sunday. De- 
liveries continue to lag. 

Toronto, Ont.—Merchant bar sales 
show steady improvement, with 
large demand reported from the au- 
tomotive industry, toolmakers and 
other consumers. Demand for the 
mining industry gave a sharp spurt 
to forward delivery bookings during 
the past week or ten days. Canadian 
mills are booked into November on 
bars, but no special difficulty is re- 


ported in meeting domestic de- 
mands. 
Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 82 


New York—Fourth quarter prices 
on ferroalloys are expected around 
Sept. 10-15. Meanwhile shipments of 
ferro manganese and other products 
are slack with consumers drawing 
substantially against supplies taken 
in before the last increases. High 
rate of steel operations, however, 
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has steadily lowered inventories and 
regardless of price developments 
later this month, more consumers 
are expected to replenish stocks 
early in September. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 81 


Pittsburgh — Oil country goods 
and pressure tubing were off slight- 
ly last week, but there has been a 
slight increase in standard pipe. 
Prices are firmer on carload lots, 
although the secondary market re- 
mains spotty. Mechanical tubing 
orders are somewhat better, re- 
flecting increased automotive de- 
mand. Line pipe is down cOnsider- 
ably, the decline being enough to 
drop August pipe bookings below 
the July level. 

Boston — Merchant steel pipe de- 
mand gradually improves, but most 
such tonnage is yet to come out, 
notably for multiple housing. Re- 
sale prices continue mixed. Cast 
pipe buying is limited to scattered 
lots with few involving more than 
100 tons. Demand for mechanical 
and seamless tubing is well main- 
tained, aircraft taking alloys in good 
volume while the Springfield, Mass., 
armory closed on 110,000 feet of 
seamless. 

New York—Merchant steel pipe 
prices are unchanged and mills are 
holding firmer but resale quotations 
continue mixed and easy. Demand 
and prospective volume are slightly 
heavier. Cast pipe buying for do- 
mestic needs is in small scattered 
lots but export demand is good. 

Seattle — No large projects are 
up for figures but demand for small 
tonnages is active and prospects 
improved. H. G. Purcell, Seattle, 
has been awarded 134 tons of 4 to 
10-inch cast iron pipe for the Fort 
Lewis, Wash., army post. Estacada, 
Oreg., has decided to purchase steel 
pipe and has awarded 44,000 feet to 
Consolidated Supply Co., Portland. 

San Francisco—Only one cast iron 
pipe letting of size was reported 
placed. United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co. took 163 tons of 10 and 16- 
inch pipe for east bay municipal 
utility district, Oakland, Calif. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


200 tons, 6-inch, Brockton, Mass., to War- 
ren Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 

200 tons, Shelbourne, Vt., to Warren Pipe 
Co., Everett, Mass. 

180 tons, Holton, Me., to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

163 tons, 10 and 16-inch, Class 150, east 
bay municipal utility district, Oakland, 
Calif., to United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

134 tons, 4 to 10-inch, for Fort Lewis, 
Wash., to H. G. Purcell, Seattle, for 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
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100 tons, Lynn, Mass., 
Co., Everett, Mass. 


to Warren 


Cast Pipe Pending 


810 tons, 8 to 14-inch, cast iron, 


steel or concrete pipe, 


bids opened. 

287 tons, 8-inch, San 
Sept. 6. 

200 tons, 6 to 
Wash.; bids in. 


190 tons, 8-inch, San Francisco; 


Foundry Co., low. 


Francisco; 


20-inch, for 


Steel Pipe Placed 


Unstated, 


44,000 feet, 


for 


Bishop, 


Pipe 


asbestos, 
Calif.; 


bids 
Spokane, 


Central 


Estacada, 


Oreg., to Consolidated Supply Co 


Portland, Oreg. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


Unstated tonnage, 30,000 feet, 2-inch 
standard pipe, 7-foot lengths, depart- 
ment of streets and electricity, Chi- 


cago; bids Sept. 4 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 81 


Pittsburgh—Manufacturers’ items 
are moving fairly well. Consider- 
able new domestic buying has ap- 
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FOR DRAWING 


Down comes a heavy die in this 
big hydraulic press. A smooth- 
surfaced ARMcCO Stainless Steel 
blank obligingly gives way, 
- draws to the desired depth. And 
from the press comes a clean, 
sharply drawn stock pot. 
Here is another example of the 
clean, uniform draws achieved 


And this 


rustless metal, with all its ductil- 


with ARMCO Stainless. 


ity, is much tougher and stronger 
than ordinary metals. 

Whatever your needs for flat- 
rolled stainless, ARMCO can meet 


them. Brilliant finishes or fin- 


ishes of a rich, satiny texture: 


corrosion and _ heat-resisting 
grades for harrowing jobs. More- 
over, you are assured of the kind 
of forming, working, drawing 
and welding performance that 
helps boost operating profits. 
Just tell us of your require- 
ments or your plans for stainless 
steel, and we shall be glad to 
place all our research and pro- 
duction facilities at your dispo- 
sal. Write us at this address: The 
Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 


American 
540 Curtis St., 





ARMCo \\ 
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peared and numerous export orders 
involving fair tonnage are pend- 
ing. In the merchant market some 
interest is being shown in expott 
wire items, particularly barbed 
wire, nails and fencing. On the 
domestic scene, jobbers are stocked 
fairly well and buying is relatively 
light, considering the season. How- 
ever, agricultural demand is_in- 
creasing and it is expected to reach 
fair levels during September. 
Boston——With releases to the auto- 
motive industry improving, incoming 
wire volume is widely diversified 
and sustained. Orders, notably for 
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some specialties, are ahead of ship- 
ments, which are heavy, with finish- 
ing departments in numerous _in- 
stances close to 95 per cent or prac- 
tically at capacity. Prompt delivery 
is stressed by many of these buyers. 
This is especially true of business 
traceable to government defense 
orders, which are being taken in 
New England in increasing number. 

New York—Wire buying continues 
brisk and well spread. Automotive 
purchases are expanding and_ in- 
coming orders to mills _ reflect 
heavier defense contracts involving 
wire. Prompt delivery is asked on 





Therm-O-flake 


B B INSULATING BLOCK | 





SUPERIOR HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATION 


Has smooth, perfectly plane surfaces that make tight-fitting joints. 
Provides extra efficient insulation over a wide temperature range. 


Widely used in steel plated furnace walls and is quite water 


resistant. 


Extra strong, sharp edges and corners insures minimum loss 


thru breakage. 


Supplied in all standard block sizes and lagging, also in a wide 
variety of tailor made special shapes. 


Write for Information and Prices 


Other Therm-Lflake Products 


Made from Exfoliated Vermiculite 
Granules - Brick - Block - Concrete 


99? 
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numerous’ specialties, buying of 
which continues active. Large gov- 
ernment orders for rope, cable and 
electrical materials have been placed 
with inquiry still heavy. While op- 
erations in some finishing depart- 
ments are close to capacity and ship- 
ments in line, incoming tonnage is 
such as to maintain backlogs on 
many products. Spring wire con- 
tinues on the pickup. 

Birmingham, Ala. Output of 
wire products has slackened some- 
what although the aggregate out- 
put is satisfactory. Cotton picking 
season, just now setting in, is be- 
lieved to figure substantially in the 
let-down. Production is around 80 
per cent. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 81 


Railroad buying is light, most im- 
portant tonnage being 26,400 tons of 
rails for the Illinois Central, which 
is expected to be placed this week. 
The Wabash has distributed 5000 
tons of rails. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern has placed 
15 diesel-electric switchers and Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Oma- 
ha three. Car buying has been in 
small lots. 


Locomotives Placed 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
three diesel switch engines; one 600- 
horsepower and one 1000-horsepower 
to Electro-Motive Corp., La Grange, III1.; 
one 1000-horsepower to American Lo- 
comotive Co., New York. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 15 diesel elec- 
tric switch engines; two 1000-horse- 
power and six 600-horsepower to Elec- 
tro-Motive Corp., LaGrange, IIl.; two 
1000-horsepower and two _ 660-horse- 
power, to American Locomotive Co., 
New York, and three 660-horsepower 
to Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Car Orders Placed 


Atlantic Coast Line, 125 flat cars, to 
Greenville Car Co., Greenville, Pa. 

Charleston & Western Carolina, 35 hop- 
pers, 50-ton capacity, to Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 100 
hoppers, 50-ton capacity, to Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Chicago & Northwestern, reconditioning 
of 500 forty-eight foot drop end gon- 
dolas and 500 forty-foot drop bottom 
gondolas, to own shops. 

Monon, 100 hopper-bottom coal cars to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

National Council of Railways of Colom- 
bia, 22 diesel-powered rail-motor 
coaches and 13 trailer coaches to Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., New York. 


Car Orders Pending 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. to rebuild 
300 flat cars and remodel 100 coal 
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cars in own shops. 

Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range, thirty 50- 
ton ballast and ten 70-ton hoppers. 

Louisiana & Arkansas, 50 to 100 hoppers, 
70 tons capacity each. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
gondolas. 

United States engineer, Washington, 
three 50-ton flat cars and three 50-ton 
gondolas for Rock Island arsenal; bids 
Sept. 5. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Wabash, 5000 tons; 2750 tons to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago; 1125 tons 
each to Inland Steel Co., Chicago, and 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Rail Orders Pending 


26,400 tons, Illinois Central; contracts 
expected to be placed this week. 


1000 high-side 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, 


Pittsburgh -— Construction _ in- 
quiries were slightly lighter last 
week and awards also were slightly 
off. However, heavy unplaced ton- 
nage remains in the market and 
mill backlogs show no signs of 
moving downward. Heavy sections, 
in particular, cannot be delivered 
less than 60 days. Public works 
and private industrial expansion 
projects are both active. 


Chicago — Structural orders and 
prospective business continue to ex- 
pand. Mills are unable to work off 
backlogs, with four to five weeks 
required for delivery of standard 
shapes. Demand other than for 
building construction remains active. 
Work in sight for coming weeks 
points to no easing in the delivery 
situation before end of the year. 

Boston — Heavier structural ton- 
nage going to fabricating shops in- 
cludes 3000 tons for additional 
hangars, Quonset Point, R. I. but 
current contracts are overshadowed 
by prospective new work and pend- 
ing tonnage, led by a _ 11,500-ton 
bridge, Hartford, Conn., bids Sept. 
17. This will be followed by a large 
structure over the Thames, New 
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Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 31........ 29,909 
Week ended Aug. 24........ 23,819 
Week ended Aug. 17........ 19,467 
This week, 1939 ............ 23,897 
Weekly average, year, 1940.. 21,285 
Weekly average, 1939 ...... 22,411 
Weekly average, July ...... 33,958 
Total to date, 1939 ......... 776,945 
Total to date, 1940 ......... 754,990 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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London, Conn., and probably later 
by another at South Portland, Me. 
Meanwhile a large volume of heavy 
steel is required for cost-plus-fee 
contracts at shipyards, naval bases 
and other government stations. Con- 
siderable of this has reached the 
active stage for steel bidding. 
New York—Tentative contract for 
the first subway section placed in 
months, 14,000 tons cf structural 
steel, was awarded to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. Aggregate 
volume going to fabricating shops is 
heavier. Plain shape deliveries 
range from six to eight weeks, de- 





pending on size. Tonnage of struc- 
tural steel required for defense pro- 
gram construction and yet to be es- 
timated cr bought strongly indicates 
total bookings for the fabricating 
industry this year will surpass that 
of 1939. 

Structural steel contracts closed in 
July totaled 184,499 tons, compared 
with 109,744 tons in June and 114.,- 
056 tons in July, 1939, according to 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. Shipments in July were 
117,438 tons, compared with 119,087 
in June and 110,473 in July last year. 
Total orders for seven months were 





MAKES A HARD JOB EASY 
-- and nay for itself iw dauingA of lime 


To handle heavy boxes and cumbersome materials by hand 
is a hard job that often can be done in a fraction of the time 
by a simple easily-operated Cleveland Tramrail Crane. 


With the use of a hand-propelled crane and electric hoist 
(illustrated above) materials can be delivered to or withdrawn 
from stock by one stockman without assistance. 


Time saved by facilitating quick loading and unloading, 
alone, will often pay for the installation in a short period. 


Cleveland Tramrail can supply equipment for every over- 
head materials handling requirement. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


TWEE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING ©O 
1125 Depot Street 


Wickliffe, Ohio 
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9 OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT — 
Other products: CLEVELAND CRANES ond STEELWELD MACHINERY 
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On vacation—see 


you next week. 
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803,730 tons, compared with 780,303 
in the same period last year; ship- 
ments were 772,450 tons compared 
with 781,300 tons. 

Philadelphia —- Approximately 14,- 
900 tons of heavy H-piling for two 
navy yard drydocks has been ten- 
tatively placed with two steel com- 
panies. Before these jobs are com- 
pleted, it is estimated that close to 
25,000 tons will be required. Con- 
siderable other work also is pend- 
ing, including public work and plant 
extensions. 

San Francisco——While structural 
awards were by no means heavy, 
aggregating 1040 tons, pending busi- 
ness exceeds 24,500 tons. Milwaukee 
Bridge Co. booked 335 tons for bar- 
racks, hospital and post exchange 
for the Alaska air base at Fairbanks. 
Columbia Steel Co. took 334 tons 
of sheet piling for the United States 
engineer office, Portland, Oreg. 

Birmingham, Ala. Shape output 
has shown substantial improvement 
and tonnage is large. Bridge and 
highway work and private construc- 
tion account for most bookings. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


3000 tons, steel sheet piling, concrete 
flood walls, earth dikes and appur- 
tenant works, Connecticut river below 
highway bridge, Hartford, Conn., to 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.;: 
A I. Savin Construction Co., East 
Hartford, Conn., contractor, $1,618,467, 
United States engineer project, Provi- 
dence district. 

3000 tons, four land plane hangars, air 
station, Quonset Point, R. I. to 
Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. and 
Georye A. Fuller Co., New York, joint 
cont actors. 

8000 tons, shop buildings, navy yard, 
Brooklyn, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; Walter Kidde Constructors, 
Inc., New York, contractor. 

°660 tons, trestle, Cherokee dam, Holston 
river, Tennessee, TVA req. 214544, to 
Mt. Vernon Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, O. 

1675 tons, depot supply building, South- 
east airport, Mobile, Ala., to Virginia 
Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va.; Foster & 
Creighton, Nashville, Tenn., contrac- 
tors. 

1525 tons, additional buildings, Willow- 
brook state school and hospital, Staten 
Island, N. Y., to Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia, through Weinstein & 
Rubin, New York. 

1510 tons, power house addition, North- 
ern States Power Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
to St. Paul Foundry Co., St. Paul. 

1500 tons, bridge, Belt parkway, Brook- 
lyn, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Triborough bridge authority 
project; Mill Basin Asphalt Co., New 
York, contractor. 


1200 tons, plant addition, Libbey-Owens- 
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Ford Glass Co., Toledo, O., to Missis- 
sippi Valley Structural Steel Co., De- 
catur, Ill. 

1000 tons, extension to power plant, 
Deepwater Operating Co., Penns 
Grove, N. J., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh. 

730 tons, additions to erecting and test- 
ing buildings, Electro-Motive Corp., 
McCook, Ill., to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Inc., Chicago. 

655 tons, bridge FAP-314, Bowie and 
Cass counties, Texas, to Mosher Steel 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

549 tons, repair shop, southeast airport, 
Mobile, Ala., to Nashville Bridge Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Foster & Creighton, 
Nashville, contractor. 

510 tons, office building, United Carbon 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., to Pittsburgh 
Bridge & Iron Co., Pittsburgh. 

500 tons, piling, Fort Supply dam, Supply, 
Okla., for United States engineer, 
Tulsa, Okla., to unstated interest; Leo 
C. Sanders, contractor. 

390 tons, transmission towers, Dallas 
Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex., to 
Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co., Los 
Angeles. 

350 tons, four buildings, air station, 
Quonset Point, R. I., to Ingalls lroi 
Works, Birmingham, Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott Corp. and George A. Fuller Co., 
New York, joint contractors. 

340 tons, cleaning house, Pittsburgh Stee] 
Co., Monessen, Pa., to Pittsburgh 
Bridge & Iron Co., Pittsburgh. 

335 tons, barracks, hospital and post 
exchange, invitation 6808-41-110, Alas- 
kan air base, Fairbanks, Alaska, to 
Milwaukee Bridge Co., Milwaukee. 

334 tons, sheet piling, United States en- 
gineer office, Portland, Oreg., to Co- 
lumbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 

330 tons, plant building, Chicago, Wil- 
mington & Franklin Coal Co., Frank- 
fort, Ill., to Vincennes Steel Corp., Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

325 tons, piling, bridge, Missouri state 
highway commission, St. Louis, to In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago; bids June 7, 
G. L. Tarlton, contractor. 

300 tons, mill buildings, Republic Steel 
Corp., Gary, Ind., to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

300 tons, power house substructure, Fort 
Peck dam, Mont., to Des Moines Steel 
Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Wood Bros. Con- 
struction Co., Lincoln, Nebr., contrac- 
tor. 

270 tons, bridge R-336, section 6, North- 
umberland county, Pennsylvania, to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

260 tons, power house, Utility Manage- 
ment Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla., to 
Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

240 tons, state bridge 1, Walkill, N. Y., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

225 tons, beams and fabricated shapes, 
state procurement office, Nashville, 
for Rives, Tenn., to Nashville Bridge 
Co., Nashville. 

220 tons, forge shop, Budd Wheel Co., 
Detroit, to R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 

200 tons, grade separation bridge, Cleve- 
land, for state of Ohio, to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, housing project, New Britain, 
Conn., to National Steel Products Co., 
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Hartford, Conn., through Southern New 
England Contracting Co. 

185 tons, building, Chemical Nationat 
Bank, New York, to Harris Structural 
Steel Co., New York, through James 
Stewart & Co., New York. 

175 tons, overpass, Dennisville, N. J., 
for state, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

175 tons, alterations to bleach room, 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., Great 
Works, Me., to Bethlehem Fabricators 
Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 

170 tons, piling, bridge, Texas state high- 
way department, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; bids July 23. 

145 tons, central heating plant, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., for army, to Haarmann 
Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

140 tons, addition, steel storage building 
No. 187, navy yard, Boston, to Phoenix 
Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 

135 tons, state bridge 755, Viroqua, Wis., 
to unstated supplier. 

120 tons, state highway bridge, Living- 
ston county, New York, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Buffalo. 

125 tons, bridge, Lafayette county, Missis- 
sippi, to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, 
Va. 

125 tons, building, for P. J. Schweitzer 
Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., to Oltmer Iron 
Works, Jersey City, N. J. 

125 tons, vertical lift trucking bridge, 
Chicago, for Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific railroad, to Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee. 

120 tons, turbogenerator foundations, 
for Pennsylvania Electric Co., Seward, 
Pa., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

110 tons bridge, Bl of 36-6-1, Tyron, 
Iron county, Mich., to Worden Allen Co., 
Milwaukee. 

110 tons, FAP-300, Shelby county, Tennes- 
see to Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co. Inc., 
Memphis. 

110 tons, building Borden Co., 125th 
street, New York, to Bethlehem Stee! 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

105 tons, state highway bridge, Stager, 
Mich., to Worden-Allen Co., Milwau- 
kee. 

100 tons, beam bridges, Essex-Hinesburg- 
Huntington, Vt., to Bermont Structural 
Steel Co., Burlington, Vt., through 
Warnard Constructions Inc., Boston. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


14,000 tons, subway route 110, section 10, 
Brooklyn; George H. Flinn Corp., New 
York, low. 

2800 tons, trusses, Portsmouth, Ya., for 
navy department. 

2700 tons, Benjamin Franklin high school, 
New York; Psaty & Fuhrman Inc., New 
York, low. 

1800 tons, Woodrow Wilson high school, 
New York; Psaty & Fuhrman Inc., New 
York, low. 

1200 tons, apartment, Sixty-first street 
and Park avenue, New York. 

1000 tons, factory building, Springfield 


armory, Springfield, Mass., for gov- 
ernment. 

1000 tons, three bridges, relocation Great 
Northern railway, Columbia basin 


project, Kettle Falls, Wash.; Norris 
Bros., Burlington, Wash., low on gen- 
eral contract. 

900 tons, bridge, Boston road, New York, 
for city. 

850 tons, building extensions, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Staten Island, New York. 
800 tons, including other items, Bonne- 
ville, Wash., power house; bids opened 
by United States engineer, Aug. 30. 
600 tons, New York Central railroad 
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bridge, Cowden, Il. 


565 tons, extension to power plant, for 
Toledo Edison Co., Toledo, O. 
500 tons, addition, crane runways and 


Philadelphia, 
Philadeipnhia, 


yard, 
Co.., 


buildings, navy 
Hughes-Foulkrod 
general contractor. 

490 tons, hospital building, St. Vincent’s 
hospital, New York. 

385 tons, paint and oil storehouse, Quon- 
set Point, R. I., for navy. 

350 tons, overhead crossing FAGH-286-A, 


Wyndmere, N. Dak., for state. 

350 tons, hangar building, Denver, for 
city and county of Denver. 

350 tons, addition, federal reserve bank 
of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, bids 
Aug. 29. 

332 tons, steel sheet piling Columbia 
river drainage projects; Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, and Columbia Steel Co., 
low to United States engineer. 

325 tons, bridge, Fayette county, Pa., 


Midwest Construction Co., Chicago, low. 
325 tons, state highway bridge, Westfield, 
N. Y.; bids Sept. 4. 

320 tons, medical 
H. A. Williams, 
general contract. 

275 tons, shipping and 
for Warren Telechron Co., 
Mass. 

260 tons, bridges, Wilkinsburg 9 and 
Churchill boroughs, Allegheny county, 
Pennsylvania; bids to state highway 
department, Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 6. 

250 tons, addition, public school 29, 
Staten Island, N. Y.; Jonwall Construc- 
tion Co., New York, low. 

240 tons, supports, Duchesne tunnel, 
Provo river project, Utah; Utah Con- 
struction Co., box 187, Ogden, Utah, 
low at $727,578. 

200 tons, trusses for building, 
stated owner, Chicago. 

200 tons, state highway bridge, Dunkirk, 
N. Y.; Bero Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., low on gen- 
eral contract. 

197 tons, addition to Electrical Engineer- 


Pa., 
low 


Carlisle, 
ra... 


school, 
Allentown, 


storage building, 
Ashland, 


for un- 


ing building, Purdue university, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

175 tons, state bridge 2014, Franklin, 
Ind. 

175 tons, factory building, Eaton Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland. 

150 tons, state bridge 2011, Mechanics- 
burg, Ind. 


150 tons, two state highway bridges, Al- 
legany county, New York, Steinbiser 
Co., Belfast, N. Y., low on general con- 
tract. 

140 tons, state highway 
burg, N. Y.; bids Sept. 4. 

135 tons, jail building, Chemung county, 
New York. 

135 tons, sheet piling, 
dian irrigation service, 
bids opened. 

135 tons, steel piles, flood wall and dike, 
Hartford, Conn.; B. Perini & Sons, 
Inc., Framingham, Mass., contractor, 
$2,877,784, bids Aug. 23, U. S. 
Providence, R. If. 


bridge, Ham- 


United States In- 
Parker, Ariz.; 


115 tons, state highway bridge, Kem- 
merer, Wyo. 

115 tons, viaduct, Crookston, Nebr., for 
state. 

115 tons, coaling§ station, Faribault, 
Minn., for Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific railroad. 

110 tons, building, for Howard Sober, 
Lansing, Mich. 

110 tons, addition to Letsche school, 
Pittsburgh. 


110 tons, building, Colonial theater, El- 


mira, Y. 
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100 tons, corling station, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad, 
Faribault, Minn. 

100 tons, airport, Stockton, Calif.; bids 


Sept. 4. 


100 tons, 
county, 


state highway bridge, Ontario 
New York; bids Sept. 4. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 51 


Pittsburgh—Jobber prices along 
the eastern seaboard have strength- 
ened, although mill prices wer2 
somewhat weaker last week. In 


the Midwest levels are firm, and 
Over the country as a whole, shad 
ing is somewhat less frequent. Buy- 


ing is active, with a fair number 
of new jobs appearing last week 
and considerable unplaced tonnage 
remaining in the market. Export 


demand is heavy, although place 
ments are lighter. 
Chicago—Concrete bar orders are 
sustained, and the amount of build 
ing and engineering construction 
for which plans now are being pre- 
pared points to continued good de- 
mand. It is difficult to estimate the 
proportion of current work which 


TESTED ARMSTRONG’S BRICK 


AID OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


in recent ELECTRIC FURNACE COMPANY installations 





Two EF gas fired Inter- 
mittent Roller Hearth 
Batch Type Furnaces de- 
signed for the finish an- 
nealing of 6000-pound 
loads of coiled copper and 
copper alloy strip. Arm- 
strong’s A-25, N-20, and 
N-16 Brick help conserve 
fuel and promote accu- 
rate temperature control 


in this equ ip ment, 








HE Electric Furnace Company, Salem, 
Ohio, chose Armstrong’s Insulating Fire 
Brick to conserve fuel, promote more accu- 
rate temperature control, and speed produc- 
tion in the two furnaces shown here. 
Leading furnace builders know that all 
five types of Armstrong’s Brick are con- 
stantly subjected to both laboratory and 
field tests which prove their ability to stand 
up under all kinds of operating conditions. 
All Armstrong’s Brick are made with utmost 
care and precision fo provide low thermal 


Three types of Armstrong's Brick (EF-23, A-25, N-16) 
insulate this EF Special Atmosphere Pusher Type Fur- 
nace for scale-free annealing of transformer laminations. 















conductivity, high physical strength, low 
shrinkage, and ample refractoriness. 
Armstrong makes a complete high tem- 
perature line including cements. Armstrong’s 
experienced engineers will be glad to recom- 
mend the proper brick and cements for 
individual installations. For this service, or 
for complete facts and literature on the Arm- 
strong High Temperature Line, 
just write to Armstrong Cork Co., 
Building Materials Division, 985 
Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 








Quick Facts About Armstrong's 
Insulating Fire Brick 


Ample insulating value 


High crushing strength 


Accurate sizing 


High spalling resistance 


High salvage value 


Complete line for wide temperature 
range 

Ability to withstand handling in ship- 
ping and installing 


Special shapes of all types and sizes 








: 





Armstrong's 


HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATION 


Color now aids the easy and accurate identification of the five types of Armstrong's Brick. 
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is related to defense measu:es, but 
considerable building activity is for 
ordinary industrial rcquirements. 


Boston Reinforcing steel buy- 
ing is heavier, but is not keeping 
pace with the volume of new work 
pending or being estimated.  B. 
Perini & Sons Inc., Framingham, 
Mass., booked the largest active 
project in the East, pressure con- 
duit, Park river, Hartford, Conn., 
8600 tons. Housing 1¢quirements, 


which are mounting, are further 
stimulated by several such projects 
for defense employes, two being 
approved for Portsmouth, N. H., and 
Newport, R. I. 

New York-——One of the few weak 
spots in the stee] price structure is 
on highway mesh, with concrete 
bars firmer than usual, although 
shading on the latter has not en- 
tirely disappeared. Demand for 
mesh is fairly active, but keen com- 
petition continues to bring abcut 
soft quotations. Bar buying is heav- 
ier in the East, notably in Connecti- 
cut. 


Seattle Bids are in to United 


States engineer, Bonneville, Wash., 
for units 7 to 10 of Bonneville power 
house substructure, involving 7000 
tons, one of the largest reinforcing 
jobs of the year. 
tracts are s3on to develop. 


Other large con- 
Mean- 











1 bone LECTROMELT steel fur- 
nace In normal operating position 


Right)—-LECTROMELT top charge ty pe 
furnace with roof raised and rotated ready 
for charging by drop bottom bucket 


; Moore Rapip 


from 25 pounds to 50 tons. 
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while there is an increase in small 
lots of less than 50 tons each. Roll- 
ing mills have fair backlogs. Mer- 
chant bars continue to move freely. 
Prices are firm. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


8600 tons, pressure conduit and appurte- 
nant structures, Park river, Connecti- 
cut tributary, Hartford, Conn., to Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; B. Perini & Sons Inc., Fram- 
ingham, Mass., contractors, bid Aug. 23 
to U.S. engineer, Providence, R. I. 

3000 tons, navy yard warehouse and of- 
fice building, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Tur- 
ner Construction Co., New York, con- 





Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 31........ 23,817 
Week ended Aug. 24 ........ 8,509 
Week ended Aug. 17 ........ 9,147 
Tee WGK, IPeP 0.6. 60k... 13,046 
Weekly average, year, 1940.. 9,515 
Weekly average, 1939 ...... 9,197 
Weekly average, July ...... 8,543 
Total to date, 1939 ......... 349,223 
Total to date, 1940 ......... 323,498 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more 








FURNACES 


LECTROMELT furnaces are built in sizes ranging 


Both door charge and 


top charge types are available. Rugged and durable 


construction. 


Rapid and economic 


operation. 


PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 
PITTSBURGH, 





ras 








tractor. 


2350 tons, Kingsboro housing project, 
Brooklyn, to Seaboard Steel Products 
Corp., New York; Cauldwell-Wingate 
Co., New York, contractor. 

15C0 tons, bars and sheet piling, East 
river drive, Thirtieth to Thirty-sixth 
street, New York, to Bethlehem Steei 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through Allen N. 
Spooner & Son Inc., New York. 

1000 tons, South End housing project, 
Bridgeport, Conn., to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O.; E. & F. Construc- 
tion Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

750 tons, bars and shapes, housing units, 
Ga. 6-5, Pt. 2, Atlanta, Ga., to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; Beers Con- 
struction Co., Atlanta, contractor. 

700 tons, grain elevator, East St. Louis, 
Ill., to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 
700 tons, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
warehouse and factory, Rossford, O., 
to Pollak Steel Co.; A. Bentley & Co., 
contractor. 

700 tons, runway and apron paving and 
drainage, MacDill field, Tampa, Fla., 
to Florida Steel Products, Inc., Tampa; 
Ebersbach Construction Co., Tampa, 
contractor. 

600 tons, Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co., pier, Newport News, Va., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
McLean Construction Co., contractor. 

500 tons, naval academy buildings, An- 
napolis, Md., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; McCloskey & Co., con- 
tractor, 

500 tons, ten storage warehouses for 
United States government, Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., to American Builders Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., through F. W. Owens 
Co., general contractor, Louisville; 
1600 tons of shapes not yet placed. 

350 tons, shop. buildings, navy yard, 
Brooklyn, to Ceco Steel Products Co., 
New York; Walter Kidde Constructors 
Inc., New York, contractor. 

325 tons, mesh, highway project RC-40- 
57, Orange county, New York, to Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Frank 
Stento & Son, Binghamton, N. Y., con- 
tractors, $432,551.70. 

200 tons, navy yard sub assembly shop, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, through Ceco Steel Prod- 
ucts; Walter Kidde Inc., contractor. 

300 tons, mesh, state highway project, 
Herkimer county, New York, to Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Co., Buffalo; Dale 
Engineering Co., Utica, N. Y., contrac- 
tor, bids Aug. 21, Albany. 

256 tons, invitation 8608-40-227, air 
base, Alaska, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 

250 tons, state highway project, Leg. R- 
14, Bradford, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; H. R. Dickens, 
contractor. 

218 tons, postoffice, Fairmont, W. Va., to 
West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., through Ross Engineering Co., 
Washington. 

200 tons, warehouse, Dixie-Vortex Co., 
Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago. 

200 tons, highway section, belt parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Igoe Bros., New- 
ark, N. J., through Turecamo Contract- 
ing Co., New York. 


170 tons, court house, Marinette, Wis., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


124 tons, engine test building and spray 
pool, Duncan Field, Texas, to Brandt 
Iron Works, San Antonio, Tex.; Ed W. 
Oeffinger, San Antonio, contractor. 

120 tons, bureau. of reclamation,. Mills, 
Wyo., to Pacific Coast» Steel. Co.,- San 
Francisco. 

i04 tons, bridge, St. Clair county, Il1., to 
Calumet Steel Co., Chicago. 
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Reinforcing Steel Pending 


700Q tons, foundations for Bonneville 
power house: bids to United States 
engineer, Portland, Oreg., Aug. 30. 

1000 tons, bridge, Hartford, Conn.; bids 
Sept. 17; project also takes 2000 tons 
steel sheet piling. 

900 tons, Outhwaite homes 
Cleveland; bids Sept. 16. 

700 tons, three bridges, Riverton, Va.; 
bids Sept. 5. 

760 tons, Felix field housing, Newark, 
N. J. 

495 tons, typical melt loading line, group 
1, government ordnance depot, Savan- 
na, Ill.; Hagstrom Construction Co., 
Minneapolis, low for general contract. 

400 tons, East river drive, contract 34, 
New York; bids Sept. 4. 

400 tons, marginal street improvement, 
East 41st to East 49th streets, New 
York; bids Sept. 4. 

200 tons, elevator, Hutchinson, Kans. 

275 tons, subway station, sec. D-2-C, Chi- 
cago; bids Sept. 12. 

251 tons, (including miscellaneous) Win- 
throp, Wash., fish control project; 
David A. Richardson Co., Leaven- 
worth, Wash., low to reclamation bu- 
reau, which will supply materials. 

240 tons, navy yard miscellaneous build- 
ings, Philadelphia; Hughes-Foulkrod 
Co., contractor. 

200 tons, Kurth Malting Co., Milwaukee. 

200 tons, Albertus Brown homes housing, 
Toledo, O.; Weinstein Construction Co., 
low. 

180 tons, 


housing, 


Allegheny county, Pennsyl- 


vania, highway  R-187-R-395; bids 
Sept. 6. 

150 tons, highway project, route 44, 
section 10, Nortonsville, Gloucester 


county, New Jersey; bids Sept. 13, E. 
Donald Sterner, state highway com- 
missioner, Trenton, N. J. 

137 tons, (including 59 tons shapes) 
state crossing, Kettle Falls, Wash.; 
J. A. Terteling & Sons, Boise, Idaho, 
general contractor. 

123 tons, Washington state highway 
spans and bridge piers, Spokane river; 
Angeles Gravel & Supply Co., Port 
Angeles, Wash., general contractor. 

115 tons, highway project, state, Pitts- 
fora. IN. x. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 82 


Pittsbuigh—FProduction is being 
maintained at a high level, with 
demand good. Foundry buying has 
inereased slightly, and some stock- 
ing is noticeable. Tonnage _ pro- 
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buying is slow, more spot orders 
have been placed than appears 
on the’ surface, mostly from 
foundries booking casting orders in 
connection with defense contracts. 

New York—Formal announcement 
of pig iron prices for fourth quar- 
ter by most blast furnaces is con- 
sidered unlikely in some quarters 
with current quotations unchanged 
unless unforeseen developments ma- 
terialize. Shipments are main- 
tained and August deliveries were 
well ahead of those in July. In view 
of heavier releases buying on the 
whole is quiet, but here and there 
where foundries have booked unex- 
pected orders for castings some fur- 
ther purchases are being made. 
This is the case in armament busi- 
ness. Foundry melt tends upward, 
and, despite recent substantial ship- 
ments consumer inventories have 
not been mounting materially. 


Philadelphia—cConsiderable uncer- 
tainty exists over pig iron prices 
for fourth quarter despite the fact 
that some new business has been 
done within the past few days for 
that delivery. At the moment, it is 
believed that prices will be extended 
on the basis of $24, base, for No. 2 
foundry, $24.50 for malleable and 
$23.50 for basic. This would be in 


_t 


line with the extensions of steei 
prices. A decidedly important fac 
tor which may have a bearing on the 
price for next quarter is the extreme- 
ly strong market for coke. As an 
indication of the tightness of the 
situation, it is reported that the 
British have been unable to obtain 
quantities of iron required and in 
several instances hurry calls have 
been set out for substitute cargoes 
of scrap. 

Buffalo—Third quarter bookings 
by leading foundries are shrinking 
as producers report ample demand 
to absorb entire output at the 92 per 
cent production rate. Foundries 
working on aircraft castings are 
melting at capacity. 

Cincinnati—Shipments of pig iron 
during the latter part of August ex- 
panded slightly. Demand for cast- 
ings from machine tool manufac- 
turers remains steady, reflecting ca- 
pacity operations. Pig iron needs 
are covered by contracts, and buy- 
ing is virtually absent. 

St. Louis—Demand for pig iron 
continues active. While more in- 
terest is being taken in fourth quar- 
ter supplies, nothing has been ac- 
tually booked thus far. Further ex- 
pansion in the general melt is noted, 
with the present rate approximately 








The MARVEL 6A and 9A heavy 
duty ball-bearing SAWS are the 
FASTEST HACK SAWS built... 








¥ 





for 


AUTOMATIC 
PRODUCTION 


@ MARVEL High Speed production of 
identical pieces (from long rifle barrels to 
thin gear blanks) is the fastest and most 


duced by integrated mills is at prac- 
tical peak. Export demand is good. 

Chicago—Buye:s show little inter- 
est in additional forward purchas- 





economical cutting-off method, because these 


te ong —— sig cin! sos MARVEL Automatic Saws require no more attention than any 
isi tne ee Siscgp cc other automatic machine. 


Heavily built, all ball bearing construction, unbelievably fast, these 
saws will produce more pieces floor-to-floor, than any other type of 
cutting-off machine. Write for Bulletin No. 600 for the many 


advantages of MARVEL Saws and how they can cut manufacturing 


Meanwhile the market is continued 
at $23, furnace, for No. 2 foundry 
and malleable. While orders have 
been slightly heavier recently, de- 
mand consists largely of releases 
against previous commitments. 

Boston—Pig iron shipments are 
steady and fairly heavy, August de- 
liveries being ahead of July. While 


costs for you. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 
“The Hack Saw People” 

5737 BLOOMINGDALE AVE., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

Eastern Sales Office: 199 Lafayette St... New York 
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10 per cent higher than a month 
ago. This pace is expected to bet- 
ter seasonally during the early 
fall. While deliveries of southern 
iron are still prompt, sellers re- 
quest customers to anticipate re- 
quirements by ten days to two 
weeks. 

Toronto, Ont...Merchant pig iron 
sales are at a high level and pro- 
duction has been increased to take 
care of requirements by mills and 
secondary plants. Spot sales are 
in good volume and melters enter 
the market at frequent intervals for 
lots up to 300 tons. Current pro- 
duction is 93 per cent of Canada’s 
total with nine out of 10 furnaces 
in blast. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 84 


Pittsburgh—Market is dull on 
open-hearth grades, with sales be- 
ing made at the quoted range. 
Relatively heavy buying of No. 2 
steel appeared late last week at 
$17.50 per ton, with the result that 
grade is off 50 cents. Demand is 
heavy for railroad specialties, rails 
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and electric furnace’ material. 
Prices on these items are strong 
and moving upward. For the most 
part dealer markets are strong and 
No. 1 steel is being shipped from 
this district into the Youngstown 
area to apply on orders there. 

Cleveland—Steel and iron scrap is 
strong and supplies are light, even 
railroad lists carrying smaller ton- 
nages of steelmaking grades than 
usual. Prices are nominally un- 
changed but renewed buying is ex- 
pected to bring a rise. 

Chicago—Prices continue support- 
ed by heavy requirements of steel- 
works, and Guotations on a number 
of grades have been raised 25 to 
90 cents. No. 1 heavy melting steel 
now is $18.25 to $18.75 on the basis 
of mill buying and _ broker-dealer 
trading, although some brokers re- 
portedly are offering no more than 
$18.50 This also represents the 
minimum at which this grade can 
be picked up. Scrap needs of 
foundries are heavy, with some in- 
creases shown recently in opera- 
tions of gray iron melters. 

Boston Iron and steel scrap 
prices are stronger with buying 
more active, advances of 50 cents a 
ton being made on several grades. 
Demand for No. 2 heavy melting 


adjustable ‘‘cushioned” 
air cylinder strokes 








bate: & 


GD cusnionep 
AIR CYLINDER 


Complete specifications — of 
Cushioned and Non-Cush- 
ioned types are shown in 
our Catalog 36-A. Your 
copy will be sent promptly. 
Address The Tomkins-John- 
son Co., 611 N. Mechanic 
Street, Jackson, Mich. 


this 4 @ TOMKINS-JOHNSON d | 
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The action of the cushioned 
part of an air cylinder stroke 
depends on_ variables that 
are, at best, difficult to de- 
termine. This condition can 
be offset in part by having 
this cushion action adjust- 
able. Cushion adjusting 
screws operate to ‘‘slow”’ or 
increase the speed of the 
cushion action. 


Furnished as standard equip- 
ment on T-J Cushioned Air 
Cylinders, these screws may 
be readily adjusted and 
locked in position on the job. 








steel for both dock delivery and do- 
mestic shipment has improved; also 
stove plate and most cast grades. 
Two steel works in the district are 
showing more interest in scrap and 
one has bought a moderate tonnage 
at better than $16 delivered. Export 
prices for dock delivery are strong- 
er, brokers paying slightly more for 
heavy melting steel with boat load- 
ings for England maintained while 
a cargo, mostly No. 2 steel scrap, is 
being loaded at Providence, R. I. 
Melt by district foundries tends up- 
ward. 

New York—Scrap shipments to 
steelworks and foundries are heavi- 
er against orders placed recently 
and prices are firmer, several grades 
advancing 50 cents per ton on re- 
cent purchases. For both export 
and domestic shipment buying of 
No. 2 steel exceeds that of No. 1 
two to one. Movement by canal 
barge to the Buffalo district is con- 
siderable but most is being deliv- 
ered between New York and point 
of destination. Some of this ton- 
nage goes beyond Buffalo to lake 
ports and Canada. Buying against 
export orders is steady, with two 
boats loading for England. 

Philadelphia—Iron and steel scrap 
has developed a decidedly stronger 
tone, especially in steelmaking 
grades, which are quoted 50 cents 
to $1 a ton higher. No. 2 heavy 
melting steel now is quoted only $1 
a ton under No. 1 at $19.50, due to 
heavy pressure. Brokers have paid 
more than $19 for No. 2 steel against 
contracts booked only a few days 
ago at that figure. Specialties are 
unchanged at the moment but are 
expected to participate in the 
stronger market shortly. 

Buffalo Despite a continued 
stalemate, buoyancy among dealers 
is becoming more widespread. Con- 
sumers are bidding within the pre- 
vailing range of $18 to $18.50 a ton 
for No. 1 steel but no stock is 
available. Chief supporting factor 
is the high ingot production rate. 

Detroit—Bullishness of scrap deal- 
ers in the past few weeks has failed 
to meet response from mills and 
the market definitely has settled 
back a notch. Borings and turn- 
ings, sheet bundles and loose clip- 
pings are weaker by 25 to 50 cents 
per ton. Ford continues to buy 
some scrap but as the 1941 model 
manufacturing program gets under 
way these should be concluded. De- 
spite capacity operations, steel mills 
appear well supplied. 

Cincinnati—Iron and steel scrap is 
stronger, but without much increase 
in activity. Dealers are confident 
that continued high steelmaking op- 
erations will result in heavier con- 
sumer demand, and are holding ac- 
cumulations. Recent increases were 
based largely on dealer trading, bet- 
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ter bids on railroad lists, and reac- 
tion to stronger neighboring mar- 
kets. 

St. Louis—Iron and steel scrap 
continues strong, with mills and 
foundries evincing more _ interest. 
Trading is light, mainly because of 
scant supply. During the past sev- 
eral days several transactions in No. 
2 heavy melting steel were reported 
on a basis of $15 per ton, up 50 
cents from the last previous sales. 

Birmingham, Ala. — 
ing is still noted in the scrap mar- 
ket. Prices are unchanged with 
heavy melting at $15, delivered. 

Seattle—While the market is not 
active, export sales continue steady 
in small lots. Rolling mills are buy- 
ing limited tonnages. Prices are rea- 
sonably firm and steady. Export 
volume has not been seriously af- 
fected by embargo regulations and 
licenses for shipment of No. 1 scrap 
are being issued. 

Toronto, Ont.—Brisk activity con- 
tinues in scrap, with consumers 
and dealers tapping every available 
source for supplies. Mills are taking 
all offerings for spot and future de- 
livery and it is reported in some 
quarters that Canadian supplies may 
be exhausted soon if consumption 
continues at the present high rate. 

San Francisco—Scrap prices con- 
tinue firm and there is little likeli- 
hood of recession during the next 
month or two. Exporters are busy 
supplying material for Japan and 
considerable so-called relaying rails 
in uncut lengths are being shipped, 
despite the fact that this material 
when cut, is classified as No. 1 heavy 
melting steel. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 83 


Chicago — Business still is mod- 
erately below the first quarter peak 
but the trend is upward and further 
gains are indicated for September 
and October. Practically all products 
are moving well. 

New York—Buying from ware- 
house is active and widely diversi- 
fied, August being the best month 
of the year with some suppliers. 
Alloys are moving in heavy volume, 
including tubing for aircraft needs. 
Prices are firm except in hot-rolled 
and galvanized sheets which are 
being shaded by some weaker sec- 
ondary sellers with large stocks. 

Philadelphia — Warehouses are 
booking a large number of orders 
but tonnage still has not come up to 
the volume of a year ago. Leading 
interests here look for a decided in- 
crease as mill deliveries grow more 
extended and are preparing for it by 
building up inventories above aver- 
age levels. 


Buffalo—With improved demand 
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Slight eas- 
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noted in heavier lines warehouse 
trade is sustained at good levels. 
Buying for national defense pur- 
poses is reported. Prices are steady. 

Detroit Warehouse sales are 
steady despite gradual conclusion of 
tool and die programs. Survey of 
175 tool, jig and fixture shops in 
this district shows one-third ready 
to take on defense program work. 

Cincinnati—Warehouse sales were 
heavier in the latter part of August 
and total tonnage was better than 
in July. Reaffirming of mill prices 
left the jobbers’ schedule firm and 
unchanged. 

St. Louis—Preliminary reports in- 
dicate that August warehouse vol- 
ume will be largest for any month 
this year. Most items participate in 
current demand, reflecting a broad 
diversity of requirements. Merchant 
bars and tool steel are outstanding. 


Firth-Sterling Holds 
High-Speed Steel Price 


Continuing its policy of stabilized 
prices, Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa., Aug. 30 reaffirmed 
current prices for fourth quarter 
on all of its grades. This policy 
led to pegging of the price of 18 
per cent tungsten high-speed steel 


during the period of brisk buying 
last year. The company believes 
that its action at that time intro- 
duced a period of stable buying, 
and that assurance of price stabil- 
ity now will minimize speculative 
purchases, which were a factor in 
quadrupling high speed steel prices 
during the previous World war. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 83 


London—(By Cable)—lIron and 
steel furnaces and works in Great 
Britain continued full production, 
with no holiday interruption. The 
situation has improved furthcr in 
regard to ore, coke, scrap and semi- 
finished steel and only hematite pig 
iron is still tight. Government con- 
tract deliveries have been shortened. 
Some sheet tonnage is available for 
export. Trade in tin plate is fairly 
good. 


A $100,000 contract has_ been 
awarded to Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
light the Washington, D. C., national! 
airport. Contract is reported to pro 
vide for the largest amount of light- 
ing equipment ever to be installed 
in an airport. 


@ STRUCTURAL STEEL 
@ HIGH SPEED STEEL 


We have on hand for immediate delivery an extensive stock 
of High Speed Steel and Chrom-Nickel Steel. 


THE HIGH SPEED STEEL is 
available in the usual forms in a 
variety of sizes and grades. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS: 
Carbon.... -70to .80 
Chromium 3.5 to: ‘45 
Tungsten... 17.00 to 19 
Vanadium. 1.00 


Cobalt 5.8 to 70 


THE CHROM-NICKEL STEEL 
includes a wide range of sections 
and sizes. 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS: 


Carbon.... .25to .04 
Manganese. 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur 

Silicium. 

Nickel. . 

Chromium 


This material was originally purchased for shipment abroad 
and can be shipped promptly from New York warehouse. 


If you are interested write for detailed specifications. 


——DUBERA CORP. 


Consulting Engineers 


11 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Both of us get 
what we want in 


PARKER-KALON 
Cold-forged Products 






sie Cold-forged Socket 
Screws, Wing Nuts, Cap Nuts and 


Thumb Screws meet the requirements 
of even the most critical men who 
specify and use such products. Un- 
matched in accuracy, strength, design 
and finish, these cold-forged products 
are demanded by thousands upon thou- 
sands of users. Try them. Samples and 
prices on request, without obligation. 


PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
194-200 Varick Street New York, N.Y. 


PARKER-KALON 
Col forged 


SOCKET SCREWS WING NUTS 
CAP NUTS THUMB SCREWS 



























































'Canadian Contracts for 


Week Total $10,957,688 


(Concluded from Page 17) 
during the past month to a total of 
17,000, according to C. D. Howe, 
minister of munitions and supply. 


Contract for six large rescue 
boats, costing $600,000, has been 
awarded to Aero-Marine Crafts Lti., 
Toronto. Boats will be 60 to 70 feet 
long, will have three engines and a 
speed of 35 knots. They will be used 
by the Royal air force in rescue 
work off English coasts. 


Thomas Arnold, chairman, Mani- 
toba Steel Foundries Ltd., Winnipeg, 
has been appointed machine too! 
controller for Canadian industry. He 
will control production and _ pur- 
chase of tools, issuing of export or 
import licenses. He also is president 
of Citadel Merchandising Co. Ltd., 
a government-owned corporation for 
procuring machine tools. 


Department of munitions and sup- 
ply, Ottawa, announced last week 
1525 contracts were placed totaling 
$10,957,688. Awards for the week 
include: 


Munitions: Remington Arms Co. Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A., $74,268; Brit- 
ish admiralty, England, $3,784,055; De- 
fense Industries Ltd., Montreal, $5400; 
Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Yo- 
ronto, Ont., $74,268. 


Ordnance: Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., $257,663; War 
office, England, $9000; Montreal Suspend- 
er & Umbrellas Ltd., Montreal, $5880; 
Beatty Bros. Ltd., Fergus, Ont., $8720. 


Shipbuilding: Canadian Vickers Ltd., 
Montreal, $21,500; Dominion Foundries & 
Steel Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., $9330; John 
Patterson, Brampton, Ont., $8500. 


Barrack Stores: Canadian Locomotive 
Co, Ltd., Kingston, Ont., $57,744; Horton 
Steel Works Ltd., Toronto, $38,546; Her- 
bert Morris, Train & Hoist Co. Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., $18,350; General 
Supply Co. of Canada Ltd., Ottawa, $18,- 
404; Ontario Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, $8321; Renfrew Electric & Refriger- 
ator Co. Ltd., Renfrew, Ont., $9855; Mc- 
Glashan, Clarke Co. Ltd., Niagara: Falls, 
$14,962; International Silver Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Hamilton, $16,025; Canadian 
Wm. A. Rogers Ltd., Toronto, $14,737; 
Woods Mfg. Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $16,500; 
Simmons Ltd., Montreal, $11,000; Wrignts’ 
Canadian Ropes Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
$17,038; F. Jeuny & Bros. Ltd., Vic*oria, 
mB. C., $1'7,285. 


Mechanical Transport: Chrysler Corp. 
of Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont., $71,208; 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd., Toron- 
to, $8244; Canadian Fire Hose Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $36,000. 


Aircraft Supplies: Fleet Aircraft Ltd., 
Fort Erie, Ont., $265,484; DeHavilland 
Aircraft of Canada Ltd., Toronto, $46,440; 
MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., $13,000; Aviation Electric Ltd., 
Montreal, $6890. 


Machinery & Tools: Harrington & Rich- 
ardson, Worcester, Mass., U.S.A., $13,188; 


| Canada Machinery Corp. Ltd., Galt, Ont., 


$5829; Harrison Co., Montreal, $32,122. 


Electrical Equipment: Canada Wire & 
Cable Co, Ltd., Montreal, $24,211; Can- 
adian General Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, 
$14,700; Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, $17,840; Crouse-Hinds Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Toronto, $50,544; Boston In- 


sulated Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., Hamilton, 
$5642, 

Construction Projects: James W. Ross, 
Montreal, $198,246; W. D. Edge Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, $80,800; E. A. Jones Ltd., Leaside, 
Ont., $31,704; Canadian Comstock Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, $28,795; General Engineer- 
ing Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto, $332,910; 
Russell Construction Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
$419,949; Storms Contracting Co. Ltd., To- 
ronto, $868,000; Pigott Construction Co. 
Ltd., Hamilton, $390,600; Bird Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, $430,255; H. G. 
MacDonald & Co., Edmonton, Alta., $819,- 
732; West Coast Salvage & Contracting 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, $71,000. 


GE, Carboloy Named 
In Antitrust Action 


@ A special federal grand jury in 
New York inquiring into national 
defense “bottlenecks” last week re- 
turned an indictment charging Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit, a 
subsidiary, and the Krupp Works, 
Essen, Germany, with raising the 
price of tungsten carbide alloys. 

Through the activities of the 
companies named, a government 
spokesman charged, the govern- 
ment has had to pay three and 
four times what it should for the 
alloys needed for military work. 

The indictment specifically al- 
leges violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust act and the Wilson tariff act. 
It also charges the Krupp works 
holds the power of veto over the 
issuance of patent licenses. to 
American manufacturers in the 
making of such metal compositions 
for cutting tools. 

General Electric is alleged to 
have bought the American patent 
rights from Krupp in 1928. The in- 
dictment charges secret covenants 
were entered into whereby Krupp 
would not ship tungsten carbide to 
this country and there would be no 
export from this to other countries. 
The agreements resulted, the _ in- 
dictment said, in a jump in the 
price of the alloy from $48 to $435 
a pound. Present price is around 
$205. 

W. G. Robbins, president of the 
Carboloy company, issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“We have just been advised by 
the press of the action of the fed- 
eral grand jury, but have not as yet 
received notification or a copy of 
the action. Commercial agreements 
originally made and under which 
we have been operating during the 
past ten or more years have been, 
and still are, considered entirely 
legal by us. 

“The agreement is simply the re 
lationship of manufacturer and in- 
ventor and does not exercise any 
control over manufacture, distribu- 
tion or prices. 

“Our company has not knowingly 
violated either the letter or the 
spirit of the law in any respect. We 
await the results of the court ac- 
tion with complete confidence.” 
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—The Market Week— 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—An unusual degree of 
steadiness prevailed in major nonfer- 
rous metal market last week. Even 
Straits spot and ninety-nine per 
cent tin prices held unchanged at 
50.62%ec until Friday when the for- 
mer eased %-cent. Actual con- 
sumption maintained a high level 
although demand was moderate. 


Copper—Sales for the week ex- 
ceeded 12,000 tons, not including 
additional month-end bookings. All 
leading first-hand sellers as well as 
resellers maintained prices on a 
firm 11-cent level, while export cop- 
per held at 9.90c, f.a.s. New York. 

Lead—Following two weeks of 
excellent business, sales declined 
last week to a level lower than pro- 
duction and considerably less than 
shipments. Prices held steady on 
the basis of 4.75c, East St. Louis. 


Zine—Many sellers were reluc- 
tant to book additional business due 
to their well sold positions. Despite 
tightness of the market, a fair vol- 
ume of business probably was done 
at the firm 6.50-cent price level. 


Tin—Straits spot closed at 50.50c, 
compared with the previous week’s 
close of 50.55c. Stocks held by 
private consumers and by the gov- 
ernment apparently are rising with 
August imports estimated in excess 
of consumption by 5000 tons. 


Equipment 


New York—Flood of orders and 
inquiry for machine tools from air- 
craft builders, shipbuilding shops, 
industrial plants with defense pro- 
gram contracts and government de- 
partments continues. The navy alone 
now has several hundred tools, large 
and small, bid or up for bids, in- 
cluding 58 sensitive drills and 61 
bench grinders. Placing of contracts 
is being expedited, outstanding being 
26 engine lathes for Boston to Reed- 
Prentice Corp., Worcester, Mass., 
$111,670; Brown & Sharpe, Provi- 
dence, R. I., milling machines, $134,- 
220, and Cincinnati Milling Machine 
& Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., milling 
machines, $148,890. 

Chicago—Business is well  sus- 
tained, showing little change since 
a month ago. Buying is light in 
some directions—particularly among 
the railroads—but this is offset by 
steady call from a variety of other 
industries. Relatively few orders are 
directly traceable to armament pro- 
duction, although this demand is 
expected to grow as the defense 
program progresses. Machine tool 
orders from railroad shops usually 
are confined to one or two items at 
a time, and only small lots are pend 
ing. 


Seattle Demand for machinery 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 
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Copper p Anti- Supplies, consult... 
Electro Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
Aug. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
24 11.00 11.00 10.62% 50.55 50.05 4.90 4.75 6.50 18.00 14.00 35.00 
26 11.00 11.00 10.62% 50.62% 50.20 4.90 4.75 6.50 18.00 14.00 35.00 
27 11.00 11.00 10.62% 50.62% 50.20 4.90 4.75 6.50 18.00 14.00 35.00 
28 11.00 11.00 10.62% 50.62% 50.12% 4.90 4.75 6.50 18.00 14.00 35.00 
29 11.00 11.00 10.62% 50.62% 50.12% 4.90 4.75 6.50 18.00 14.00 35.00 
30 11.00 11.00 10.62% 50.50 50.12% 4.90 4.75 6.50 18.00 14.00 35.00 
MILL PRODUCTS a Tr i 8.75 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb., except as . ‘ 
specified. Copper brass products based wail — Brass Turnings Ss 
on 11.00c Conn. copper New UR ie ia Fak Lew rt «ke eh ow 6.50-6.75 
Sheets Light Copper 
Yellow brass (high)............... 18.2% PUT Es ik oe wea set vi ve nce s SOOMCES 
Copper, hot rolled ote ae Cleveland “1 Eta ay 6.25-6.56 
ey a rae 7.15 Chicago tte ee eee ee ee eee. 6.90-6.75 
Witic JOO TG: WOSe: . 0... cece es. AO og GE ee ey aes eee 6.75 
Tubes Light Brass 
High yellow brass a Cleveland Ribas ace ere ree et 
ee ee 20.12 Chicago ............ 1 4.25-4.37 % 
Rods SR, I Sho cise wt ha ' 4.25 
High yellow brass................. 13.26 Lead 
CODMET) MOL. TOUS. au 5 oe ak oa eenins 17.12 New York . .4,25-4.35 
Anedes Cleveland ....3.60-3.75 
. sialiee Chicago . .3.75-4.00 
copper, untrimmed ROS: St. Louis .. con 3.50-3.75 
Wire Sine 
Yellow brass (high) 15.48 New York ......... .. .B.75-4.00 
OLD METATS Cleveland .. Pn Sarees .. .3.25-3.50 
Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices ES eS oar . .38.50-3.75 
= soy Composition ies” ema aes Aluminum R 
Pe rode a a NS Slee wa Be vale ae mpd Misc., cast, Cleveland .............8.50 
Coenen abi Side ace : ‘a amie Borings, Cleveland .................6.50 
Pees eet it Nn Aamir e Ye ONES, S eee Clips, soft, Cleveland...... 14.00 
St. awe er a : Bake meee pipe Rae ae (.409 Misc. cast, St. Louis... 7.75-8.00 ~ L E Vy E L A % D ; 0 H | 1] 
eavy Copper an fire 
tia We Mie. 2 ose os. «a. 8.50-8.75 SECONDARY METALS 
CS IN Dies vee ea eee eeicn 8.25-8.50 Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads. .11.75 
CE PaO Be A ee BIST Standard No. 12 aluminum .. .14.00-14.25 
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isk and dealers ware; Sept. 13, compressor. Den- 
urnover during ver opened bids Aug. 26 for central 


the remainder of the year. General control equipment, drum gate spill- 
Electric has the award at $70,159 to way, and other equipment for Cou- 
furnish six transformers for the lee dam, Aug. 30 for ten gate clos- 
Coulee power house. American 
Transformer Co., Newark, N. J., has 


an award at $50,692 
induction heating 
Bonneville project, 
called bids as follow 


s: Sept. 6, con- 


for furnishing 








ures and Sept. 5 for pipe, fittings, 
valves, etc. Bids are called at Den- 
ver Sept. 5 for two pumping units, 
Spec. 1417-D, for Buffalo Rapids 
project, Montana. 


transformers. Construction and Enterprise 


Portland, has 
Ohio 


ductor and accessories; Sept. 


9, oil purifying 


Sept. 9, three pot 


formers; Sept. 10, c 


equipment; ASHTABULA, O.—East Ohio Gas Co., 
ential trans- East Ohio building, Cleveland, is de- 
; é re veloping natural gas area in Ashtabula 
onductor hard- county, including wells, pipe lines, pump- 


INDUSTRIAL 


As used in the preparation of 
grain, ores, chemicals, foods, 
and for many other purposes. 


ORNAMENTAL 
For architectural grilles, cab- 
inets, metal furniture, etec., a 
wide selection of designs and 
sizes are available. 
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ing stations and booster units, at cost 
of $25,000. 

BARBERTON, O.—City, William Jamie- 
son, service director, will take bids Sept. 
3 for a 13,000,000 gallon centrifugal pump, 
electric motor and base. 


CLEVELAND Austin COG 16112 
Euclid avenue, has been given contract 
for design and construction of $185,000 
expansion of General Motors Corp. diesel 
engine division at Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND—Vlchek Tool Co., Frank 
J. Vichek, president, 3001 East Eighty- 
seventh street, will build a branch plant 
at Middlefield, O., 45 x 120 feet, to house 
plastics department. 


CLEVELAND—Buckeye Forging Co., 
10003 Harvard avenue, plans enlargement 
of its forging shop. Plans by Christian, 
Schwartzenburg & Gaede, 1836 Euclid 
avenue, call for one-story structure 36 
x 50 feet. Equipment is to be purchased. 
James W. Baxter is president. 

CLEVELAND—North American Mfg. 
Co., 2910 East Seventy-fifth street, will 
double floor space by an addition con- 





@ Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 94 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 97 of this issue. 





taining 14,000 square feet, for use as 
shipping and storage rooms, allowing 
rearrangement and enlargement of manu- 
facturing space. George R. Brown is 
president. 

DAYTON, O.—Aeroproducts_ division, 
General Motors Corp., 288 East First 
street, has given general contract to 
F. A. Messer & Son Inc., 2515 Burnet 
street, Cincinnati, for a one-story pro- 
peller test laboratory to cost about $65,- 
000. (Noted June 17.) 


KENT, O.—Bendix Westinghouse Auto- 
motive Air Brake Co., 5001 Centre av- 
enue, Pittsburgh, is considering estab- 
lishing plant here in idle plant of Mason 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


PLYMOUTH, O.—Village, J. H. Rhine, 
elerk, is having plans drawn by Boyd 
Wierman, 1090 Park avenue, Mansfield, 
0., for a municipal power plant to cost 
about $90,000. Bids will be advertised 
about Sept. 10. 


RIPLEY, O.—City, A. Hicks Jr. mayor, 
plans waterworks plant, including water 
softener, pumping station, etc., to cost 
about $75,000. 


SANDUSKY, O.—Sandusky Foundry & 
Machine Co., 615 West Market street, is 
hurrying plant addition to speed produc- 
tion on naval order and will probably 
build another addition to increase output. 


TOLEDO, O.—City Auto Stamping Co., 
A. Lint, president, will build a one-story 
die plant costing about $500,000. Gen- 
eral contract let to H. J. Spicker Co., 
1418 Elm street, Toledo. (Noted May 


27.) 


WADSWORTH, O.—Russell and Don- 
ovan Close, Akron, O., and Wayland 
Close, Boyer street, Wadsworth, are build- 
ing a refrigerated locker storage plant 
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on Watrusa avenue. Refrigeration equip- 
nt is to be bought. 


Connecticut 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Moore Special 
Tool Co. is building a two-story steel and 
concrete tool manufacturing plaht. 


ELMWOOD, CONN. — Holo - Chrome 
Screw Corp. is building a one-story addi- 
tion 100 x 200 feet, estimated to cost 
$120,000. 


NORWALK, CONN.—Erickson Screw & 
Machine Products Co., 25 LaFayette 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., will take bids 
in September on one-story steel and con- 
crete factory building 102 x 160 feet 
at Post road and Richards avenue, cost- 
ing about $70,000. Fletcher-Thompson 
Inc., 1336 Fairfield avenue, Bridgeport, 
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BRIDGEPORT CONN. 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


Conn., is consulting engineer. (Noted 


July 29.) 


STRATFORD, CONN.—Vought-Sikorsky 
division United Aircraft Corp., 400 Main 
street, East Hartford, Conn., will build 
a warehouse 120 x 120 feet and wind 
tunnel 40 x 60 feet. General contract 
to Edwin Moss & Son, 555 Grant street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Cost about $45,000. 


WATERBURY, CONN. American 
Brass Co. is building two one-story addl- 
tions, 80 x 200 feet and 62 x 82 feet. 


Massachusetts 


DORCHESTER, MASS. Mason-Nielan 
Regulator Co. is building a one-story ad- 
dition to cost $50,000 with equipment. 


GARDNER, MASS.—Florence Stove Co 
is building a one-story laboratory unit 
70 x 80 feet, estimated to cost $40,000. 


QUINCY, MASS.—Bethlehem Steel Co 
is building a one-story steel and concrete 
boiler plant 145 x 165 feet. 


Vermont 


SPRINGFIELD, VT.—Bryant Chucking 
Grinder Co. is building three additional 
bays and a crane runway, at cost of 
about $40,000. 

New Vork 

ENDICOTT, N. Y.—lInternational Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., Thomas J. Watson, 
president, has let contracts for a plant 
addition, of steel and glass, with four 
acres floor space. 

GENEVA, N. Y.—Geneva Forge Inc 
will build plant additions 180 x 402 and 
50 x 160 feet, costing about $100,000 
A. S. Alschuler Inc., 28 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, is architect. 


New Jersey 


CAMDEN, N. J.—New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., Broadway and Fairview street, 
Camden, has given general contract to 
Leonard Shaffer, 1310 Spruce street. 
Philadelphia, for two-story addition cost- 
ing about $40,000. 

Virginia 

RADFORD, VA.—Hercules Powder Co., 
900 Market street, Wilmington, Del., will 
erect powder plant on 2500-acre 
with capacity for production of 200,000 
pounds of smokeless powder daily. Plant 
to cost about $25,000,000 


site, 


West Virginia 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. United Car- 
bon Co., Union Trust building, will let 
contract soon for a 12-story plant 45 x 
105 feet, to cost about $250,000. 


Pennsylvania 


CHESTER, PA.—Philadelphia Electric 
Co., 1000 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
will build 50 x 80 x 150-foot generating 
plant addition with 80,000 kilowatt ca- 
pacity. General contract to Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., 300 Walnut 


street, Philadelphia. Cost estimated at 
1,600,000. 
ERIE, PA.—General Electric Co., H. 


l.. R. Emmet, works manager, Lake road, 
will build a one-story warehouse 316 
x 400 feet, costing about $400,000. Gen- 
eral contract has been given Sessing- 
haus & Ostergaard Ine., 1115 Peach 
street. 


PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania Range 
Boiler Co., Twenty-fourth street and 
Washington avenue, has given general 
contract to Steele, Pownall & Gibhardt, 
316 Arch street, for a one-story plant 
addition 70 x 205 feet, costing about 
:40,000. 


PITTSBURGH—O. Hommel Co., 211 
Fourth avenue, has bought 50 acres on 
Shenango river near Pulaski, Pa., will 
build plant for manufacture of oxides, 
chemicals and frit H. R. Urbach is 
secretary-treasurer 


Michigan 


MONROE, MICH Monroe Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Carl Clark, president, plans im- 
mediate construction of a factory addi- 
tion. 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Saginaw Stamping 
& Tool Co., 68 Williams avenue, manu- 
facturer of casters, bearings, trolleys and 
trucks, has started construction of an 
addition 100 x 140 feet. 
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FOR HIGH TEMPERATURE 
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® 
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No water cooling—patented 
air cooled shaft. 

No air drawn into fan cas- 
ing to dilute hot gases. 
Handle temperatures from 
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ings. 
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Illinois 


CHICAGO—-Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 
5600 Roosevelt road, has given general 
contract to C. E. Erickson Co., 2847 
North Clark street, for a two-story fac- 
tory addition 75 x 90 feet, costing about 
$50,000 Olsen & Urbin, 228 North La- 
Salle street, are architects. 


CHICAGO—Sprague, Warner & Co., 
690 West Erie street, will let contract 
soon for a one and two-story grocery 
warehouse at Franklin boulevard and 
Sacramento boulevard, costing $2,000,000. 
A. Epstein, 2001 West Pershing road, is 
engineer. 

CHICAGO—-Bartlett Trailer Corp., 3830 
South Michigan avenue, has plans for 
a plant containing 30,000 square feet 
floor space, costing $35,000, at Ashland 
and Archer avenues. Production and 
working force will be doubled. P. i. 
Bartlett is president. 


CHICAGO—Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Harold Plumley, purchasing agent, 72 
West Adams street, will build a machine 
shop addition costing $70,000 at Cali- 
fornia avenue and Roscoe street. Hola- 
bird & Root, 333 North Michigan avenue, 
are architects. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Locke Insulator Co., 
2501 South Charles street, will build 
plant addition 86 x 100 feet, to cost 
about $17,000, bids Sept. 6. H. J. Dudley, 
102 West Chase street, in charge. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
take bids as follows: Sept. 6, schedule 
2820, two motor-driven heavy duty lathes 
for South Boston, Mass.; schedule 2895, 
motor-driven milling machine for Nor- 
folk, Va.; schedule 2899, motor-driven 
double-housing planer for Brooklyn, N. 
Y.: schedule 2855, two motor-driven 
precision toolmakers’ lathes for Phil- 
adelphia; Sept. 13, schedule 2889, twelve 
motor-driven light type universal milling 
machines for naval torpedo station, Key- 
port, Wash.; schedule 2890, eight motor- 
driven precision lathes for Keyport, 


HK 


Wash.; schedule 2892, motor-driven heavy 
duty hydraulic surface grinder for Key- 
port, Wash.; schedule 2893, motor-driven 
universal duplex milling machine for Key- 
port, Wash.; schedule 2894, two motor- 
driven automatic type plain milling ma- 
chines for Keyport, Wash.; schedule 2847, 
eight motor-driven heavy duty engine 
lathes for various yards; schedule 2865, 
motor-driven light type universal milling 
machine for Puget Sound, Wash.; schedule 
2870, four motor-driven heavy duty uni- 
versal and vertical milling machines for 
Puget Sound, Wash.; schedule 2882, three 
motor-driven plain milling machines for 
Puget Sound, Wash.; schedule 2891, mo- 
tor-driven gear hobbing machine for 
Keyport, Wash.; Sept. 17, schedule 2908, 
four welding sets and panels for ship 
delivery; Sept. 10, schedule 2818, arc 
welding sets for vessel delivery; schedule 
2843, 14 motor-driven electric grinders 
for various yards; Sept. 3, schedule 2845, 
motor-driven heavy duty engine lathe 
for South Boston, Mass. 


Florida 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. Florida 
Power & Light Corp., Milwaukee, Fla., 
plans $3,000,000 expansion program. 
First unit, $1,000,000, includes addition 
to power house with two boilers and 
equipment to treble present kilowatt 
capacity. Interconnections with other 
power systems is included. 


North Carolina 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—New York Trans- 
port Co., H. D. Horton, vice president, is 
considering plans for terminal for truck- 
ing merger of 50 companies at cost of 
$2,000,000. Proposed company to operate 
8000 trucks, capital $30,000,000. 


Missouri 


CHILLICOTHE, MO.—REA has allot- 
ted $65,000 to Farmers Electric co-oper- 
ative, Ernest Wood, superintendent, for 
102 miles rural electric lines to serve 
453 customers. Frank Horton, Lamar, 
Mo., is engineer. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—City, R. McKinley, 
city engineer, plans a water softening 
plant costing about $650,000. 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 





ST. LOUIS 


Marlo Coil Co., 6136 Man- 
chester avenue, has bought site adjoin- 
ing its plant and will build an addition 


to increase manufacturing capacity. 
New equipment will be installed. 


ST. LOUIS—Missouri Bridge & Iron 
Co., Fullerton building, has bought 15 
acres on La Porte highway at Houston, 
Tex., for erection of a steel fabricating 
plant. 


Wisconsin 


BELOIT, WIS. Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., manufacturer of diesel engines, pow- 
er pumps, electric motors, etec., will take 
bids soon for a foundry building 80 x 
220 feet. O. D. Conover, Cleveland, is 
architect. 

CORNELL, WIS.—Chippewa valley 
electric co-operative, Raymond L. Cleaves, 
superintendent, has received REA al- 
lottment of $103,000 for 126 miles rural 
lines to serve 381 customers. 


RACINE, WIS.—Modine Mfg. Co., man- 
ufacturer of auto radiators and air con- 
ditioning equipment, plans immediate 
construction of a one-story plant addi- 
tion. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS.—City coun- 
cil, Nels Justeson, clerk, has approved 
construction of one-story brick electric 
substation with switchgear equipment 
and three 100-foot steel towers, costing 
about $60,000. Donn Hougen, Wisconsin 
Rapids, is architect. 


Minnesota 
ALEXANDRIA, MINN.—Douglas coun- 


ty light co-operative, Clifford R. Hove, 
superintendent, will take bids to Sept. 9 


on 420 miles rural electric lines. Gen- 

eral Engineering Corp., 2944 Cedar 

avenue, Minneapolis, is engineer. 
BENSON, MINN.—Stevens-Big Stone 


power co-operative, Victor Hanson, super- 
intendent, will take bids to Sept. 9 on 
219 miles rural power lines to serve 
465 customers. General Engineering 
Corp., 2944 Cedar avenue, Minneapolis, 
is engineer. 


HOPKINS, MINN.—Minneapolis-Moline 
Power Implement Co., manufacturer of 
farm and industrial tractors, will award 
contract soon for new plant here replac- 
ing one recently burned. Cost estimated 
at $250,000. (Noted May 13.) 


KETTLE RIVER, MINN. — Carlton 
county power co-operative, Matt O. Wil- 
son, superintendent, has given contract 
to Zontelli Bros., Ironton, Minn., at $99,- 
464 for 146 miles rural lines to serve 
407 customers. United Engineering Serv- 
ice, 1406 West Lake street, Minneapolis, 
is consulting engineer. 


ROCHESTER, MINN.—Peoples co-oper- 
ative power association, Jay Carroll, 
secretary, is taking bids to Sept. 3 on 
2°35 miles rural lines. Ellerbe & Co., 
E-1021 First National Bank building, St 
Paul, are engineers. 


Texas 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—Bayonne Steel 
Barrel Co. has started work on one- 
story plant on Taylors bayou turning 
basin, 63 x 270 feet, costing $50,000. 
Thomas Bates & Sons, 420 Walker street, 
Houston, Tex., general contractor. (Not- 
ed July 1.) 


Kansas 


BURLINGTON, KANS.—Burlington ru- 
ral electric co-operative will take bids 
early in September for 140 miles of 
transmission lines to serve 372 cus- 
tomers, at cost of about $140,000. Paul- 
ette & Wilson, 1006 Kansas avenue, 
Topeka, Kans., are engineers. 
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Iowa 


ALGONA, IOWA—City, L. Misbach, 
mayor, is completing plans for a power 
plant building costing $100,000. Burns 
& McDonnell Engineering Co., 107 West 
Linwood boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., 
is engineer. 


AUDUBON, IOWA__City will hold 
bond issue election soon to provide funds 
for municipal electric plant. Buell & 
Winter, Sioux City, Iowa, are engineers. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA—Marshall 
county rural electric co-operative, Harry 
H. Frey, superintendent, has received 
REA allottment of $193,000 for 215 miles 
rural lines to serve 525 customers in 
five counties. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA—John Morrell Co., 
meat packer, will build power plant ad- 
dition costing $40.000, exclusive of equip- 
ment. Helmick, Edeskuty & Lutz, Essex 
building, Minneapolis, are engineers. 


SUMNER, IOWA—City, H. W. Bathke, 
clerk, plans sewage disposal plant addi- 
tion costing about $30,000, bids to be 
asked early in 1941. E. E. Schank, 214 
Waterloo building, Waterloo, Iowa, is 
engineer. 


Colorado 


DENVER—Board of water commission- 
ers, George F. Hughes, secretary, will 


‘take bids soon for installation of 48- 


inch steel or 46-inch concrete conduit 
at cost of about $184,000. 


DENVER—Bureau of reclamation, Den- 
ver, is taking bids to Sept. 6 on two 
250-ton double trolley motor-operated 
cranes for Shasta power plant, Central 
valley project, California. Installation 
will be by government. 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES—California Tool & Pro- 
duction Co., 1806 East Fifty-fifth street, 
has been formed by Benjamin J. Kovack 
and E. L. Ruth. 


LOS ANGELES—Rohr Aijircraft Corp. 
has been incorporated with $500,000 cap- 
ital by Fred H. Rohr, 3603 Amaryliss 
drive, San Diego, Calif., and associates. 


LOS ANGELES—Aircraft Instrument 
Co. has been incorporated with $250,- 
000 capital by Frank E. Benedict and 
Clarence Cronkite, Los Angeles. F. W. 
Bahl, 639 South Spring street, Los An- 
geles is representative. 


LOS ANGELES—Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., manufacturer of mag- 
nesium alloys, will build a plant at Seal 
Beach, Calif., including manufacturing 
building 100 x 110 feet, shop building 
60 x 60 feet and warehouse 60 x 60 feet. 


SALEM, OREG.—City is considering 
construction of sewage treatment plant 
and extension of sewer system at es- 
timated cost of $384,000. John W. 
Cunningham, Portland, Oreg., is en- 
gineer. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—City plans con- 
struction of warehouse building for 
water department, including traveling 
crane and rail trackage. 


WAITSBURG, WASH. — Waitsburg 
Welding Works has been advanced $18,- 
000 by RFC, enabling it to end receiver- 
ship and continue business. 


Canada 


COLLINGWOOD, ONT.—Hydro electric 
power commission of Ontario, Dr. Thom- 
as H. Hogg, chief engineer, 620 University 
avenue, Toronto, Ont., has plans for 
power development on Musquash river 
to develop 10,000 to 12,000 horsepower at 
cost of $1,000,000. Equipment will repre- 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


sent large part of cost. 


OSHAWA, ONT.—General Motors Co. of 
Canada Ltd., William street East, H. J. 
Carmichael, vice president and general 
manager, has let general contract to 
Smith Bros. Construction Co, Ltd., 1740 
Ellen avenue, Niagara Falls, Ont., for 
an addition to building No. 65. 

LONGUE POINTE, QUE. Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co. Ltd., 621 Craig street 
West, Montreal, has given Foundation 
Co. of Canada Ltd., 1538 Sherbrooke 
street West, general contract for plant 
addition here to cost about $50,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian National 


S. A. COCHRAN 


President 


E. A. SAMUEL 


Vice Pres. 


Railways, 360 McGill street, W. U. Appie- 
ton, general manager, has given general 
contract for $300,000 terminal and loco 
motive erecting shops at Fairview, N. S.., 
to Fundy Construction Co., Isleville and 
tussell streets, Halifax, N. S. Also gen- 
eral contract to L. G. Ogilvie & Co. Ltd., 
1440 St. Catharine street, West Montreal 


for locomotive erecting shop at Moncton 
N. B. 

THREE RIVERS, QUE.—Electric Steels 
Ltd., 507 Place D’Armes, Montreal, E. H 
Gurney, president, has given general con- 
tract to Anglin Norcross Corp. Ltd., 892 
Sherbrooke street West, Montreal, to! 


construction of steel plant here 


W. F. KRIEGER 


Sec.-Treas. 


FRANK SAMUEL & CO., Inc. 


Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLOYS 


Ferro Manganese Low Phos Low Phos and Special 
min a hang English The American 
erro Silicon French Swedo Iron Co.’s 


Calcium Silicide 
Silico Manganese 


MANGANESE ORE 


Open Hearth Use 
Blast Furnace Use 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


West Newton, Mass. 
28 Fairway Drive 





PIG IRON 


IRON 
ORES Lump | 


MUCK BARS 


CHROME ORE 








Ground 


New York, N. Y. 
40 Exchange Place 
* 























AND FLANGES 


OF 


WELDED STEEL 


Rolled from Standard 
Bar Stock 


Send for Illustrated 
Booklet 


ROUNDS 
SQUARES 
CHANNELS 


KING FIFTH WHEEL COMPANY 


5027 BEAUMONT AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
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WHERE-TO-BUY 


A classified list of advertisers according to products. @Index to 


advertisements gives page number of any advertiser. 











ABRASIVES (Blast Cleaning) 


American Foundry Equipment Co., 
The, 509 So. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Pangborn’ Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 

Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co., 
6lst St. and A. V. R. R.., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ABRASIVE CLOTH 

Abrasive Products Co., 511 Pearl 
St., So. Braintree, Mass 


ABRASIVES 
Abrasive Co., Tacony & Fraley Sts.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carborundum Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. 
Norton Co., RS 


ACCUMULATORS 
Elmes, Chas. F., Engineering Wks., 
243 N. Morgan St.. Chicago, Ill 
Logemann Brothers Co., 
3126 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O 
Wood, R. D., 
Philadelphia, 
ACETYLENE 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 
42nd St., New 


Air Products Co., 
30 E. 42nd §&t., New 

ACID-PROOF LININGS 

Atlas Mineral Products Co. 
The, Mertztown, Pa 

Ceilcote Co., 750 Rockefeller 
Cleveland, O 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Dept. E, Pennsalt Cleaner 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ACIDS (Pickling) 

American Chemical Paint Co., 
Dept. 310, Ambler, Pa. 

Ampco Metal, Inc., De _ 
3830 W. Burnham St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Dept. E, Pennsalt Cleaner 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

AIR COMPRESSORS—See 
COMPRESSORS (Air) 

AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 

Lintern Corp., The, 
7960 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Peabody Engineering Corp., 
580 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(Polishing) 


yy ue 


Mass 


Co., 400 Chestnut St., 


Pa. 


York 
The, 
York 


City 


City 


of Pa 
Blidg.. 


Div., 


£-812, 


Div., 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Hyde Park, 
Boston, Mass 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


AIRLESS BLAST CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT 


American Foundry Equipment Co., 
The, 509 So. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 


ALKALI CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Pennsylvania Salt mite. Co., 
Dept. E, Pennsalt Cleaner Div.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLOYS—See FERROALLOYS 


ANGLES, CHANNELS—See 
BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES 


ANGLE TRON BENDERS 

Excelsior Tool & Machine 
Ridge & Jefferson Ave., 
E. St. Louis, I. 


ANNEALING BOXES—See BOXES 
(Annealing) 


ANNEALING 
Pennsylvania Industrial 
2413 W. Magnolia St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AXLES 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem, Pa 


Co., 


COVERS 
Engineers, 


Co., 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp 
Pittsburgh-Chicago 
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Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 

Standard Steel Works Div. of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Blidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


BABBITT METAL 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 
28th and Smallman Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bearing Metals Corp., 


928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Il. 

BAGS (Cotton) 

Ames Bag Machine Co., 1991 E 
66th St., Cleveland, O. 

BALING PRESSES 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 
Mt. Gilead, O. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 
3126 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

BALL TRANSFERS 

Mathews Conveyer Co., 142 Tenth 
St.. Ellwood City, Pa. 


BALLS (Brass or Bronze) 


SKF Industries, Inc.. Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Strom Steel Ball Co., 
1850 So. 54th Ave., Cicero, Ill. 
BALLS (Special Alloy Metals) 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BALLS (Steel) 
(*Also Stainless) 


*Strom Steel Ball Co., 
1850 So. 54th Ave., 


BAND FILES (Metal) 

Continental Machines, Inc., 
1324 So. Washington Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 


Continental Machines, Inc., 
1324 So. Washington Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BANDS—See HOOPS AND BANDS 


BANDS (Iron and Steel) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Inland Steel Co., 

38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Stanley Works, The, 

New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Wisconsin Steel Co., 180 No. 
gan Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros. Inc., 
St., Minneapolis, 
BAR DRAWER AND 
ENING MACHINES 
Ajax Manufacturing Co., 
1441 Chardon Rd., Cleveland, O. 
BARGES (Steel) 


American Bridge Co., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Cicero, Ill 


Corp., 


Michi- 


346 Buchanan 
Minn. 


STRAIGHT- 





Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Dravo Corp. (Engin’r’g Works Div.), 


Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Kearney, N. J. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Maryland Dry Dock Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Petroleum Iron Works Co., 


Sharon, Pa. 
Pressed Steel Tank Co., 
1461 So. 66th St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
BARS (Alloy) 


Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. S-812, 
3830 W. Burnham S&t., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
Harvey, Il. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.. 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co.., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Copperweld Steel Co., 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 
LaSal'e Steel Co., Dept. 8-A, 
P. O. Box 6800-A, Chicago, 
Midvale Co., The, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Monarch Steel Co., 545 W. McCarty 
St.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 


Chicago, II. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


Warren, O 


Ill. 


Inc., 


Co., Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, a. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton, oO. 
Wisconsin Steel Co., 180 No. Michi- 

gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
BARS (Brass, Bronze or Copper) 
American Brass Co., The, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, O. 
Johnson Bronze Co., 
550 So. Mill St., New Castle, Pa. 
Revere Copper & Brass Co. Inc. 
230 Park Ave., New York City. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcing) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Foster, L. B., Co., Inc., 

P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Inland Steel Co., 

38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Blidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Republic Steel Corp., 

ST, Cleveland, O. 

s. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bldg.. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Wisconsin Steel Co., 

180 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O. 

BARS (Iron)—See IRON (Bar) 

BARS (Steel) 

(*Also Stainless) 

*Allegheny Ludlum S*eel Corp., 
Oliver B'de,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 





Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
*Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, O. 
Enterprise Galvanizing Co., 

2525 E. Cumberland St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inland Steel Co., 

38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 

Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Midvale Co., The, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, 
*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 


16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Sutton Engineering Co., Park Bldg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Idg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

Wisconsin Steel Co., 180 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 
Youngstown, O. 


BATHS (Heat Treating—High 
Speed) 

Holden, A. F., Co., 200 Winches- 
ter Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

BATTERIES (Storage) 

Electric Storage Battery Co., The. 
19th St. and Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Graybar Electric Co., 

420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

BATTERY CHARGING 
APPARATUS 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 

“1, S*, Pant Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
ANGLES, 


—- CHANNELS, 
ETC 


(*Also_ Stainless) 

Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Enterprise Galvanizing Co., 
2525 E. Cumberland St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

{nland Steel Co., 
Washington, Pa. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones. & Laughlin Blidg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
& Son, Inc., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
*Ryerson, Jos. T., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Blidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va 
Wisconsin Steel Co., 180 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 

Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

New Departure Div., General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Torrington Co., The, 
Torrington, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Babbitt) 
Johnson Bronze Co., 
550 So. Mill St., New Castle, Pa. 


Co., 
Corp., 
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Quality and Service 





WASHBURN 


FLAT STRIP 


is available in untempered 
and tempered forms and can 
be furnished with Bright, 
Galvanized, Tinned and 
Cadmium Finishes. Widths 
from 1/16” to 6” and thick- 
nesses from .004 to .125. 
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WASHBURN 


CLEAN, UNIFORM BILLETS-STRIP -RECTANGULAR, ROUND, FLAT RODS 
TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 














Washburn craftsmen follow rigid specifications for uni- 
formity in quality, temper, thickness, width, tensile strength 
and flexibility. They follow the same care and attention in 
getting your job done on time when shipment is needed in 
a hurry. Quality and Service both follow the dictionary 
definition here at Washburn. Our customers have known 
this fact for thirty years, every month new ones are finding 


it to be true. 


WASHBURN WIRE CO., NEW YORK CITY 
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Hold South American Trade 


To the Editor: 

I was much interested in your 
editorial on the administration’s 
proposed western hemisphere cartel 
scheme. (STEEL, July 22, p. 34.) 

Two things are quite significant 
in regard to this plan. One, the ad- 
ministration’s complete soft pedal- 
ing of this plan in its recent con- 
vention, indicates that this is anoth- 
“er new deal scheme that the Presi- 
dent knows the people aren’t inter- 
ested in, but hopes to ram it down 
their throats when the time is ripe. 
Two, the nomination of Secretary 
Wallace to the vice presidency in- 
dicates that he is going to try to 
steer the proposal through congress. 

This is the type of long-range 
planning that we can look forward 
to if the administration is kept in 
office for a third term. 

Right now the United States is 
enjoying an excellent business with 
South American nations. In our own 
factory, for instance, we are trad- 
ing with eight of the South Ameri- 
can countries on a substantial basis. 
If Hitler becomes in a position to 
compete with us, the story, of course, 
will be radically changed. The prob- 
lem of how to compete with Hitler 
is extremely difficult because Europe 
is an enormous natural market for 
South American raw materials and 
also because South American coun- 
tries are inclined to listen to the old 
world even more readily than to 
us. South America is a_ frontier 
that is yet to be developed. 

It seems to me that the solution, 
provided we can keep Germany from 
physically dominating South Amer- 
ican countries, resolves into two 
things: 

To invest our money and manag- 
ing ability in South American de- 
velopment and industry. The Brit- 
ish have done this in Argentina to 
a very great extent. In fact, they 
own practically all of the trans- 
portation systems in that country, 
and of course, this gives them very 
definite advantages over other coun- 
tries in trading with Argentina. The 


United States should play a leading 
role in the development of the South 
American countries. 

We should intensify our trade 
even to the point of subsidizing our 
products. Our industry should be 
taught methods of export selling. 
One reason why the Germans were 
so successful before the war was 
because they knew how to sell. They 
had their own agents in each coun- 
try. They quoted prices delivered 
in that country’s own currency. 
they even extended terms, just as 
we would do to a customer here in 
the United States. 

An aggressive selling job would 
go a long way toward cementing our 
relationships with South America 
and keeping Hitler at home. 


Further, I think one of the most 
important needs this country has is 
the need of fast rearmament. If we 
can rearm quickly and effectively we 
need not worry about our South 
American trade, regardless of how 
the situation turns out in the Euro- 
pean war. If the United States is 
in a position to dominate both oceans 
I feel confident that American busi- 
ness can beat out Germany or any 
combination of fascist countries in 
trade with South America. 


R. J. WILKIE 
Vice president, 
Continental Machines Inc., 
Minneapolis 


Real Profit Is Important 


To the Editor: 

I have been reading with appre- 
ciative interest your editorial on 
page 42 of the Aug. 12 issue of 
STEEL, 

It is a very effective statement 
of what I believe to be the most 
important single point for the con- 
sideration of executives of the steel 
industry. I like particularly your 
conclusion that unless the problem 
of real profits is solved, it is only 
a question of time until the industry 
will cease to attract investors and 
no longer have any appeal to young 
men who are looking for attractive 
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and successful careers. It is to be 
hoped that your editorial will be 
read and taken to heart by every 
executive in the industry. 


WALTER S. TOWER 


350 Fifth avenue, 
New York 


Simplification Coming Nearer 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial in STEEL, June 10, 
p. 40, is very timely as this question 
is coming to the fore rapidly. I 
am entirely in sympathy with the 
idea. It is quite probable that repre- 
sentatives of steelmakers and of 
various specification societies and 
government agencies may get to- 
gether during the year to determine 
what can be done in the simplifi- 
cation of steel specifications. The 
A. S. T. M. committee on forgings, 
of which I was chairman until 
June of this year, has just com- 
pleted four specifications for forg- 
ings which are intended to cover the 
field. These will be published later 
this year by the society, with other 
specifications, as a supplement to 
our book of standards. 

You will note that Lieut. Col. 
Young, in his address before the 
A. S. T. M. in June, brought up this 
same question. I am sure that 
the A. S. T. M. will be glad to 
co-operate in any movement that 
will be in the interest of simpli- 
fication. It must at the same time 
be remembered that steel has such 
varied uses that there are definite 
limits beyond which simplification 
cannot go. 

A large number of specifications 
covering miscellaneous steels may 
be eliminated by a more general 
use of SAE and ASTM specifi- 
cations, which in many cases will 
serve fully as well as special speci- 
fications now used. 


W. M. Barr 
President, 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, 
Philadelphia. 
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